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WASHIN6TDN  NEWS 

that  other  papers  do  net  get 


WHY  does  the  ChicagoTribune 
assign  its  own  full  time  re¬ 
porters  to  gather  the  news  at  the 
nation’s  capital?  Readers  get  the 
answer,  every  day  of  the  week,  in 
the  exclusive  accounts  of  Washing¬ 
ton  developments  printed  in  the 
Tribune. 

With  tens  of  thousands  of  govern¬ 
ment  press  agents  on  the  public 
payroll,  any  publication  can  fill  its 
pages  with  official  propaganda.  A 
real  job  of  service  to  readers  calls 
for  digging  out  the  facts.  To  do  it, 
the  Tribune  assigns  to  Washington 
seasoned  news  gatherers  who  have 
demonstrated  exceptional  ability  in 
getting  the  kind  of  news  that  is 
hard  to  get. 

These  men  know  that  the  Tribune 
has  no  financial,  social  or  political 
obligations.  They  represent  a  news¬ 
paper  which  is  free  to  print  the 
news  and  has  been  noted  for  its 
forthright  coverage  of  Washington 
affairs  since  before  the  days  of  the 
Civil  War. 


From  long  experience  as  staff 
members,  the  Tribune  Washington 
reporters  know  that  this  newspaper, 
in  sharing  with  readers  the  rights 
of  a  free  press,  will  not  be  intimi¬ 
dated.  From  experience  on  the  job, 
they  know  that,  in  giving  effect  to 
its  determination  to  print  the  news, 
the  Tribune  backs  to  the  limit  the 
reporters  who  gather  it. 

Readers  recognize  the  importance 
of  Washington  news  and  they  ap¬ 
preciate  the  Tribune’s  efforts  to  get 
it  for  them.  They  make  this  plain 
by  their  sustained,  day  in  and  day 
out,  demand  for  the  Tribune,  now 
delivering  from  530,000  to  755,000 
more  copies  on  week-days  than 
other  Chicago  daily  newspapers 
and  from  350,000  to  1,050,000  more 
on  Sundays  than  other  Chicago 
Sunday  newspapers  sell. 

QTnbitiKe 

TBl  WOAlD't  OASATIIT  wiwtrAtia 

SepUmhr  mtratt  net  paid  total  {inulatien:  Daily, 
Over  l^OOpOO-Sunday,  Over  /,S00fi00 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 
WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENTS 


ARTHUR  SEARS  HENNING 

CUef  of  Ckkatp  TriOmmt  Wmkm0m  Bmemt 

Laurence  Burd  Chealy  Manly 

PhiUp  Dodd  -k  William  Moore 
Wiilard  Edwards  it  Lloyd  Norman 
John  Fisher  it  William  Strand 
Leland  Forrester  it  Philip  Warden 
Joseph  Hearst  it  Robert  Young 


PUBLISHERS 

Chicago  Tribune  coverage  of  Washingtcn 
news  may  be  available  in  your  territory 
thru  the  specialized  wire  report  of  Chicago 
Tribune  Press  Service.  Ask  Ray  Mason, 
manager,  for  quotation  of  cost  for  the  full 
CTPS  leased  wire  report.  News  Building, 
220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17  and 
Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  11. 


MEMBER:  AMHICAN  NEWSPAPER  ADVBmSING  NETWORK,  INC.,  RRST  3  MARKETS  GROUP,  AND  METROPOLITAN  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPBtS,  WC 


.^^_Onee  a  Dutch  settlen'  picnic  ground  in  New  York  Harbor,  Ellis  Island 
became  an  official  immigration  station  in  1892.  Its  original  3  aaes 
grew  to  30,  filled  in  with  soil  that  came  as  ballast  in  ships  from  many 
lands.  Its  peak  influx  of  789,656  immigrants  was  in  1913-14.  Since 
1924  a  detention  station,  Ellis  Island  was  used  as  an  internment  camp 
for  enemy  aliens  rounded  up  by  the  FBI  during  the  war  years. 
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76%  of  all  Fjres* 
start  from  4  major  || 
causes 


CAPITAL  STOCK  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

Mtmben  oj  NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  FIRE  UNDERWRITERS 


YOU’VE  never  had  a  fire?  You 
don’t  think  fire  can  destroy  your 
'  home,  youT  job,  your  life? 

Ten  thousand  persons  who  will  lose 
their  lives  in  fire  this  year  didn’t  think 
80  either.  Thousands  seeking  places 
to  live  in  the  nation’s  most  acute 
housing  shortage  didn’t  plan  the  fires 
'  that  made  them  homeless. 

But  over  the  nation — fire  races  to 
a  new  all-time  record  of  destruction 
—1600,000,000;  25%  above  1945. 

Now — as  you  read — determine  to 
act  to  avoid  me’s  destruction  in  your 
home  and  your  place  of  business. 

Do  these  four  things: 

1.  Be  careful  with  matches  and 
when  smoking. 

2.  Check  all  heating  and  cooking 
equipment — stoves,  furnaces,  chim¬ 
neys,  etc. — keep  them  clean  and  in 
goM  repair. 

3.  Be  careful  with  kerosene — don’t 
use  gasoline,  benzine,  and  other  in- 
flammables  inside  the  home. 

4.  Check  aO  electrical  wiring  and 
appliances — have  defats  eliminated 
— keep  them  in  good  repair.  Buy  ^i- 
pliances  approvM  by  Underwriters’ 
Laboratories,  Inc. 

These  are  the  four  major  causes  of 
fire.  These  are  the  breeding  spots 
where  76%  of  all  fires  cun  be  prevented. 

Check  your  fire  insurance  now. 
Consult  your  local  insurance  agent  or 
broker  about  today’s  higher  values. 
Don’t  let  fire  catch  you  under-insured. 
A  phone  call  now  may  save  you  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars. 

*FTom  a  ten-year  record  of  the  kaouM  caiues  fires 
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Whether  it’s  at  the  Rose  Bowl  or  Frank¬ 
lin  Field,  every  thud  of  shoe  against 
pigskin  is  echoed  by  the  ring  of  a  cash 
repster  somewhere  in  New  England. 


And,  as  long  as  Americans  retain  their 
love  for  sports,  that  cash  register  vnll 
continue  to  ring.  For  New  England 
produces  24%  of  all  the  sporting 
ioods  which  Americans  use  in  their 
pursuit  of  exercise  and  fun. 


In  fact.  New  England,  with  6.Z%  of  the 
nation’s  population,  produces  9%  of  all 
the  nation’s  manufactured  goods — not 
concentrated  in  a  few  overweighing  in¬ 
dustries,  but  spread  out  among  hun¬ 
dreds  of  industries,  of  which  sporting 
goods  is  one. 


You  will  find  it  profitable  to  sell  your 
goods  where  employment  is  steady  and 
payrolls  are  good — ^via  New  England’s 
newspapers,  with  3,607,391  coverage  of 
her  2,201,421  occupied  dwellings. 


MAINE-Smto  oaiy  N«m  (M).  NEW  HAMPSHISE— Coneofd  MMllet.PifeM  (E),  Item  SmSmI  (E),  U»le«_L«td<w  (MM). 

VERMONT— B«tnw«(E),B«iiliiiloiiBMi«f(E),B«lta*««iFit«P»t»(M).  MASSACHUSETTS— AlMHWN  N«wi  (O.  Btyly  Tlw^,  Boi^ 
GM*  (MAE),  SertM  Glebe  (S),  Settee  Pett  (M),  Settee  Pett  (S>,  Settee  Record  S  AttcHcee  (MSEtfet^Seedey^rtteitliet  (S)^  OioiMce 
Tim  (E),  Ceee  Ced  Skedcid-TIm,  Hyeeelt  <E),  Pell  Rbw  Hetrfd  Newt  (E),  FHcUeif  SeeSeel  (E),  He»ctblllG«^(n  Lmeew  Eyle-Tilbeee(M^ 
New  Sedfetd  Seedey  Steedetd-TIm  (S),  New  Sedleid  Stiedeid  Tim  (E),  Not*  Adm  Tmolpl  (E),  S' 

WeShew  Newt  Tilbeee  (E),  Weicetlei  Telepeei  eed  Eeeelef  Geiette  (M»E),  Weteedet  Seedey  Tele^  » 

Wed  Wendefc  Pewt^ket  Velley  DeOy  Tim (E),  Weeeteckel  CeH OX  CONNECTICUT--B<dtemt  PtMm.  Bddiy«tP^Tejeme 
Newt.Tlm  (E),  Hadetd  Cemt  (M),  HetSetd  Cemd  (S),  HttSetd  Tim  <E),  MetMee  Jenel  (E^  Me^  Re^  (M),  ?*** 

HiTwiftttliliitri^.  Hiwl  A— riwCMAEJeWilMWgy 

WiMWfM  a  AmwArm  (E*$)i 


Do  you  know  that  of  all  general  merchandise  sold  in  the  3072  U.  S.  counties ... 
56%  is  sold  in  only  50  counties?  That  77%  is  sold  in  only  200  counties? 

That’s  how  local  business  is . . .  even  so-called  “national”  business. 

“National”  business  is  merely  the  sum  total  of  local  sales  all  over  the  country. 
And  local  sales  differ  from  market  to  market  as  local  consumers  differ. 

To  any  alert  “national”  advertiser . . .  this  calls  for  flexibility  in  advertising. 
Which  spells  newspaper  advertising.  With  an  all-time  high  of  51,000,000 
daily  circulation  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada . . .  newspapers  are  the  biggest  mass 
medium.  Yet  they  are  uniquely  a  loctd  medium . . .  enabling  you  to  take  advantage. 


market  by  market,  of  variations  in  your  own  business  pattern.  Newspapers 


give  you  controlled  coverage  . . .  build  sales  where  and  when  you  need  them. 


Perhaps  we  can  help  you  with  significant  market  facts.  Try  us. 


bureau  of  advertising 

'  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  ASSOCIATION 

370  LEXINGTON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  17  CALEDONIA  5-8575 

preportd  by  the  Bureau  of  Advortislflg  and  published  by  The  Chicago  Herald-AmeHcon  in  the  interest  of  more  effective  odvertising 
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O  Wouldn’t  you  know  that  aviation  would 
find  the  answer  to  the  ultimate  in  safety  for 
j  I  personal  planes  hy  looking  not  down? 
By  going  "upstairs”— and  quick?  Given  a 
•  fast,  sure  method  of  gaining  safe  altitude, 
any  smait  plane  can  glide  to  a  safe 
landing  almost  any  time  the  engine  fails,  either 
on  the  take-off  or  later. 

That's  the  big,  bright  promise  of  Jato— the 
"packaged  horsepower”  rocket  motor  that  our 
subsidiary,  the  Aerojet  Engineering  Corpora¬ 
tion,  manufactured  in  vast  numbers  for  the  Navy 
during  the  war.  They  made  possible  the  take-off 


of  large  ships  from  restricted  runways  and  the 
surface  of  rough  seas.  Recently,  they  aided  the 
take-off  of  the  Navy’s  "Truculent  Turtle”  on  its 
record  hop  from  Perth,  Australia— heaviest  load 
ever  lifted  off  the  ground  by  a  two-engined  ship. 

On  personal  planes  of  tomorrow,  a  Jato,  as 
convenient  an  accessory  as  your  car’s  spare  tire, 
promises  to  provide  instant  access  to  safe 
altitude  at  the  touch  of  a  button.  Jatos  for  per¬ 
sonal  planes  are  another  example  of  General’s 
program  of  collaboration  with  scientists  in  many 
fields  to  make  progress  inevitable- through 
research  and  industrial  "know-how” 


Heodevorfers;  AKtON.  Ome— OtSw  Dvavuit  Mun  ■!>  Waha>K  InSlono 


(Mtdionicol  Good*)  •  foMdtna  oitd  AtwM*  CoMemio  iwgtwfbg  CorporoMen) 

Cuyahofo  Ohio  •  Wac*  ond  laylown.  T«sat  •  JvoiwivltCs  NmiyUgnio 
|pfiwrdH<«  Ggorgto  •  Hrnm  kn  Mciilco  (3)  •  CMto  •  VgMSiMto  •  fortwgol 
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NEW  HIGHS! 


IN  OCTOBER 

THE  AVERAGE  NET  PAID  CIRCULATION  OF  THE 

DAILY m  NEWS 

NEW  YORK’Sv^ picture  NEWSPAPER 

EXCEEDED 


2,400,000 


SUNDAY®  NEWS 

NEW  YORKS  JSSBL  PICTURE  NEWSPAPER 


EXCEEDED 


4,650,000 


•A-  ☆  ☆  ☆  ☆  ☆ 

The  New  York  News,  both  daily  and  Sunday,  has  more  than 
TWICE  the  circulation  of  any  other  newspaper  in  America! 


TOK  «  PUILISHII  far  Novcmbar  f,  1f4« 


CIRCULATION  RECORDS 
WERE  BROKEN  IN  OGOBER 
BY  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Two  more  circulation  records  were  broken  by 
The  New  York  Times  in  October. 

Weekday  circulation  during  October  over* 
aged  559,144— the  highest  October  mark  in 
the  history  of  The  Times,  and  a  gain  of  7,531 
over  the  some  month  of  1945. 

Sunday  circulation  during  October  averaged 
1,033,778— the  highest  Sunday  circulation 
overage  for  any  month,  and  a  gain  of  171,059 
over  the  same  month  of  1945. 


A  newspaper’s  circulation  growth  over  the 
years  is  always  based  on  merit.  The  Times  un¬ 
equalled  news  coverage  and  the  special  sec¬ 
tions  and  departments  which  make  The  Sunday 
Times  unique  among  all  Sunday  newspapers 
are  the  foundations  upon  which  the  circulation 
growth  of  The  New  York  Times  is  built. 

Reader  demand  for  The  New  York  Times  is 
greater  today  than  ever.  Consequently,  so  is 
the  value  of  The  Times  to  advertisers. 


Sinter 

“All  the  News  That's  Fit  to  Print’’ 


T/i*  sitady  growth  of  Tho  Times  is  soon  in  a  comparison  of  the 
October  avorago  with  A.B.C.  figuros  for  6  months  onding  Sopt.  30: 

Six  Months  Average  October  Avorago 

Weekdays  .  .  .  538,914  ....  559,144 
Sunday  ....  1,002,765 .  .  .  1,033,778 
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EDITOR  &  FUBLISHEB 


Tli0  Oldoiit  PubHihsri*  and  Advoidsari'  NewqxV«<^  ^  Amacica 


ISSUED  EVEBT  SATDEDJIT 


FOUNDED  IN  IM4 


Guild’s  Agents  Flaunt  ‘Cocked  Gun’ 
In  Pay  Negotiations,  Stern  Charges 


THE  GUN  was  not  only  pointed 

but  cocked  before  we  even  sat 
down  at  our  first  conference 
with  guild  rep¬ 
resentatives,”  J. 

David  Stern, 
publisher  of  the 
Philo  delphio 
(Pa.)  Record, 
stated  in  a  let¬ 
ter  to  employes 
of  the  ^cord 
and  Camden 
(N.  J.)  Courier- 
Post. 

Relating  h  i  s 
position  in  ne- 
gotiations  which  stem 
reached  a  crisis 
this  week,  Mr.  Stem  wrote; 

"This  letter  is  intended  to  in¬ 
form  you  of  my  position  in  the 
current  negotiations  with  your 
union. 

“It  is  also  a  review  of  the  con- 
trsctuai  relations  between  our 
newspapers  and  the  guild  over 
the  last  few  years.  It  compares 

rid  -  management  relationship 
our  relations  with  18  other 
unions  in  Philadelphia  and 
Camden. 

"It  is  perfectly  clear  that 
whatever  action  may  be  taken 
by  your  union  leadership  at  the 
deadline  of  Oct.  31  will  be  legal 
because  of  special  authority  ttie 
membership  has  vested  in  it. 
The  right  to  strike  for  any 
reason  is  inherent  in  a  free 
country.  It  is  as  important  as 
the  right  of  free  speech  or  of 
a  free  press. 

"So  this  letter  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  plea.  Neither  is  it 
a  bluff.  It  is  based  on  facts 
taken  from  the  records,  such  as 
our  own  guild  contracts,  the 
guild  contracts  with  other  news¬ 
papers  the  country  over,  min¬ 
utes  of  negotiations  with  the 
guild  and  other  unions. 

"You  may  find  some  facts  here 
of  which  you  have  not  been  in¬ 
formed. 

Amounts  to  12%  Boost 
"The  offer  made  last  week  by 
the  Record  and  Courier-Post 
newspapers  to  your  representa¬ 
tives  amounts  to  a  12%  Increase 
in  the  scales  plus  a  5%  increase 
for  ttiose  performing  night  work. 
The  scale  changes  (not  includ¬ 
ing  the  night  differential)  would 
mean  the  following  Increases  in 
various  brackets; 


Philadelphia  Record  Publisher 
Declares  'I  Will  Not  Be  Coerced' 


“With  these  increases,  your 
scales  will  be  as  high  or  higher 
than  the  scales  on  any  other 
newspaper  in  the  United  States 
with  the  exception  of  some  clas¬ 
sifications  in  New  York  City. 
The  Courier-Post  scales  (same 
as  the  Record’s)  are  already  the 
highest  paid  by  any  newspaper 
in  America  toe  size  of  the 
Courier-Post  or  in  a  city  even 
four  times  toe  size  of  Camden. 

"Other  changes  to  your  ad¬ 
vantage  contained  in  our  offer 
to  your  representatives  last 
week  include:  1.  Elimination 
of  toe  provision  for  a  $2  per 
week  differential  heretofore  ap¬ 
plying  to  inexperienced  em¬ 
ployes  in  the  business  office.  2. 
Provision  by  which  an  employe 
reaching  toe  age  of  6S  may  re¬ 
tire  and  collect  the  amount  of 
severance  pay  due  him  under 
the  contract  for  his  length  of 
service.  3.  Increase  of  mileage 


allowance  to  9  cents  a  mile.  4. 
Liberalization  of  maternity  ieave 
clause  to  allow  persons  on  such 
leave  to  accumulate  severance 
pay,  vacation  pay,  pay  rating, 
illness  and  other  such  credits. 
5.  Liberalization  of  toe  leave  of 
absence  clause. 

“We  have  withdrawn  all  our 
counter  -  proposals,  so  that  all 
changes  in  the  contract  would 
bring  increased  benefits  to  toe 
guiid  membership  and  none  to 
us. 

"Even  without  toe  above 
changes,  your  present  contract 
has  more  clauses  favorable  to 
guild  members  than  any  other 
guild  contract  now  in  ^ect  in 
the  Unit^  States.  A  few  guild 
contracts  have  one  or  two  work¬ 
ing  conditions  more  favorable 
than  the  equivalent  clauses  In 
your  contract.  But  in  each  of 
those  contracts  there  are  four 
to  26  other  clauses  which  are 


Stern  Papers  Struck; 
Continue  Publication 


Present  Pay 
Up  to  $40 
$M.01  to  $60 
$60.01  to  |7S 


Increase 
$  5  per  week 
$  6  per  week 
$  8  per  week 


$75.01  &  over  $10  per  week 


By  Charles  W.  Duke 

PHILADELPRIA — ^Executives  of 
toe  Philadelphia  Record  and 
Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post 
continued  to  get  out  editions 
after  more  than  500  guild  mem¬ 
bers  In  editorial,  advertising  and 
business  departments  went  on 
strike  at  noon  Nov.  7. 

The  walkout,  designed  as  an¬ 
other  major  test  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild’s  demand 
for  $100  a  week  for  reporters 
and  comparable  pay  in  business 
classifications,  began  quietly  just 
after  the  Stern-owned  Camden 
paper  had  gone  to  press  with 
its  first  afternoon  edition.  Sub¬ 
sequent  editions  were  issued  on 
schedule. 

-We  Have  a  Strike' 

A  34-page  bulldog  edition  of 
the  Record  was  on  toe  street 
five  minutes  ahead  of  its  usual 
time  Tliursday  night,  and  it  con¬ 
tained  a  Page  One  story,  headed 
"We  Have  a  Strike.”  It  carried 
the  byline  of  Harry  T.  Saylor, 
editor-in-chief. 

An  official  announcement  said 
it  was  planned  to  continue  pub¬ 


lication,  relying  on  executives 
to  fill  jobs  left  by  strikers.  At 
the  Record  editorial  rooms, 
there  was  a  handful  of  workers, 
including  toe  usual  editors  and 
the  promotion  manager,  William 
T.  Greene,  Jr. 

Although  the  guild  contract 
with  toe  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
ran  out  Oct.  3,  and  toe  guild 
unit  has  voted  to  strike,  toe 
guild  decided  to  take  action  only 
against  toe  papers  owned  by 
J.  David  Stern,  with  whom  a 
contract  expired  Oct.  31.  Early 
in  guild  history,  Mr.  Stem  was 
the  first  publisher  to  negotiate 
a  contract  with  the  union  and 
the  terms  of  it  were  regarded 
as  very  generous. 

Because  of  toe  battie  which 
the  guild  has  on  its  hands  in 
Los  Angeles  with  the  Hearst- 
owned  Herald  A  Express  tout 
down  for  toe  last  six  weeks,  it 
was  not  considered  likely  here 
that  toe  guild  would  strike,  but 
apparently  there  was  a  last- 
(Continued  on  page  72) 


far  less  favorable  than  their 
equivalents  in  your  contract 

“Apart  from  toe  classifications 
which  include  professional  news¬ 
paper  workers  such  as  reporters, 
rewrite  men,  copyreaders,  etc., 
your  contract  has  scales  for  sec¬ 
retaries,  stenographers  and 
clerks  which  range  from  20  to 
30%  above  toe  going  rate  of 
pay  for  toe  same  work  in  other 
lines  of  business. 

“The  12%  scale  increase  of¬ 
fered  last  week  would  bring  toe 
average  of  Record  and  Courier- 
Post  scale  increases  to  49.41% 
above  toe  1941-42  contract  (ef¬ 
fective  Oct  31,  1941).  These 
increases  include  the  15%  scale 
rise  under  wartime  wage  stabil¬ 
ization,  and  on  top  of  that  15% 
the  16%  rise  in  toe  agreement 
now  expiring,  which  was  toe 
largest  in  our  relations  with  toe 
guild,  and  now  toe  offer  of  12% 
on  top  of  both  of  these— or  a 
total  of  49.41%. 

“’That  49.41%  Increase  is  an 
average.  Some  of  you  have 
been  continuously  emplm^  on 
these  newspapers  since  Oct.  31, 
1941  to  date  will  find,  upon 
computing  your  own  pay  rec¬ 
ords.  that  your  increases  would 
be  MORE  than  49.41%.  Some 
of  you  wlU  find,  they  would  be 
LESS.  In  distributing  percent¬ 
age  increases  in  past  years, 
guild  and  management  usually 
agreed  upon  larger  increases  in 
toe  lower’  bradcets  and  smaller 
increases  in  toe  higher  brackets. 

Scores  of  Merit  Baisea 

"’These  scale  increases,  alone, 
however,  give  you  only  a  par¬ 
tial  view  of  toe  facts.  They  do 
not  include  several  hundred 
merit  increases  to  guild  em¬ 
ployes  in  the  period  from  Oct. 
31,  1941  to  the  present  They 
do  not  include  higher  severance 
pay.  ’They  do  not  include  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  holi¬ 
days.  They  do  not  include  long¬ 
er  vacations  in  some  categories. 
They  do  not  include  maternity 
leave.  They  do  no  include  a  lib¬ 
eralized  policy  on  sick  leave. 

“These  facta  are  matters  of 
record  contained  in  our  guild 
contracts  over  toe  years  since 
the  Record  signed  toe  first  guild 
contract  in  America  in  1934. 

“I  have  asked  several  experi¬ 
enced  labor  leaders  not  connect¬ 
ed  with  newspaper  unions  to 
read  guild  contracts  with  toe 
Courier-Post  and  Record  and  to 
give  their  opinion.  With  but  a 
single  exception  they  character¬ 
ized  them  as  models. 

(Continued  on  Page  70) 
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ences  with  representatives  of  the  Chicago  Typos 
unions  and  management,  was  k  .  .  .  0111 

in* _  1’  TST  n  1  still  hopeful  that  a  settlement  /igree  tO  iPiU 

Fincil  lArfiaA  PrOl^O^inl  couw  bTreached.  The  spokes  f  ^  , 

*  IXXVAl  ¥V  X  lUL/V/DUX  man  said  attempts  were  being  Weeltlv  Roi^e 

*  made  to  reopen  contract  discus  » *  CClUy  nUia«? 

LOS  ANGELES  —  What  was  are  concerned,  final  settlement  sions,  with  a  meeting  “tentative-  Chicago— Printers  empioycd 

characterized  by  Harvey  Kel-  of  the  Herald-Express  dispute  ly  scheduled"  for  some  time  next  by  Chicago  daily  newspapers 

ly,  general  counsd  on  labor  for  will  be  made  on  just  about  the  week.  voted  this  week  to  accept  a  new 

the  Hearst  Newspapers,  as  a  same  terms  as  would  have  been  Meanwhile,  Roger  L.  Putnam,  contract  providing  a  $10  a  week 

"final  offer”  has  been  made  the  case  had  there  never  been  wealthy  industrialist  and  former  increase,  representing  a  13% 

by  the  Herald  A  Express  to  the  a  work  stoppage  in  the  first  mayor  of  Springfield,  declared  raise  over  the  previous  scale. 

Los  Angeles  Newspaper  Guild  place.”  that  rumors  that  he  was  prepar-  The  new  hourly  rate  on  the  day 

and  has  been  turned  down  by  a  The  editorial  declared  that  ing  to  start  a  daily  newspaper  side  is  $2.36.  It  was  $2.08.  The 
175  to  58  secret  ballot  vote.  nearly  400,000  hours  of  work  were  “not  true.”  36V4-hour  week  continues. 

The  offer,  made  to  conform  to  have  been  lost  since  the  strike  Under  the  new  scale,  retro- 

a  suggestion  by  ANG  President  began;  that  525  guildsmen,  300  Editors  Deliver  active  to  Oct.  21,  the  printers 

Milton  Murray,  was  on  a  dollars  A^  employes  and  about  175  e®*'"  $85.50  weekly  for  day  work 

and  cmts  wage  schedule  basis  non-union  workers  have  been  and  $91  for  nights  for  a  36V4- 

inste^  of  percentage-wise  and,  disemployed;  and  that  several  hour  week,  with  the  lobster  shift 

with  few  minor  variations,  was;  hundred  newspaperboys’  earns  _  of  the  6omt  -g^mg  foj.  30  hours  work, 

pre^nt  wages  up  to  $39.99  a  ings  have  been  reduced  by  the  Oatly  Star  joined  other  _  The  new  contract  provides  for 

w^  $5  a  week  rai^;  ^  to  shutdown.  bers  of  the  P®*fP®P®"  six  holidays  annually,  with 

®  weel^  $5.50;  $45  to  Nov.  4^  and  tried  their  hand  at  doubletime  for  holidays  when 

Stereotypers  Plan  delivering  papers  on  home  sub-  .j^g^^ed  and  straight  time  for 

$7,  $55  to  $69.99,  $8.50(  $70  And  •.  scribor  routos.  holid&ys  not  workod 

more,  $10  a  week  raise.  Minneapolis  Strike  When  Star  carrier  boys  went  "^^orKra. 

In  making  known  this  latest  MINNEAPOLIS  —  A  strike  no-  on  a  brief  strike,  among  the  jrpu  i  i.„.  the 

offer,  Kelly  stated  flatly  that  it  tice  against  the  three  Minne  hurriedly  conscripted  carriers  j*  i,.—  .trenathened 

was  not  to  be  construed  as  a  apolis  newspapers  has  been  filed  were  Robert  Curran,  managing  {®“»“®»®  ,P®®“j|  ®  “ 

possible  “springboard”  for  by  Minneapolis  Stereotypers  editor;  John  Curran,  city  editor,  *"  .XL  ““t  ’ 

further  negotiating  but  was  a  union.  The  action  was  taken  and  Dave  Cohen,  advertising  ®  nrinters’  contract  for 

“final  effort"  to  setOe  the  dis-  after  the  Minneopolis  Star  Jour-  manager.  „hf“® 

pute.  nol  and  Tribune  Co.  rejected  The  dispute  arose  over  an  in-  J 

Kelly,  who  is  here  at  the  re-  the  imion’s  wage  proposals.  crease  in  the  paper’s  price  from  ^cMrHtne  to  ’the 

quest  of  Murray,  already  has  Under  the  state  labor  relations  15  cents  a  week  to^  cents  ef-  “  ^ewsn^Bcr  Publishers’ 

his  plane  reservations  for  the  law,  a  wait  of  at  least  10  days  fective  Nov.  15.  The  carriers  Chicago  Newspaper  u  sn 

East  for  Friday.  is  mandatory  before  the  union  income  will  be  increased  from  onnmvpd 

Pointing  out  that  the  “feud”  can  strike.  4Vi!  cents  to  six  cents  for  each  Jhe  contract  was  approved, 

between  the  Herald  &  Express  The  stereotvners  have  de-  customer  a  week.  However,  the  "O  to  ny  ine  uniom 
and  the  guild  is  not  a  matter  of  manded  an  Increase  effective  boys  are  s®®*'*"*  ®®"*®  ®  contact  leaves*  n^otiatto^ 

LlTwatc^^ttl ’entire  pub-  dly  woJkw^  Sd^^eeX  m  ®?"°®''*h'*^®th*‘°"  Ic^’llicrMsI  an“"  aficfSr”®TVpigSpwtS 

from  40  to  37V4  hours.  UntilJan.  —  .  »  rk  j  fio  WaaItIv  TnrrAaoA 

.®®J  1.  the  union  Is  asking  an  In-  Comer  Bovs  Demand  »13  WeeWy  mcrew 

*  refer^  v^ted  crease  in  hoxirly  rates  of  28  cents  More  in  North  Adams  To  Washington  Printers 

Ity  tSn  fte'^p^^’t^  |ow?m  Imiio-s*"  NORTH  ADAMS,  Mass.-On  the  W^i^on-N  e  w  s  paper 

mental  conciliation  service.  ha»o  offered  Worth  Adorns  Tronscript,  it’s  P’^t^ters  have  vot^  ovenj*riii^ 

This  referee  would  have  the  eentf  the  newspaper  boys  who  are  de-  ingly — 331  to  20  to  acc^  a 

Dow^i*  to  r^nH#r  fact.flnHinff  increase  of  ^8  cents  an  hour  vyvovviintf  more  monev  Several  manasement  contract  providins 

ports  with  recommendations  «*^hours°week***ThU°increare  is  ’’®^®  s®’’''®**  notice  they  will  not  ®  ®n?ftriet'of'^(^lumb*la*  drihra 
thereon,  thus  encouraging  settle-  r?  deliver  to  their  customers  unless  °n_P^®trict  M  Colunibia  d^llM. 

ment  by  arbitration  when  dis-  ™.®.  their  profit  is  Increased.  ^®o2^®’^  boosts  wages  by  ^3 

putes  reach  the  boiling  point,  Currently,  the  boys  purchase  for  a  35-hour  wMk  Md,  aCMid- 

the  editorial  explained,  t^k-  the  papers  for  three  cents,  and  ^8  ^  computations  by  Jesse  R 

outs  and  strikes  would  be  pro-  hnnin'^r  ®®1*  t*'®"'  addition,  ?*tt^® 

hibited  during  a  cooling-off  ®  ^®*'^  ®*°'  they  are  able  to  increase  their  ”’  ** 

period  while  the  referee  Is  _  «  n  earnings  through  a  monthly 

weighing  the  case.  Editorial  PoyroU  bonus  system.  nf  k?«7  A!.’ 

“If  procedure  of  this  type  had  Ends  in  Springfield  The  carriers  agreed  to  con-  fnr'thirf 

^n  in  existence  Sept.  3,  it  is  SPRINGFIELD,  Mass.  -  Edl-  tinue  serving  their  customers  ’  *^6  aiff^ 

highly  improbabl®  that  there  torlal  department  employes  of  pending  a  conference  next  week  ^  j  J”® 

would  have  been^any  work  stop-  the  four  Springfield  (Mass.)  between  their  representative  JJ®"*  ^®®“  ^  P“"‘®”  ®"  ^ 

ttTNews  *^1d  Newspapers,  ^whe^  a  strike  of  and  management.  ^"th2*Natlon“al  Trlb^J^ 

me  wews  saia.  in  our  con-  mechanical  union  has  halted  _  .  and  Labor  weeklies 

sldered  opinion,  insofar  as  publication  for  six  weeks,  have  Non-Union  Printer  Printers  ’  orlginaliy  sought 

wages  and  working  conditions  Seen,  remov^  from^the  com-  Be„,en  in  Beaumont  $3^0  an  hour  for  days,  bSTb 

panys  payrml.  The  Springfield  BEAUMONT,  Tex.  —  Violence  later  was  modified  to  $2.50  an 

New^aper  Guild  voW  Nov.  7  marked  a  month-oW  typog-  hour,  making  the  new  scale 

Adverilalno  14  ^  4  ®^®  raphers’  strike  at  the  Beaumont  $2.20,  $2.34  and  $2.49  an  hour. 

Adveitiaing .  14  signed  with  all  four  unions.  Enterprise  and  Journal  when  a  Also  provided  are  an  improved 

Bright  IdMS  .  46  Approximately  100  editorial  non-union  printer  was  waylaid  vacation  clause  and  elimination 

Cartoons  13  employes  of  the  morning  and  and  beaten  while  out  walking  ot  a  mandatory  arbitration 

.  evening  Union,  the  Republican  with  his  wife.  clause. 

r™  ,  “  .  and  the  Daily  News,  where  the  The  Enterprise  and  Journal  — „  .  ^ 

Editorial  .  40  strike  has  been  in  progress  since  management  posted  an  offer  of  $78  m  Columbus,  O. 

PonoBols  .  41  Sept.  26,  have  reived  pay-  $i,ooo  reward  for  apprehension  Columbus,  O.  —  The  Colum- 

Phninm-mlij  IS  ®,beoks  accompanied  by  notices  of  the  assailant.  bus  Typographical  Union  and 

. „  "'®  ®an“ot  pay  V®"  any  with  the  newspapers  being  the  three  Columbus  dally  news- 

Promonoii  .  46  longer,  and  we  recommend  that  published  by  non-union  workers,  papers  signed  a  one-year  con- 

Radio  .  36  y®®  Bud  other  employment.”  the  ITU  local  issued  a  statement  tract  Nov.  4  setting  the  wage 

SKm.  T/.ib  7e  Spokesmen  for  the  three  craft  alleging  “union-busting”  by  the  rate  at  $78  a  week  on  the  day 

.  . union  —  printers,  stereotypers  publisher.  About  40  printers  side  and  $83  a  week  on  the  night 

Short  Takes  .  24  and  tyiiographers  —  said  the  went  on  strike  and  set  up  picket  side,  for  a  37V6  hour  week. 

Syndicates  .  32  strike  was  “no  nearer  settlement  lines  Oct.  3  when  the  manage-  This  is  an  increase  from  $63.75 

than  when  it  started,”  with  ment  refused  to  accede  to  union  dav  and  $67.75  night  under  the 

Aer  ertMe  amMarinz  In  thia  pob-  negotiations  still  “hopelessly  demands  against  operation  of  old  contract  which  expired  Oct. 

^  prvjl!'®  stalemated.”  In  ^ston,  a  mem-  teletyjiesetters.  1.  The  new  contract,  retroac- 

.r** ber  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  (Additional  tabor  newt  on  tive  to  that  date,  contains  a  six- 
of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration,  page  72,)  month  re-opening  clause. 
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Chicago  Sun  Expenses, 
Staff  Cut  By  Field 

By  G«org«  A.  Brandenburg 


CHIOAGO  —  Reduction  in  ex¬ 
penses  and  personnel  at  the 
Chicago  Sun  was  confirmed  here 
this  week  by 
Marshall  Field, 
publisher  and 
editor,  who  has 
approved  econ¬ 
omies  in  opera¬ 
tion  of  his 
morning  news¬ 
paper  approach¬ 
ing  its  fifth  an- 
nlversary  in 
December, 
Arriving  here 
after  having  an- 
nounced  his  in- 
Wemer  tentions  to  ac¬ 
cept  advertising  for  his  New 
York  newspaper  PM,  Field  took 
personal  charge  of  the  "economy 
wave”  at  the  Sun,  which,  it  is 
understood,  will  affect  all  de¬ 
partments. 

In  a  statement  to  EfcP,  Field 
explained:  "The  success  and 
progress  of  the  Chicago  Sun  in 
the  morning  field,  after  being  In 
business  for  approximately  five 
years,  have  made  it  necessary 
to  make  a  survey  of  the  opera¬ 
tions,  which  has  resulted  in  a 
reduction  in  expenses  and  per¬ 
sonnel  in  all  departments  of  the 
newspaper.  The  Sun  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  give  full  coverage  of 
domestic  and  foreign  news.” 

First  to  feel  the  economy 
wave  was  Charles  Werner,  Sun 
editorial  cartoonist  and  former 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  who 
Joined  the  staff  at  the  inception 
of  the  Field  paper  five  years 


CALENDAR 

Nov.  10-11  —  Southwestern 
Assn,  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies,  annual  convention,  San 
Antonio. 

Nov.  11-12 — ^Midwest  Pro¬ 
motion  Managers’  Confer¬ 
ence,  2nd  annual.  Hotel  Gary, 
Gary,  Ind. 

Nov.  13-15 — Association  of 
Canadian  Advertisers,  32nd 
annual  convention.  Royal 
York  Hotel,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Nov.  14-15 — ^Missouri  Press 
Assn.,  convention.  Hotel  Stat- 
ler,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Nov.  15-16  —  Circulation 
Managers,  Western  Confer¬ 
ence,  Cnff  Hotel,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Nov.  15-17— National  Edi¬ 
torial  Assn.,  Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil  meeting,  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

Nov.  16 — ^Weekly  Newspa¬ 
per  Bureau,  of  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Assn.,  meeting.  Edge- 
water  Beach  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Nov.  18  —  American  Assn, 
of  Advertising  Agencies, 
Eastern  annual  meeting,  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria,  New  York. 

Nov.  18-20 — ^Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  Managers,  annual 
meeting  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel,  l^icago. 


ago.  The  37-year-old  cartoonist 
won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1938 
when  he  was  with  the  Oklahoma 
City  OkUhoman  and  Times.  He 
has  since  won  the  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  professional  achievement 
award  for  cartooning  and  has 
received  the  National  Safety 
Council  award  on  three  occa¬ 
sions. 

Jack  Lambert,  who  doubles 
with  pen  and  clay  as  a  cartoon¬ 
ist,  continues  as  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  for  the  Sun. 

Field  said  he  is  consolidating 
the  feature  and  editorial  pages, 
effective  Nov.  11,  with  the  result 
that  he  has  reduced  his  editorial 
writers  staff  frcnn  five  to  two. 
Robert  Lasch  and  Walter  Morris 
are  retained,  the  former  as  chief 
editorial  writer. 

Frank  Smothers,  former  chief 
editorial  writer;  Willard  Shel¬ 
ton  and  Robert  Schwartz  have 
been  released. 

Reduction  in  personnel  In 
other  d^artments  include  a  cut 
In  the  foreign  staff  and  a  greatly 
reduced  Washington  bureau. 

Laurence  T.  Knott  was  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  director. 
(See  details  on  page  64.) 
a 

Glover  Reports  Sales 
OI  5  Newspapers 

Ventoba,  Calif. — Sale  of  five 
newspaper  properties  was  re¬ 
vealed  here  by  W.  H.  Glover  on 
his  return  from  a  14,000-mile 
trip.  Two  are  dailies. 

Fred  A.  Seaton  of  Hastings, 
Neb.,  and  head  of  Seaton  Pub¬ 
lications,  acquired  the  Sheridan 
(Wyo.)  Press,  and  the  Los 
Cruces  (N.  M.)  Sun  New*  was 
sold  to  James  H.  Skewes,  Mer¬ 
idian  (Miss.)  Star,  and  Orville 
E.  Priestly  of  Artesa,  N.  M., 
Glover  reported.  Priestly  for¬ 
merly  was  publisher  of  the 
Crowley  (Miss.)  Signal. 

D.  W.  Whitebrook  of  Chicago 
purchased  the  Hawthorne 
(Calif.)  Advertiser  from  Bern¬ 
ard  Martin  and  arrangements 
were  made  for  tranter  of 
ownerships  of  Idaho  weeklies  at 
Jerome  and  Preston,  Glover 
said. 

a 

Griner  Resigns 

Les  Griner  has  resigned  as  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publisher  of  the 
Ft.  Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel. 
Formerly  Chicago  Sun  mechan¬ 
ical  superintendent,  Griner  was 
previously  with  the  Youngstown 
( O. )  Vindicator.  He  went  to  the 
News-Sentinel  about  a  year  ago. 
■ 

Runs  Special  Edition 

In  observation  of  Gaston 
County’s  Centennial,  the  Gas¬ 
tonia  (N.  C.)  Gazette  Issued  a 
big  special  edition  Just  prior  to 
the  opening  of  the  celebration. 
’The  paper  featured  historical 
material  and  the  record  of  Gas¬ 
ton’s  industrial  development. 


QUOTING  EDITORS 

Food  oditors  oro  having  tholr  say 
in  a  aotias  ei  ads  run  by  Toxsun 
Citrus  Exchange.  Weslaco.  Tex. 
in  150  papers  west  of  Pittsburgh. 
Agency  is  Grant  Advertising. 
Dallas. 


Daily  Color 
Comics  Due 
In  Indianapolis 

When  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate  is  ready  with  mats  for  its 
history  —  making  weekday  col¬ 
ored  comic  strips  late  this 
month,  the  Indianapolis  Times 
will  be  the  first  newspaper  to 
try  them  out. 

For  this  first  offering  of  two, 
three  and  four-color  (including 
black)  comic  strips,  the  syndi¬ 
cate  is  using  its  two  most 
widely  distributed  strips.  A1 
Capp’s  “Li’l  Abner”  and  Ernie 
Bushmiller’s  “Nancy.” 

From  a  trip  to  sound  out  sev¬ 
eral  newspapers,  James  Hennes¬ 
sey,  who  combines  sales  and 
production  activities  for  the  syn¬ 
dicate,  returned  this  midweek  to 
report  great  interest  by  news¬ 
papers  in  whether  weekday 
color  comics  can  be  handled,  in 
how  the  product  would  look 
and  particularly  in  its  appear¬ 
ance  with  one.  two  or  three  ex¬ 
tra  colors.  Many  newspaper¬ 
men  felt  that  this  development 
was  inevitable  but  still  three  or 
four  months  off,  he  said. 

For  the  Times  it  will  be  Nov. 
25,  if  UFS  furnishes  mats  in 
time  to  run  on  that  date,  and 
the  newspaper  has  agreed  to  try 
using  the  comics  separately  on 
the  same  page  with  a  color  ad 
in  order  to  broaden  the  scope 
of  the  color  experiment.  Nor¬ 
mally  the  Times  would  like  to 
use  the  comic  strips  on  its 
comics  page  in  four  colors,  Hen- 
essey  said,  but  will  try  out  the 
two-color  effect  on  another  page 
sometime  during  the  first  week. 
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British  Inquiry 
Views  Aired 
In  Broadcast 

The  Labor  Government’s  In¬ 
quiry  into  the  British  press 
(E&P,  Nov.  2,  Page  8)  cropped 
up  as  a  topic  in  a  program  Nov. 
7  over  WOR,  Mutual  Broadcast¬ 
ing  System  station  in  New  York. 

Lady  Rothermere,  who  is  vis¬ 
iting  in  New  York  with  her  hus¬ 
band,  the  chairman  of  Associ¬ 
ated  Newspapers,  Ltd.;  Don  Id- 
don,  New  York  correspondent  of 
Lord  Rothermere’s  London  Daily 
Mail,  and  Hal  Boyle,  Associated 
Press  reporter,  were  asked  for 
their  viewpoints  on  the  inquiry. 

Iddon  asserted  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  annoyed  at  the  newspa¬ 
pers’  opposition  and  is  "trying  to 
put  a  stralghtjaeket  on  the 
press.”  O^wnership  of  most  of 
the  papers,  he  s^,  is  spread 
among  the  public. 

Ek>yle  remarked  that  "the 
press  you  have  to  worry  about 
is  the  press  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  doesn't  want  to  investi¬ 
gate.  Only  the  critical  press,  he 
explained,  is  always  subject  to 
inquiry  but  a  real  free  press  can 
always  survive  an  investigation. 

“I  endorse  everything  you 
say,”  cut  in  Lady  Rothermere, 
“And  rm  sure  we’re  going  to 
stand  up  to  the  inquiry.” 

“Inquiry,”  Boyle  added,  “is  far 
better  than  suppression.” 

In  London,  there  was  specula¬ 
tion  on  probable  members  of  the 
Royal  Commission  to  be  named 
soon  by  Prime  Minister  Attlee. 
Among  those  mentioned  were: 
Sir  Cyril  Radcliffe,  wartime  di¬ 
rector  general  of  the  Ministry  of 
Information;  Lord  Lindsay,  mas¬ 
ter  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford; 
Wickham  Steed,  former  editor 
of  the  Times;  and  Arthur  Mann., 
former  editor,  Yorkshire  Post. 

London  newspapers  were  al¬ 
most  unanimous  in  their  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  resolution 
adopted  by  Commons. 

The  Daily  Herald,  Labor  party 
organ,  with  the  News  Chronicle 
and  the  Daily  Mirror,  which 
normally  support  the  Labor  gov¬ 
ernment,  did  not  comment. 

The  Times,  which  generally 
has  supported  the  government, 
said  “The  truth  Is  that  argu¬ 
ments  for  the  inquiry  in  the 
form  in  which  they  were  pr^ 
sented  cannot  be  disassociated 
from  lively  fears  of  a  fresh  en¬ 
croachment  on  an  essential  free¬ 
dom.  ...”  _ 

Lord  Kemsley’s  Dally  Graphic 
said,  “This  Is  patently  the  first 
move  in  an  attempt,  if  not  to 
muzzle  the  press,  to  put  a  curb 
on  its  free  expression  of  opinions 
especially  If  they  are  unfavor¬ 
able  to  the  party  in  power.” 


Promotion  Contest 

The  Annual  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher  NewHXiper  Promotion 
Contest,  suspended  during  the 
WOT.  is  being  resumed  this 
year.  Details  lor  the  1948  eom- 
petitien  will  be  found  in  this 
issue  on  page  63. 
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It  Was  a  Great  Story,  But — Please 


Don’t  Assign  Me  to  Nazi  Hanging  Again 


N  U  E  R  N  B  E  R  G  —  Witneninc 

the  execution  of  the  10  con¬ 
doned  Nazi  leaden  in  Nuern¬ 
berg  waa  undoubtedly  the  most 
dramatic  story  I  have  covered 
In  more  than  20  yean  of  Joumal- 
latie  work  with  International 
News  Service. 

The  European  war  and  the 
abdication  of  King  Edward  were 
great  and  exciting  stories  to 
cover,  but  for  sheer  melodra¬ 
matic  history  in  the  making, 
nothing  ever  equalled  in  tense 
emotion  for  me 
the  experience 
of  watching 
those  10  princes 
of  nazidom 
mount  the  gal¬ 
lows  and  plunge 
to  their  deaths. 

It  was  not 
merely  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  watdiing 
10  men  die.  I 
saw  men  blasted 
to  bits  on  the 
betUeflelds  of 
Normandy,  and 
I  saw  women  and  children 
blasted  to  bits  in  the  streets  of 
London  under  the  buzz  bomb  at¬ 
tacks.  But  I  knew  the  records  of 
the  men  who  were  dying  before 
me  that  night.  I  bad  talked  on 
more  than  one  occasion  to  one 
of  them.  Von  Ribbentrop,  when 
he  was  the  arrogant  nazi  ambas¬ 
sador  in  Great  Britain. 

I  knew  what  these  men  repre¬ 
sented.  I  knew  thev  were  the 
symbols  of  a  terrible  era  that 
was  passing  into  history.  That 
had  me  keyed  up  emotionally 
before  the  executions  started, 
and  frankly  I  was  worried  that 
my  hand  might  tremble  to  the 
point  where  it  would  interfere 
with  making  notes  quickly  and 
clearly. 

Streicher's  Groans 

Fortunately  I  found  that 
when  the  final  act  in  this  tre¬ 
mendous  drama  actually  was 
underway,  I  was  far  too  busy 
trying  to  make  notes  of  every 
detail  to  give  any  thought  as 
to  how  I  personally  was  reacting 
to  it.  I  simply  did  not  have 
time  to  think  about  myself. 

The  only  incident  that  made 
me  momentarily  conscious  of 
shuddering  inwardly  was  when 
Streicher  was  groaning  at  the 
end  of  his  rope  immediately 
after  being  hanged.  The  scaffold 
on  which  he  was  executed  was 
directly  in  front  of  where  I  was 
standing. 

When  brought  into  the 
brightly  lighted  execution  hall, 
this  ugly  dwarfish  little  creature 
was  in  the  most  visibly  enraged 
state  of  any  of  the  condemned 
men.  He  was  glowering  with 
bitter  hatred  and  defiance.  I 
suppose  this  nervous  tension 
contracted  his  muscles  and  was 
responsible  for  the  fact  that 
when  the  trap  door  sprung,  he 
went  down  kicking. 

At  any  rate,  the  rope  swung 
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wildly  and  he  groaned  horribly. 
Finally,  the  hangman,  who  had 
descended  from  the  gallows 
platform,  lifted  the  black  can- 
vaa  curtain  that  shielded  one 
side  of  the  scaffold.  He  went 
inside  and  did  something  that 
put  a  stop  to  the  groans  and 
brought  the  rope  to  a  standstill. 
I  was  not  in  mood  to  ask  what 
he  did,  but  assume  he  grabbed 
the  swinging  body  and  pulled 
down  on  It  We  were  all  of  the 
opinion  that  Streicher  had 
strangled. 

To  offset  the  momentary  shud¬ 
dering  effect  this  incident  had  on 
me,  I  scribbled  notes  as  fast  as 
I  could.  When  planning  how  I 
would  handle  the  coverage  of 
this  story,  I  knew  I  would  be 
reporting  it  for  the  entire  Ameri¬ 
can  press  and  that  the  prestige 
of  INS  would  be  at  stake.  I 
was  determined  to  do  mv  best, 
and  I  had  therefore  steeled  my¬ 
self  against  any  emotional  re¬ 
actions  that  might  hamper  my 
work.  This  determination, 
coupled  with  the  fact  we  all 
had  to  work  fast,  served  to  keep 
me  steadier  than  I  thought  I 
would  be. 

Press  Arrangements 

The  press  arrangements  made 
inside  the  small  gymnasium 
building  that  served  as  the  exe¬ 
cution  hall  were  excellent.  As 
one  entered  the  building,  there 
were  four  small  wooden  tables 
lined  up  in  front  of  the  wall  on 
either  side  of  the  door.  Four 
of  these  tables  faced  the  No.- 1 
scaffold.  The  other  four  faced 
the  No.  2  scaffold. 

Behind  each  table  was  a 
wooden  chair.  I  took  possession 
of  the  No.  7  table  facing  the 
first  scaffold.  The  eight  cor¬ 
respondents  covering  the  event 
for  the  world’s  press  were 
brought  into  the  building  at  1 
a.m.,  just  11  minutes  before 
Ribbentrop  entered.  I  wore  my 
war  correspondent  uniform,  with 
an  army  field  raincoat  and  a 
campaign  cap.  All  the  other 
correspondents  likewise  were  in 
uniform. 

I  carried  with  me  a  six  by 
eight  inch  writing  pad  with  a 
metal  clip  to  keep  my  papers 
in  order.  Also  eight  sharpened 
pencils.  I  used  a  total  of  43 
sheets  of  paper  to  make  notes 
at  the  scene  of  the  execution. 

As  soon  as  we  had  taken  our 
places  behind  the  little  tables, 
we  were  told  by  the  U.  S.  Army 
colonel  directing  the  proceed¬ 
ings  that  we  would  be  expected 
to  stand  as  each  man  was  exe¬ 
cuted  but  that  we  were  free  to 
sit  down  at  any  other  time. 
Actually,  we  stood  as  each  con- 
denmed  man  entered  the  hall 
and  we  remained  standing  until 
he  had  plunged  through  the 
trap  door  of  &e  scaffold. 


We  also  were  assured  that 
our  view  of  the  proceedings 
would  be  unobstructed,  and  this 
promise  was  kept  faithfully. 
The  representatives  of  the  quad¬ 
ripartite  commission  and  the 
o&er  official  witnesses  stood  at 
one  end  of  the  room,  to  the  left 
of  the  first  scaffold. 

My  First  Nets 

The  first  note  I  made  on  my 
pad  inside  the  hall  was  to  re¬ 
cord  the  impressive  sight  of  the 
American  GI  guards  I  had  seen 
outside  the  building,  between 
the  death  row  block  of  the  tail 
and  the  gymnasium.  They 
were  not  lined  up,  but  scattered 
a  few  yards  apart  in  the  dimly 
lit  courtyard  beneath  the  trees. 
Each  guard  had  a  rifle  with 
fixed  bayonet,  and  they  were 
standing  at  parade  rest.  The 
most  striking  feature  about  them 
was  the  chrome-plated  helmets 
they  wore.  Shaped  like  the  or¬ 
dinary  V.  S.  army  combat  hel¬ 
met,  Aey  looked  like  the  diining 
headgear  of  ancient  warriors. 
It  must  have  been  a  startling 
sight  for  the  condemned  men  <m 
that  last  walk. 

My  next  move  was  to  look 
around  to  see  whom  I  could  get 
to  translate  into  English  for  me 
the  last  words  of  the  condemned 
men.  I  do  not  know  German 
and  I  wanted  to  be  sure  of  a 
quick  and  accurate  translation 
of  evervthinv  that  was  said.  I 
noticed  Dr.  William  Hoegner,  the 
Minister-President  of  Bavaria, 
standing  nearby.  He  was  one  of 
the  two  official  German  witnes¬ 
ses.  Knowing  that  he  spoke 
English,  I  asked  him  to  stand 
bv  me  and  act  as  my  interpreter. 
He  did  so  willlnglv.  I  later 
checked  my  translations  with 
the  official  army  interpreter  and 
found  them  correct. 

Before  being  escorted  from  the 
courthouse  to  the  execution 
chamber,  I  synchronized  my 
watch  with  that  of  the  securi^' 
commandant.  As  Ribbentrop 
stepped  inside  the  door  of  the 
gymnasium  building  to  lead  the 
parade  of  death  of  the  nazi 
leaders  to  the  gallows,  I  looked 
at  my  watch.  It  was  11  minutes 
past  1  a.m.  of  Wednesday,  Oct. 
16th.  1946.  I  wrote  it  down 
quickly. 

I  then  noted  that  Ribbentrop 
stood  just  inside  the  doorway, 
with  an  American  Army  colonel 
facing  him.  Two  American 
sergeants  were  removing  the 
manacles  that  held  his  hands 
behind  his  back.  All  the  con¬ 
demned  men  had  been  manacled 
in  their  cells,  immediately  after 
the  discovery  of  Goering’s 
suicide. 

When  Ribbentrop  first  step¬ 
ped  inside  the  execution  hall, 
he  was  momentarily  blinded  by 
the  glare  of  the  10  electric  Ughte 
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suspended  from  the  20  foot  cell¬ 
ing.  He  kept  his  eyes  closed 
for  a  moment,  then  opened  them, 
blinked  a  couple  of  times  and 
looked  aroimd.  He  was  stand¬ 
ing  erect,  head  held  up,  lips 
tight  and  a  haggard  look  on  his 
face.  I  made  a  note  of  every 
detail  my  eyes  caught  The 
short-hand  I  learned  when  I  was 
covering  the  Senate  back  in  the 
early  thirties  served  me  weU. 
That  should  be  part  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  of  every  reporter. 

Each  time  the  trap  was  sprung 
beneath  one  of  the  10  men  and 
the  body  plunged  into  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  scaffold’s  interior, 
I  looked  at  my  watch  and  made 
a  note  of  the  time. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic 
moments  of  the  proceedings  was 
when,  after  the  last  man  had 
been  hanged,  the  door  opened 
and  two  soldiers  brought  m  the 
dead  body  of  Goering  on  a 
stretcher.  I  thought  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  they  were  going  to  hang 
the  dead  body,  but  the  four 
Allied  Commission  generals 
merely  wished  us  to  see  that  the 
crown  prince  of  nazidom  was 
definitely  dead. 

When  we  finally  left  the  exe¬ 
cution  chamber  at  3  a.m.,  we 
were  escorted  back  to  the  de¬ 
fense  counsel  quarters  in  the 
Palace  of  Justice  where  we  were 
to  confined  until  6  a.m.  We 
repeatedly  urged  Col.  B.  C 
Andrus,  the  security  comman¬ 
dant,  to  release  us  sooner  in 
view  of  Goering’s  suicide  and 
the  danger  of  a  leak  on  the  exe¬ 
cutions.  He  stood  fast,  however, 
by  the  orders  of  the  quadri- 

Sartite  commission  that  we  must 
e  held  in  confinement  until  the 
bodies  had  been  removed  from 
the  prison. 

13  Flashes 

Awaiting  release,  I  wrote  IS 
flakes  reporting  Gocrlng’s  sui¬ 
cide,  the  hanging  of  the  10  other 
condemned  nazi  leaders,  and  the 
highlights  of  the  executions.  I 
made  five  carbon  copies  of  each 
message  so  that  it  could  be  filed 
five  different  ways  to  New  York. 

My  first  flash  read:  ‘Tool 
flash  Goering  suicided  In  cell 
2245  Kingsmlth.”  I  then  started 
writing  my  lead  story  and  had 
completed  about  800  words  when 
we  were  released. 

Approaching  the  press  room, 
I  was  met  by  Karl  Quigley, 
Chief  of  the  INS  Vienna  Bureau. 
I  handed  Quigley  my  flashes 
and  he  bolted  like  a  streak  of 
lightning  for  the  wireless  trans¬ 
mission  offices.  I  went  to  a 
small  office  behind  the  press 
room  and  typed  away  the  rest 
of  this  history  story  without  a 
break  until  I  was  finished 
shortly  after  nine  thirty  a.m. 
It  was  a  great  story.  I  am  grate¬ 
ful  to  INS  for  the  privilege  of 
covering  it,  but  I  hope  Seymour 
Berkson  does  not  have  any  more 
assignments  like  that  in  mind 
for  me. 

LISHIB  for  Neveaiber  9.  1944 
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PM  SgIIs  Advertising 
And  IngersoU  Resigns 

^^*TER  a  flv*  WI-I. 


3iM 


T?£??L‘‘*«.eoua£y*i  J’„*fS:A  «*  PM  ap- 


black,  the  county’s  only  m«w  ^  <rf  PM  ap- 

polltM  adlesi  nwroSSi^SdS  8??^  June  18,  1940,  a  line  at 

M  ^ertla^  ^  n^2dv^* 


Of 


sS^“"‘^sn.^LS’ 

me  a  letter  ny-  ^  eopy  »lnce  the  newspaoS  £«*  aelllM  ot  advertia- 

ln«:  ‘This  iTto  founded  In  “""wper  m« jw  not  regarded  aa  an  Im- 
welcome  PM  to  4,^®  eppoared  atUhSJf ®°“”e.  “d  the 

New  York  and  Wednesday.  »«lvertlalng  had 

*0  the  Amiri!  ^“Won  2SS-  «*^e2S 

can  scene.  Your  fp^cwed  the  9}^i  *  circulation 

interest  Marahall  June  calling  upon 

Proa^tiL  fifi?'  PubUaher  ^loo  ooo  ^*,e*«:ulaaon 

leads  me  to  be-  v*^  financial  mentioning  ad- 

Meve  tit  ^  Sf*"-.  "Thet  “  •  PoLible 

are  about  to  ad<i  mere  is  more  . 

■  notable  chap-  £?**?**“4„^  ■  “  ■  it  f!fP  •<*'^ertialng,’’ 

fer  to  the  h£  fu  PM’s  in-  ^  would  M  a 

tory  of  oSj  tow  f®Pen‘>ence”  In  ™’*  **"*' 

press.’  lie  dependence  ETl'iSlu.  **  .'ouM  conceivab^ 

"f  do  not  ^,^°ne  mans  t.— «  ?ii^  ““*•  PM  orlgln- 

*>e  here  todaV  .7^*'  fn  support  SPii..  •‘?*^A'“nj  seUlng  ad- 

woul^ld  i*  **>“  "M^d  possibly  arbu.  f «.*  *®  itself^ fri 

“Vs^‘^$‘S“p^“.r«rer 

»*»  In  t^*blimk**aiMi  i*’*^*'  edited  oa'  managing 

W  hl!?2  *^dur?nTiSjeffi2?i 

J!S?£ypwo^^?Iy"m2S  SdvertisiSl 

»*nfo“^tend  PM  «  business  manage 

5?i;!rnd^  paper  %o“u^^^ 


to  ' 

^n^er6o({ 


o^ioS**"*  fr^°“i.SM:2reo‘5gl‘ 


c^  by  PM*fahfuL®r”3rbcse-  advertl 

ewn  way.*^rsonalto  T°  **®  or  two  weeks.  fM  was  established,'  it  "couW 

in  establishing  a  uniform  base 
I?,!?  advertising,  based  on 
size  of  ad  and  nnt  An  niawwia 


Iwig  Vlt*tt2t*’lt*’|?ouM“hi‘®»®  2fi*“  'natter  of  principle.  De-  Iwl  “'*''®5‘“'ng,  cased  ot 
mmpromise  with  PM’s  3?ii®  '“uch  mis-quotatton  1  re  “'^.nnd  not  on  classifl- 

SSlS-mS? 

!sS.s  «£pS’r.i*n;".“  “•  ■""■■ 


is  S'  ife  ■tolKU"^ 
5- sra -i-.-sa- 


display  rates 

» .P?’Jr  “nd  Sunday 

LOC.'KL— NATIONAL 


iss 


BASE  RATE .  Agate  Line 

!!"”  (<>”«’«») 
iinci  (one  rear) 

10.000  linet  (one  rear)  4S 

^^Ui^riSliid'r  KJiV  of -.^ee^S^d 

AMUS^|S¥s'(’aMl'oldd™''- 

entertainment  *«<••»« 


i  o  (and  all  paid 
entertainment  except  mov¬ 
ie.)  Flat  . .  ,„ 

CLASSlFIED-UNbisPLA  V 

It-Pnl. 


^  thSt  thi  PrSTdlni  Mito®  h?"*  *0™  th2  CLASSmEDlluNbi 


^Point 
Line  Only 


Three  timet  or  more  witMn 
one  week 


^our  proposal  to  st£toln^yoS^  PM^m  ^  opinion,  the  need  for 
•nterprl^  slmplv  bymerchl^  '*??"  greater  and 

JWng  Information. wltlT  the  t^I  cimHni.f “♦“““2. •* 

^foJ^Sp>hi5,Ta,"p7l  “SBSp^^ars.^ 

*SJK?KM;,s’S 

»»ITO«  a  ^0illSHf«torM.».«b.,».  »4* 


“Dbab  Ralph; 

5  am  sorry  that  you  feel  that 
you  are  person¬ 
ally  unable  to 
continue  as  Ed¬ 
itor  of  PBl 
“Origin- 
elly  and  until 
now,  PM  has 
not  taken  ad¬ 
vertising.  But 
PM  has  been  a 
going  institu¬ 
tion  for  over 
alx  years.  It  is 
now  a  well  es- 

tal**ffc**^  Meld 

In  the  newn>a- 

8fl  X?^****  iJ^  ®“*  *■“  mlatake 
afanda  for  and 
afand  for.  AaS 

^SJrad"2tXS?n':JJ*!3n‘^‘ 

Imteed  in  the  light  of  Plfa 
e^b^h^  character,  I  cann^ 
S!}£  ‘•‘“w  Is  TOW 

^tontial  danger  to  PM*!  Inde- 
Mndence  In  the  tact  that  Its  ex- 
totjmee  so  largely  depends  on 
“*  "“a”  deslree  to  sup¬ 
port  It  than  could  possibly  arlM 
"““accepting  sup^  ft^£^ 
advertisers  of  the  community 
♦slJ*  ^  In  part  for  this  reason 
♦fcf*  rSJ!  **•’'*  always  agreed 
mfi  *  ®rta*ence  cannotro? 
gently  depend  on  whe^ 
one  man  happens  to  wish  to 
continue  to  support  it  PM  is 
too  important  tor  that:  its  ner- 
TOnence  can  only  be  asnired^if 
f  cannot 

Jus^  to  myself— or,  indeed,  to 
jL^e  public  —  the  continuoiu 
of  toe  deficits  of  an  In- 
rtitotion  which,  if  it  is  to  fulfill 
Its  function,  should  pay  its  own 
provide  for  its 
grow^  and  development. 

®  e  i?e  editors  and  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  paper,  other  than 
I'elieve  that  by  taHnp 
~7ertlsTO,  we  can  achieve  this 
have  therefore  de- 
™  a**®!!  “ew  take 

advertising. 

i„  *!l“*®??M?l**ely  you  feel  that, 
'".Ibe  light  of  this  change  of 
policy,  you  personally  are  too 
closely  Identified  with  a  no-ad¬ 
vertising  PM  to  be  willing  to 
continue  as  the  Editor.  That  is 
a  matter  which  1  cannot  argue 
with  you. 

"1  want  to  express  my  grati¬ 
tude  and  appreciation  to  you  for 
founding  PM  and  for  the  work 
you  have  done  in  making  PM 
the  paper  it  is.  * 

.  "f  take  satisfaction  from  the 
fact  that,  although  you  have 
Riven  up  the  active  editorship  of 
PM,  you  have  expressed  a  will- 
in^ess  to  continue  to  consult 
Si?  ’”®v.  *"  coimectlon  with 
PM’s  problems. 

“I  have  no  choice  but  to  ac¬ 
cept  vour  resisnatlon. 

Sincerely,  Marshall  ndd.” 
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S.  F.  Reporters  Write 
‘Editorial  Essays’ 

By  Ccimpbell  Watson 

SAN  FRANCISCO. — ^Reporter-  plonitive  thought  and  de&nition 
editorial  writers  are  being  of  the  issue  produced  by  the 
need  efltctlTely  on  the  San  Chronicle's  top  management,” 
rtmeitco  Chronicle.  One  al-  said  one  of  the  members  of  the 
ready  has  betti  as  far  as  Bikini  editorial  group, 
to  get  ^terial  for  the  editorial  In  addition  to  the  mobile  trio 
pag&  Others  have  visited  news  mentioned,  the  Chronicle  edl- 
qioto  closer  at  hand.  torial  “bull-pen”  has  the  full- 

reporter-editorial  writers  time  services  of  Qoyd  Sweigert, 
“Mp  produce  what  the  Chronicle  editorial  cartoonist,  and  of  vet- 
styla  "editorial  essays.”  These  erans  Ben  Macomber  and  Stan- 
ere  lengthy  editorials  which  dis-  ley  Mitdiell,  who  carried  the 
cw,  define,  explore  and  ex-  editorial  bod  during  the  war. 


G.  f?.  Schaeffei 
Retired  Nov.  1 

CmcASo — G.  Ray  Schaeffer, 
former  advertising  manager  of 
Blarshall  Field  A  Co.,  and  a  dl- 
reetor  of  the 


Write  Simplys 
Knight  Tells 
'Keen  Teens' 


Bv  Camobell  Wotenn  -warsnan  r  ieio  «  »-q.,  ana  a  ui-  CHlCAOO-^ohn  S.  Knight, 

ny  Wimpbell  Watson  A  „d?t  sir^S  president  of  Knight  Newspapers, 

rironStioM  heW  «  press  conference  for  CM- 
fmm  ttfe  “go  Diily  News’  "Keen  Teens" 
fIIm^  oSSIiiM  hwe  last  week  and  outlined 
SS  N^  l  In  steps  he  would  take  if  entering 
hS  ‘he  newspaper  business  today. 
SS^n^r^  “I  would  get  a  Uberal  edu- 
tSr  ^  Fteld^s  cation,”  said  Knight,  "with  em- 
Mmiunt  Smv  Phasia  on  English,  language,  his- 
J^hant  berv  political  science.  I  would 

Sihaeffer.who  a  Job  on  a  small  news^« 
began  newspa-  where  you  learn  to  do  evety- 

ere  lenmy  editortals  which  dis-  ley  Mitchell,  who  carried  the  per  work  as  a  ‘h*,^- 

cuss,  define,  explore  and  ex-  editorial  hod  during  the  war.  Schaefier  reporter  for  the  ‘“jnto  smte  simpff 

pto  issues  of  special  moment.  Brier  regularly  writes  a  page  Associated  Press, 

They  do  not  necessarily  express  one  column  in  addition  to  his  later  was  with  the  Charles  Dan-  PO"^croiw.  he  ReaOi- 

an  ODinion.  ^iitnrlol  •.•ineraiuirinl  iel  Prev  Comnanv.  local  adver-  hluty  is  very  Important  in  writ- 


an  opinion.  editorial  page  supervisorial  iel  Frey  Company,  local  adver-  imponani  in  wnv 

Ultorial  essays  are  produced  duties.  Using  agency,  before  Joining  ‘“t  ,  ,  , .  ..  , 

u^er  the  personal  direction  of  As  to  the  postwar  additions.  Field’s  in  1918.  He  was  named  ‘h*  P°hP 

Paul  C.  Smith,  editor  and  gen-  BJcArdle  was  with  the  Navy  in  advertising  manager  of  the  Chi- 
eral  manager.  For  baekgrcwnd  the  Pacific:  Peck  in  New  York  cago  department  store  in  1920. 

reporting  on  which  to  base  the  and  London  with  OWI  and  Ma-  Schaeffer  retired  as  secretary  of  * 

e^rial  essays  Mr.  Smith  and  honey,  graduate  of  both  United  the  ABC  board  of  directors  at 

Boyce  Brier,  editorial  page  Press  and  of  filmdom.  was  Orl-  the  annual  meeting  here  last 

director,  send  a  reporter-edit-  ental  specialist  for  OWI  during  month.  He  plans  to  make  his  *1,.;  n,niiu 

oriel  writer  to  the  ^e,  assign  the  waiT  home  in  Sarasota.  Fla.  h.i? 

a  veteran  editorial  writer  to _ 2^  t 

-r-niTTh  call  <•  S  ground  for  newspaper  work.  In 

WAA  Is  Expanding  ssMssKrfSs 

writora^vlty'***KMn^*”M>*  A^ATI^V  lAfrtTlF  “'c  handout,  particularly  in 

aX  did  wver  ftT^r  “  e  /igeilCy  YY  OrA  Washington,  a^  teat’s  the  story 

e^torial  page  he  also  filed'newl  - - -  _  . . .  . . .  . . 


help  you  obtain  a  better  back¬ 
ground  for  newspaper  work.  In 
this  day  of  government  bureaus 
and  public  relations,  a  reporter 
should  not  be  content  with  a 
handout  There  is  a  story  behind 
the  handout  particularly  in 
Washington,  and  that’s  the  story 
the  reporter  should  get 
“I  would  regard  my  job  as  an 


page  storire.  He  or^oSlv  WASHINGTON— To  faclUtate  glonal  offices,  additional  “I  would  regard  my  job  as  w 
went  to  ^n  Diego  to  observe  “•«  expanded  regional  surplus  agencies  will  be  appointed  to  honorable  occitoation  with  grert 
vecial  pre-Bikini  tests  amt  »■»  sales  programs  now  underway  provide  on-the-spot  service  in  opportunities  for  advancement 
perimente.  throughout  tee  United  Stotes,  other  regions  of  WAA  where  tee  And  I  think  I  would  get__ac- 


Refennatory  Story 


War  A^ts  Administration  is  regional  director  so-  desires.  quainted  with  the  publisher.” 
broadening  its  advertising  The  eight  agencies,  at  tee  ■ 


more  normal  example  of  agency  program.  present  time  servicing  regional  Rnnlr  Tnlira 

Northrop  Clarey,  Deputy  Ad-  advertising  for  WAA.  are:  Al-  AtoOn  S^BOOK  lO^ 
w  ministrator  for  Information  and  len  and  Reynolds,  Omaha;  Bruce  Of  Tcist©  in  Aq  Art 

Advertising,  announced  that  ad-  Brewer  and  Co.,  Kansas  City;  Sanford  E.  Gerard,  a  mem^ 
but  Mr  vertising  will  be  divided  into  Connor  Advertising  Agency,  jjgj.  ^^t  department  of 

ten  wor^  ^f^eml^^t  ‘wo  phases,  national  and  region-  Denver;  D’Arcy  Advertising  Co..  Lennen  &  MltcheU.'Inc.,  is  the 

wi_  ^  pt  exploration.  He  al.  St.  Louis;  Knox  Reeves  Adver-  -uthor  of  a  new  book  "How 

into  Fuller  &  Smite  &  Ross  Inc.,  tising,  Inc.,  Minneapolis;  Liller  Qood  Is  Your  Taste,”  published 

Mahoney,  which  has  handled  government  Neal  and  Battle.  Atlanta:  and  ^  C®’ 

are  Templeton  Peck  surplus  property  advertising  for  McCarty  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  San  ^F<,f,nerly  art  director  of 

writes  ^ded  two  years,  will  continue  Francisco,  Seattle  and  Dallas.  Macy’s  and  many  large  ad  agen- 

for  thi.  .r2-.ioT  to  direct  all  national  programs.  puller  &  Smite  &  Ross  in  ad-  cies,  Gerard  has  set  between 

tek  AJi  *  'porting  This  agency  will  place  advertis-  dltion  to  tee  national  advertising  covers  all  the  known  tastes  ex- 

wite  ™®1  *“8  for  real  property,  aircraft,  has  been  handUng  regional  acP  tant,  including  advertising  and 

remn^Kni^  bac^ounds  of  consumer  and  capital  goods  as  vertising  in  Chicago,  Detroit,  industrial  uses,  as  well  as  home, 

~,i5i  G«y*rnment  well  as  handUng  policy  and  in-  Cleveland,  Richmond,  New  York,  housewares,  clothing,  furniture. 

Mahnn^  *®®'  j  stltutional  matters.  TTie  retention  of  additional  A  section  devoted  to  adver- 

to  mMt  nn  deadlines  Upon  tee  recommendation  of  agencies  will  not  affect  tee  per-  tising  art  is  illustrated  with  lay- 

to  enver  necessities  pgR^  who  established  in  July  tee  sonnel  or  operation  of  the  ad-  outs,  showing  the  functional 

nromteJ  nl..®i  and  original  basic  network  of  eight  vertising  staffs  in  regional  of-  use  of  good  taste  from  rough 

rdUed  to  Bri»  'hy”%hone*  “8®"®*®®  service  WAA  re-  flees.  design  to  finished  art  and  copy. 

Changing  events  meant  Mooney 

BJ^e  three  trips  to  Preston. 

The  editorial  essay  format  was 
myjped  at  a  meeting  of  Smite. 

Brlw  and  Mahoney,  then  first 
drafts  were  made  and  re¬ 
vised. 

The  resultant  article  scored 
many  theories  in  vogue  at  the 
reformatory,  yet  won  praise  as 
eminently  fair”  from  Earl 
Holten,  head  of  the  CaUfomla 
Youth  Authority.  Holten  also 
said  the  essay  served  as  a  “val¬ 
uable  clarification  of  thinking 
on  a  vital  matter.” 

Ihe  "mobile  editorial  report¬ 
ers’  enable  more  than  special 
material.  They  provide  the  edi- 

trained^nrestlgators^nd^MSure  editorials  whan  thasa  Son  Frandseo  Clwoaiela  lallowa  gat  togathar,  Lah  to  right!  Tampleton  Pack 
collection  of  any  matter  desired.  Raanalh  HcArdla  and  Staalay  Mitehall.  writan;  Qoyd  Swaioart,  cartoonist;  Royca  Briar.  adUotlal 

The  product  "reflects  the  ex-  poga  diiactor,  and  Ban  Maeombar  and  Vlaeont  Maltoaer,  writan. 
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Farrington’s  Victory 
Boosts  Hawaii  State 


By  Moray  Epetem 

HONOLUI/U — ^The  combination 

of  public  official  and  news¬ 
paper  president  is  expected  to 
be  the  winning 
combination  for 
the  people  of 
Hawaii. 

For  when  the 
territory  is  wel¬ 
comed  into  the 
listerhood  of 
states,  as  is  fore¬ 
seen  in  1947  or 
soon  after,  much 
of  the  credit  for 
this  accomplish- 
Blent  will  go  to  _  . 

Joseph  R.  Far-  Faniagloii 

tington,  delegate  to  Congress 
knd  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin,  Ltd. 

Elected  Nov.  5  to  sit  during 
a  third  term  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Mr.  Farrington 
is  not  the  type  of  man  who  does 
much  sitting.  His  Vigorous, 
thorough  campaigning  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  among  colleagues 
who  were  sometimes  indtRerent 
end  more  often  unfamiliar  with 
Hawaii’s  statehood  aspirations, 
has  earned  another  political  vic¬ 
tory  for  him. 

After  the  first  World  War,  and 
with  a  B.A.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  tucked 
■way.  he  became  a  reporter  for 
file  Phnadelphia  Publk  Ledger. 

From  1920  to  1923,  Mr.  Farring¬ 
ton  served  as  White  House  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Phnadelphia 
Evening  Ledger. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  next 
year,  he  returned  to  Honolulu 
to  become  managing  editor  of 

»  WlilSniR  Vm- HmroMbor  f.  IMt 


the  Star-Bulletin,  and  in  1926 
was  elected  a  director  of  the 
corporation.  Then,  in  1933, 
upon  the  death  of  his  father, 
vmo  was  president  and  publish¬ 
er,  he  became  head  of  the  Star- 
Bulletin  and  of  the  Hilo  Trib- 
vne-HeroM. 

During  the  1946  campaign,  as 
previously  under  Mr.  Farring¬ 
ton’s  journalistic  eye,  the  Star- 
Bulletin  provided  the  completest 
possible  coverage  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  and  general  election  cam¬ 
paigns.  Pages  two  and  three 
were  devoted  almost  exclusively 
every  day  to  political  news. 

One  reporter  handled  the  po¬ 
litical  roundup  on  Oahu.  An¬ 
other  staff  reporter  and  string 
correspondents  were  assigned  to 
cover  political  rallies  on  the 
other  islands.  Coverage  of  70 
urban  rallies  in  Honolulu  during 
the  primary  campaign  and  65 
rallies  before  the  general  elec¬ 
tion  was  divided  among  18  other 
members  of  the  paper’s  editorial 
staff. 

Mr.  Farrington  based  his  cam¬ 
paign  for  reelection  primarily 
on  his  efforts  in  Washington  for 
statehood.  ’"The  basic  issue,” 
he  says,  ”is  the  importance  of 
statehood  for  Hawaii  to  us  and 
to  the  nation,  and  who  is  best 
equipped  to  tidvance  this  cause 

HeadliiM  of  Week 

Son  Froncisee  fCodil.)  News 
headline  Nov.  6  read:  Cali- 
iomia  dees  what  ceases  M- 
Honally. 


in  the  new  Congress  which  con¬ 
venes  Jan.  2.” 

Despite  personal  attacks  from 
his  opposition  and  attacks  from 
wtUtin  party  ranks  because  he 
would  not  repudiate  indorse¬ 
ment  by  the  Politleal  AcUon 
Committee,  Mr.  Farrington  en¬ 
gaged  in  no  personal  clashes 
during  the  campaign.  It  was 
msKle  plain  that  the  CIO-PAC 
indorsement  was  on  the  issue 
of  statehood  and  that  he  made 
no  pledges  to  this  or  any  other 
special  group. 

He  began  his  political  career 
in  1934  when  he  was  elected  as 
senator  from  Oahu  to  the  ter¬ 
ritorial  legislature. 

Turning  to  a  lighter  side  of 
politics,  the  quiet  talking  dele¬ 
gate  likes  to  recall  with  a 
chuckle  the  bewilderment  of 
his  Democratic  guests  in  the 
Islands. 

“I  mingle  with  them  all  the 
time  in  Washington,”  he  ex¬ 
plains,  “and  when  they  come 
out  here,  I  introduce  them  to 
all  the  Republicans.  They’ve 
forgotten  that  Fm  one  too.” 


Chinese  High  Court 
Upholds  Bundle 

Sbanghai — ^The  Chinese  high 
court  on  Tuesday,  upheld  a 
lower  court  decision  which  ac¬ 
quitted  Walter  Rundle,  United 
Press  manager  for  China,  of 
criminal  libel  charges  filed  by 
Wolfgang  Schenke,  a  German 
accused  of  espionage  for  Japan. 

Schenke  charged  he  was  li¬ 
beled  by  a  dispatch  which 
Rundle  wrote  in  reporting  a 
U.  S.  Army  press  conference 
concerniim  a  war  crimes  case 
against  2'7  Nazis  of  the  Ehrhardt 
bureau.  Under  Chinese  law,  he 
was  allowed  to  appeal  the  lower 
court’s  decision  in  favor  of 
Ihnidle,  but  the>  high  court 
T«Hng  is  final. 


ChL  Tribune 
Costs  5«020  I 
Election  Pages 

CmcAGO— Election  night  meant 
just  one  page  cast  after  an¬ 
other  for  a  total  of  5,020  at  the 
Chicago  Tribune  to  print  elec¬ 
tion  aM  other  news. 

total  included  all  regular 
editions  and  election  specials,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Edward  Brown,  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Tribune 
stereotyping  department  ’The 
5,020  ca^  were  used  for  40-page 
and  later  52-page  editions. 

Today,  a  normal  daily  easting 
averages  about  4,000,  Brown 
stated.  The  stereotype  plates 
were  cast  for  nine  presses,  each 
printing  about  40,000  copies  an 
hour.  Only  about  10  minutes 
elap^  from  the  moment  the 
stereotypers  received  the  mats, 
from  Which  the  casts  were  made, 
until  the  finished  plates  were  oa 
the  presses. 

Publisher  May 
Lead  Congress 

Washington  —  Newspapermen 
are  likely  to  take  the  top  spots 
in  both  teusea  of  Congress  as  a 
result  of  the  switch  from  Demo¬ 
cratic  to  Republican  control. 

Rep.  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr., 
publiAer  of  the  North  Attle¬ 
boro  (Mass.)  Evening  Chronicle, 
will  unopposed  by  his  party 
members  for  the  speakership  of 
^e  house  and  Rep.  Clarence 
Brown,  publisher  of  several 
newspapers  in  Ohio,  has  the  lead 
for  the  majority  leadership. 

On  the  senate  side.  Senator 
Arthur  H.  Vandenburg,  who  was 
publidier  of  the  Grand  Bapidt 
(Mich.)  Herald  until  he  came  to 
Washington,  is  slated  for  the  of¬ 
fice  of  presldeat  pro  tempore. 

it 


THE  ADVmnSING  SUHVEY 

Newspaper  Linage 
Hits  Close  to  '29  Record 


By  SamtMl  Bovnar 

NEWSPAPER  advertising  linage 

is  right  now  hsMIng  tor  its 
biggest  year  since  1819.  That’s 
appaiani  from  the  pace  sat  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  three  quarters  of 
this  year. 

WRh  the  last  quarter  still  to 
be  heard  from  and  the  trend 
still  rising,  the  year’s  total  may 
eoneeivably  pan  1829’s  record. 
But,  don’t  count  on  it  October 
to  December,  1929,  was  the  big¬ 
gest  fourth  quarter  in  news¬ 
paper  history,  and  it  will  have 
to  be  surpass  by  almost  50% 
t^  year  if  the  total  is  to 
be  topped. 

Now  90%  ei  '21 

Here’s  the  way  the  millions 
and  billions  line  up,  with  the 
52-city  summaries  of  Media  Re¬ 
cords  as  the  indicator: 

Total  linage  for  52  cities, 
January  through  September: 
1929,  1,390,000,^;  1946,  1,237,- 
000,000^  shade  under  90%  cf 
*29. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  ’29, 
507,000,000  lines  were  carried, 
for  a  year’s  total  of  1,897,000,000. 
To  match  that  figure,  the  last 
quarter  of  1040  will  have  to 
amass  680,000,000  lines  in  the 
52  cities,  a  very  unlikely  i>er- 
formance. 

But,  for  the  more  significant 
aspects  of  these  figures,  they 
should  be  broken  down  into  the 
various  linage  categories. 

For  instance.  Total  Display  as 
opposed  to  Classified.  In  Janu¬ 
ary  through  September,  1929, 
they  ran:  Display,  1,127,000,000; 
Classified,  263.000,000.  ThU 
year,  they  are:  Display,  924,000,- 
000:  Classified,  313,000,000. 

Thus,  while  Classified  linage 
was  less  than  25%  of  the  Dis¬ 
play  figure  in  1929,  it  constitutes 
better  than  a  third  of  it  this 
year.  Also  it  should  be  noted 
that  while  Display  Is  running 
200.000,000  lines  under  1929,  one- 
fourth  of  that  deficit  has  bron 
made  up  by  Classified,  which 
is  having  by  far  its  biggest  year 
in  history. 

Retail  Holding  Up 

In  the  classifications  under 
Display,  Retail,  which  accounts 
for  more  than  50%  of  Total  lin¬ 
age.  is  running  only  very 
-  slightly  under  the  ’29  pace, 
about  2%;  General  is  down 
about  30%;  the  relatively  small 
Financial  category  is  60%  under 
1929. 

’The  biggest  loss  has  been 
sustained  in  the  Automotive 
field  where  the  total  for  the  first 
three  quarters  of  this  year  has 
barely  reached  the  mark  set  in 
1929  by  the  fourth  quarter 
alone,  and  is  less  than  25%  of 
1929’s  three-quarter  figure. 

Going  back  to  Retail  for  a 
moment,  we  find  that  Depart¬ 
ment  Store  advertising,  which 
represents  about  a  third  of  the 
total,  is  some  25%  over  1929 
at  the  present  stage. 


What  it  means,  in  sum,  is 
that  u  present  trends  hold  and 
the  newq^per  industry  contin¬ 
ues  to  build  in  the  fiel^  where 
it  is  now  hard  at  work,  chiefiy 
“General”,  next  year,  1947, 
looks  good  from  here. 

Automotive,  the  weak  sister 
so  far  this  year,  has  shown  a 
marked  rejuvenation  in  the  last 
two  or  three  months.  And  pro¬ 
duction  in  that  industry  is 
showing  si^  of  really  “open¬ 
ing  up.”  Probably,  it  can  be 
d^nded  upon  in  the  future. 

That  would  seem  to  leave  it 
up  to  General  (or  national) 
advertising.  Here,  despite  heavy 
dollar  percentage  losses  to  other 
media  since  1929,  the  news¬ 
papers  are  in  a  fair  position 
to  recoup  at  least  their  actual 
linage  loss. 

Bonk  Advertinng 

A  SURVEY  by  the  Financial 

Advertisers  Association  shows 
Oat  while  98%  of  its  member 
banks  use  newspapers,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  the  appropriation 
going  to  that  medium  averages 
only  about  24%.  So  reported 
John  R.  Ghristie  of  Citizens 
National  Trust  &  Savings  As¬ 
sociation,  Los  Angeles,  to  the 
FAA  convention  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  this  week. 

Echoing  the  recent  complaints 
of  advertising  managers  in  other 
industries,  the  bank  men,  in  an 
advertising  clinic  session,  agreed 
that  too  often  they  don’t  have 
free  use  of  advertising  funds. 
They  felt  they  might  well  make 
a  concerted  effort  to  see  that 
public  relations,  promotion  and 
other  non-advertising  expenses 
are  properly  allocated  and  not 
taken  out  of  the  ad  budget. 

Brand  Loyalty 

THOSE  who  claim  that  brand 

names  can  be  used  to  disguise 
poor  quality  should  take  note 
of  a  surevy  recently  made  by 
the  Dupont  company. 

In  a  test  of  brand  loyalty. 
Dupont  looked  into  bread  sales 
preceding  and  during  the  period 
when  “emergency”  flour  was  in 
use.  While  the  results  have 
not  been  made  up  into  a  formal 
report,  it  is  understood  that, 
among  other  things,  the  survey 
found  that  while  81%  of  pur¬ 
chasers  indicated  loyalty  to  one 
brand  when  first-quality  flour 
was  available,  this  loyalty  drop¬ 
ped  to  26%  during  the  "emer¬ 
gency”  period. 

It  would  seem  that  Wrlgley 
had  the  right  idea  when  it  de¬ 
cided  during  the  war  not  to  put 
its  popular  brand  names  on 
“ersatz”  chewing  gum. 


around,  here  are  some  figures 
from  tbe'Miitooufcee  Joumot  on 
the  circulation  of  its  quarter- 
centtiry-old  Consumer  Analysis. 

Total  copies  printed  of  the 
1946  edition  were  4,500. 

Requests  came  from  36  schools, 
colleges  and  universities  in  18 
states,  31  survey  organizations. 

Among  trade  magazines,  26 
asked  for  it  in  addiuon  to  the 
300  already  on  the  Journal’s 
mailing  list 

Geographically  and  finally,  re¬ 
quests  came  from  Holland,  Den¬ 
mark,  Eire,  Germany  and  even 
Nfypt,  as  well  as  from  many 
spots  in  this  hemisphere. 


6  Join  Bureau, 
Membership  l/)63 

Six  more  newspapers  have 
Joined  the  Bureau  of  AdvertU- 
Ing,  Ainerican  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  bringing  tbs 
membershU)  to  an  all'-time  hUi 
of  1,063. 

The  new  members  are  WsA- 
ington  (D.  C.)  THmes-HcreU; 
Champaign  (Ill.)  Nawt-OaxaUt; 
San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Ligbt; 
Monehester  (N.  H.)  JSundas 
News;  Now  Kensington  (Paj 
Dispatch;  and  Muncie  (Ind.) 
Star. 


Campai^n5  and  ^^ccounb 

— — —  By  Betty  Feesel  ■"  ' 

'Come-on*  House  Coffee  which  will  eon- 

COLLEGE  INN  FOOD  PROD-  tt»ue  throughout  November  and 
UCTS  CO.,  Chicago,  has  re-  December.  Ads  of  800  lines  are 
leased  a  campaign  on  behalf  elated  to  appear  in  newspapers 
of  its  CoUege  Inn  Tomato  Juice  In,™ 

Cocktail  through  Shaw-LeVally  culation  of  16  million.  Point  of 
Inc.,  Chicago.  Theme  of  the  emphasis  of  the  drive  is:  “More 
promotion  is  expressed  in  the  People  buy  Maxwell  House  than 
phrase  “Come  on.  taste  it!”  ’The  otter  brand  of  coffee  at  any 
schedule  calls  for  fuU  and  half  ”  newspaper  cover- 

four-color  pages  in  This  Weeic  age  will  supplement  tte  current 
magazine  appearing  in  20  cities,  'adio,  mMazlne  and  poster  cam- 
and  a  supplements  list  of  news-  palgns."  Iwnton  ft  Bowles,  New 


phrase  “Come  on.  taste  it!”  ’The  otter  brand  of  coffee  at  any 
schedule  calls  for  fuU  and  half  ”  newspaper  cover- 

four-color  pages  in  This  Weeic  age  will  supplement  tte  current 
magazine  appearing  in  20  cities,  'adio,  mMazlne  and  poster  cam- 
an«f  a  supplement  list  of  news-  paiM.'^Mnton  ft  Bowles,  New 
papers  in  otter  markets  as  w^  York,  is  tte  agency, 
as  network  and  spot  radio.  Copy  _  _ 

emphasizes  that  tte  Tonuto  For  Conservation 
Juice  Cocktail  differs  from  to-  A  COMPREHENSIVE  list  of  On- 
mato  Juice  in  that  it  has  been  tario  dailies  and  weeklies  will 
seasoned — end  “seasoned  to  a  be  used  in  tte  new  campaign 
T.”  Proofs  of  tte  newspaper  undertaken  by  Caruno  BRawns, 
color  ads  are  going  out  as  mall-  Ltd.,  Waterloo  and  Walkerville, 
ing  pieces  to  wholesalers  and  Ont  Aimed  to  create  public  in¬ 
chains.  According  to  Williard  terest  in  conservation  of  natural 
Eliel,  company  executive  vice-  recources  of  forest  and  stream, 
president,  plans  are  being  made  tte  drive  will  stress  the  copy- 
to  double  tte  production  ol  tte  righted  slogan  “Nature  unqioll^ 
cocktail  in  tte  1947  pack  year  — ^yours  to  enjoy — ^yours  to  pro- 
through  tte  lull  facilities  of  a  tect.”  According  to  Jos.  Watt 
new  plant  at  Dundee,  Mich.,  and  advertising  manager,  Canadian 
expansion  of  tte  Chicago  plant.  Breweries,  Ltd^  artwork  will  be 
The  company’s  advertising  executed  by  Canadian  author 
budget  has  been  tripled  since  itles  on  all  phases  of  conserva- 
htst  year.  tion  Including  tte  prevention  of 

soil  erosion  especially  commis- 
Schenley  Increase  stoned  by  Carlings.  Magazines, 

ADDING  300  papers  to  ite  sched-  ««  cards  and  posters  are  a  part 
ule»  ScHENLEY  DISTILLERS  Campaign  also.  Tne 

CoRp,.  New  York,  is  placing  its  agency  is  McKlm  Advertising, 
Schenley  Reserve  campaign  in  Dtd.,  Toronto, 

644  newspapers  during  Novem¬ 
ber,  it  is  announced  by  William  Aaencv  Appomtments 
Bijur,  national  adverMng  man-  rxjthRAUFF  ft  RYAN,  Clncln- 
ager  for  the  brand.  This  sched-  jj^s  been  appointed  by 

uTe  represente  a  coverage  of  gperti,  Cincinnati,  to  handle  ad- 
cltles  of  10,000  populations  or  vertising  for  ite  drug  and  cos- 
“’®  metic  divisions. 

In  addition  to  newmapers  20  roy  S,  Durstine,  Inc,,  New 
national  magazin^  will  be  used  York,  has  been  named  by  Magar 
plus  outdoor,  trade  jmpers  and  Home  Products,  Inc.,  to  direct 
iniscellaneous  publication^  All  advertising  of  the  firm’s  new 
ads  feature  “Sunny,”  the  Schen-  moth-prooler,  “Starvem,” 
ley  ResCTve  trade  character,  in  houoc  ft  Co„  Roanoke,  Va.,  is 
a  colorful  Pilgrim  costume,  the  newly  appointed  agency  for 
landing  at  Plymouth  Rock.’  Aoparel.  Inc.  Mebane,  N.  C.,  for 
i!5®  .I'T®  1  *  copy  jingle  is.  advertising  on  its  “small  frocks 
You  11  give  real  thanks  each  small  fry  ” 
time  you  savor,  this  whisky’s  j  m.  Korn  ft  Co.,  Philadel- 
Sunny  Morning  Flavor.  ^e  p>j)a,  will  direct  the  account  of 
campaign,  according  to  Mr.  Bi-  y.-iwrcnce  Laboratories,  Brook- 
Jur,  is  building  up  to  a  holiday  ^  Y„  maker  of  Sulfoam 

crescendo.  Agency  is  Blow  Ad- 

vertising.  New  York,  C.rLES  Co,.  New  York, 


Milwaukee  Goes  Abroad  AnVinq  for  Montwo!! 


’TO  GIVE  you  an  idea  of  how 
a  well-established  and  well- 
done  newspaper  research  gets 


vertising.  New  York.  C.rLES  Co.,  New  York, 

pAA.  rew  accounts:  Amer- 

AnVinq  for  Montwoli  ••.--•-♦v  of  Travel  Agents, 

GENERAL  FOODS  fY>RP..  New  T’-iivd  News  Publishing 

York,  has  launched  an  exten-  Cn-n  and  Lykes  Bros.  Steam- 
sive  cmnpalgn  on  Maxwell  .tt'n  Co. 

IDITOR  ft  PUILISHIRfer  NeveRtter  *. 


THE  SUN  COUNTS  WHERE  OPINION  COUNTS 


bi  opinions  for  tomor- 


EDITORS  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  publiccrKons  oro  on  impofranh 


it  a  significant  port 


row,  in  building  intolligeht  loadorship  for  o  bpirfr  worl^ 


of  their  development.  They  choose^he  Sun,  wl^ 


;a't  best'reod  metropolitan  dailiet.' 


ganixation't  independent  n 


LISTIR  TANUR,  Edifer,  "SiMctalor" 

Sluyvtiont  High  School 

“The  Snn  gives  the  news  straight  end 
covers  a  cross-section  of  news  of  all 
interests.  I  agree  with  its  consistent 
editorials  and  think  the  editorial  car¬ 
toons  are  very  good.  The  make-up  of 
The  Sun  is  very  attractive,  the  school- 
page  outstanding  and  I  enjoy  'Hi' 
Phillips’  column.  The  sports  page  is 
the  I  ever  read.” 


LUeiLLI  WOLF,  Editor,  "Riehmon  Newt" 

Julio  Riehmon  High  School 

“As  a  future  student  of  journalism  I 
admire  The  Sun’s  style  and  its  news 
coverage,  which  is  direct  and  very 
comprdensive.  Its  book  reviews  are 
always  interesting  and  on  a  high  level, 
its  theatre  and  movie  reviews  quite  re¬ 
liable  and  written  in  an  entertaining 
and  light  manner.” 


ARTHUR  WINSTANLEY,  Editor.  “Monuol  WooUy” 
Manual  Training  High  School 

“The  Sun’s  editorials  are  very  expres¬ 
sive  and  grive  a  good  idea  of  the  polit¬ 
ical'  picture.  I  like  The  Sun’s  complete 
news  coverage,  too,  and  —  what  every 
student  goes  for  —  the  sports  section. 
I  enjoy  particularly  the  quick  sports 
flashes  oh  the  front  page  —  because 
you  don’t  have  to  m  through  the 
whole  paper  to  find  the  latest  sports 
news.” 


NEW  YORK 

Roprmcnfrd  In  Chicago,  Dolrolt,  Son  Franclice  and  Loi 
Angnlnt  by  Wllliami,  Lawrnnen  S  Crttnwr  Compony;  In 
lotlen,  TIHon  S.  Inll. 
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Slow  Process  Seen 
In  Free  Press  Action 


By  William  Beed 

IF  PROGRESS  towud  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Subcommission  on  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  and  of  the 
Press  continues  at  its  present 
rate,  the  Subcommission  may 
not  conduct  its  first  session  un¬ 
til  next  spring,  informed  sources 
at  UN  have  indicated. 

Although  the  authority  to  cre¬ 
ate  the  Subcommission  was 
granted  by  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  last  June,  it  was 
stiil  necessary  to  take  the  fol¬ 
lowing  steps: 

1.  Designation  of  the  countries 
to  be  represented  on  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Human  Rights  (the 
group  directly  over  the  §ub- 
commission)  by  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council. 

2.  Nomination  by  the  coun¬ 
tries  so  designated  of  represen¬ 
tatives  to  the  Commission  on 
Human  Rights. 

3.  Ratification  of  the  nominees 
by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council. 

4.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
full  Commission  on  Human 
Rights. 

5.  Designation  of  the  countries 
to  be  represented  on  the  Sub¬ 
commission  by  the  Commission 
on  Human  Ri^ts. 

6.  Nomination  by  the  coun¬ 
tries  so  designated  of  represen¬ 
tatives  to  the  Subcommission. 

7.  Ratification  of  the  nominees 
by  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights. 

8.  The  first  mbeeting  of  the 
Sub-commission. 

First  Step  Token 

Only  the  first  step  has  been 
taken.  The  Economic  and  So¬ 
cial  Council  on  Oct.  3  elected 
the  countries  which  would  be 
represented  on  the  Commission 
on  Human  Rights.  The  other 
steps  still  remain. 

The  importance  of  a  free  press 
In  preserving  world  peace 
was  emphasized  at  the  United 
Nations  again  in  the  key  speech 
of  the  Philippine  delegate.  Brig. 
Gen.  Carlos  P.  Rumolo,  before 
the  General  Assembly. 

He  brought  the  attention  of 
the  delegates  to  a  resolution 
which  his  country  had  presented 
at  the  earlier  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  London, 
calling  for  an  international  press 
conference. 

American  and  Britidi  delega¬ 
tions  were  reported  to  favor  the 
principle,  but  thought  the  draft 
should  be  enlarged  to  Include 
radio  and  motion  pictures. 

The  Secretariat  informed  the 
Assembly  that  adequate  docu¬ 
mentation  for  the  world  confer¬ 
ence  could  not  be  prepared  be¬ 
fore  late  1947  or  19M. 

Gen.  Romulo’s  speech  touched 
briefly  on  the  basic  problem 
which  must  be  faced  by  any  uN 
group  dealing  with  the  worM 
press — that  of  reconciling  free¬ 
dom  with  responsibility.  He  de¬ 
clared  that  the  press  can  be  "pol¬ 
luted  not  only  by  prejudice  but 

IB 


by  motives  of  pecuniary  profit 
and  political  advantage,”  adding 
that  it  was  a  “legitimate  ques¬ 
tion”  whether  these  are  "equal 
to  the  responsibilities  of  free¬ 
dom.” 

“The  press,  the  radio  and  the 
movies,  to  be  free,  must  not  only 
be  able  to  operate  without  fet¬ 
ters;  they  must  be  inwardly  free 
of  corrupting  motives  and  self- 
limiting  prejudices,”  he  said. 

These  statements  threw  again 
into  sharp  outline  the  clashes  be- 
and  those  of  other  nations  on 
freedom  of  information,  that 
were  expressed  in  earlier  UN 
meetings. 

Inteipretotion  Problem 

UN’s  Subcommission  on  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  and  of  the 
Press,  is  directed  to  give  its  first 
attention  to  “what  rights,  obliga¬ 
tions  and  practices  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  concept.” 

When  the  subject  of  world 
freedom  of  information  was  first 
coreidered  last  November  by  the 
preparatory  commission  for  the 
United  Nations  Educational.  Cul¬ 
tural,  and  Scientific  Organiza¬ 
tion  meeting  in  London,  the 
group  decided  that  UNESCO 
should  be  concerned  “with  the 
protection  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world  against  any  misuse  of  ( in¬ 
formation)  media  such  as  might 
result  in  their  degradation  and 
perversion  to  a  point  of  foster¬ 
ing  international  ill  will  and 
misunderstanding.” 

The  clause  was  incorporated 
into  the  report  of  our  own  Na¬ 
tional  Commission  for  UNESCO 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  on 
Sept.  28.  The  National  Commis¬ 
sion,  which  was  called  by  the 
State  Department  to  formulate 
a  UniM  States  plan  for 
UNESCO,  based  its  recommen¬ 
dations  for  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  those  of  the  Barrett  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Consultants  (E&P, 
Sept.  28.,  p.  9). 

But  there  was  disagreement 
between  the  National  Commis¬ 
sion  and  Barrett's  group  on  the 
crucial  point  of  quality  control. 
The  report  declared:  “The  com¬ 
mission  differs  .  .  .  with  the 
Committee  of  Consultants  in  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  Organization 
should  concern  itself  with  the 
quality  of  international  commu¬ 
nication  through  the  mass  media 
and  should  give  serious  study  to 
the  means  by  which  the  mass 
media  may  be  of  more  positive 
and  creative  service  to  the  cause 
of  international  understanding 
and  therefore  of  peace.  The  or¬ 
ganization  should,  of  course, 
avoid  at  all  times  any  act  or  sug- 
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Available  now.  Lonr  record  with 
leading  newepapera:  widely  repro- 
duced.  Mow  employed  afternoon 
daUy.  Prefer  edlUM^l  only,  but 
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gestlon  of  censorship.” 

Facing  squarely  the  problem 
of  quality  control  in  a  section 
entitled,  “Should  UNESCO  De¬ 
cree  What  Is  (3ood?”  the  Com¬ 
mittee  concluded  that  UNESCO’s 
“most  immediate  concern” 
should  be  "to  lower  the  barriers 
which  obstruct  the  international 
flow  of  information.  .  .  .  The  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  UNESCO  in  all 
fields  would  quickly  be  im¬ 
paired  if  it  attempted  to  set  it¬ 
self  up  as  an  international  cen¬ 
sor.” 

Since  the  final  report  of  the 
National  Commission  received 
the  endorsement  of  Assistant 
Secretary  William  Benton,  the 
United  States  delegation  to 
UNESCO  will  go  to  the  Paris 
meeting  Nov.  19  with  specific  in¬ 
struction  to  support  "quality 
ontrol.” 

Whatever  agreement  is 
reached  in  UNESCO,  it  will  not 
affect  the  same  number  of  na¬ 
tions  that  would  be  included  in 
a  similar  charter  drafted  by  the 
Subcommission. 

As  a  subsidiary  body  of  the 
Commission  on  Human  Rights 
which  is  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council, 
the  Subcommission’s  recommen¬ 
dations  must  be  first  reviewed 
by  the  Commission  and  then 
ratified  by  the  Council  before 
they  become  applicable.  But 
when  they  have  passed  through 
these  stages,  they  will  be  bind¬ 
ing  on  all  SI  members. 

UNESCO  is  a  specialized 
agency  of  UN  and  as  such  is  em¬ 
powered  to  bring  final  agree¬ 
ment  among  signatory  nations 
without  referring  the  problem 
to  a  higher  UN  body.  But  not 
all  nations  who  belong  to  UN 
also  belong  to  UNESCO.  At  the 
preparatory  conference  in  Lon¬ 
don,  onbf  41  of  the  51  UN  mem¬ 
bers  signed  Uie  UNESCO  char¬ 
ter.  After  the  constitution  was 
signed  by  representatives  of 
these  41  nations,  the  document 
had  still  to  be  ratified  by  the 
peoples  of  these  countries.  To 
date,  ratification  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  by  only  22  of  the  41  sig¬ 
natories. 

Russia  declined  the  invitation 
last  year  to  join  UNESCO,  but 
Valere  Darchambeau.  UNESCO 
liaison  officer  at  UN.  declared  re¬ 
cently  at  a  press  conference  that 
a  vacant  seat  was  being  held  on 
the  executive  committee  for  the 
Soviets. 
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great 
preponder¬ 
ance  in  cir¬ 
culation  is 
a  g  eat  ad¬ 
vantage  to 
the  adver¬ 
tiser  and  no 
amount  of 
verbal  in¬ 
genuity  can 
explain  that 
advantage 
away. 
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★ 

TIMES-HERALD  .  249,576* 

Tht  STAR  .  .  .  211,046 

Tha  POST  .  .  .  166,696 

The  NEWS  .  .  ,  ’"104,461* 
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da)  average  Mon.  thru  fri. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C 
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National  Repreaenlative 
CEO.  A.  McDEVITT  CO. 


ffDITOR  a  PUILISHIR  tar  Neveaiber  9.  T*4A 


The  eld  truism,  “It’s  local  news  that  builds  reader- 
ship,’’  is  proved  again.  Feature  stories  with  nat¬ 
ural  color  illustrations  about  Ohio  people  and 
events  command  top  attention  in  The  Columbus 
Dispatch  Sunday  Magazine. 


Four-color  full  page  (1000  lines)  reaches  over 
180,000  homes  every  Sunday  at  a  cost  of  less 
than  Vs  cent  per  family.  Spot  color,  duotone 
and  monotone  also  available. 


ffepresenfed  NaHonally  by  O’MARA  S  ORMSBEC.  INC. 
New  York,  Chicago.  Detroit,  lot  Angeles,  San  Francisco 
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Local  Magazine 
Trend  Related 
To  Students 

Hie  story  of  the  Atlanta  ( Ga.  I 
Journal’s  33-year-old  Magazine 
and  the  national  attention  it  is 
arousing  among  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  was  the  subject  of  a  speech 
delivered  in  New  York  recently 
before  the  Graduate  School  ol 
Journalism  at  Columbia  Univer 
sity  by  Angus  Perkerson,  editor 
<rf  the  Journal  Magazine  since 
its  beginning  in  1913. 

In  inviting  Mr.  Perkerson  to 
address  the  Graduate  School, 
Prof.  Eleanor  Carroll,  who  is 
conducting  the  course  in  local 
magazines,  wrote:  “Dean  Carl 
Ackerman  feels  that  the  subject 
of  Sunday  locals  is  crowding  to 
the  forefront  in  journalism.  We 
want  a  leading  editor  to  tell  the 
story.” 

32  .Pages  Minimum 

After  sketching  the  history  of 
the  Journal's  Magazine,  Mr. 
Perkerson  pointed  out  that  on 
Jan.  7,  1945,  the  section  changed 
its  format,  increased  its  size  to 
a  minimum  of  32  pages,  and 
went  to  color-gravure  as  its 
method  of  printing. 

"Governor  James  M.  Cox. 
owner  of  the  paper,  and  George 
C.  Diggers,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  had  the  vision,” 
he  said,  “of  a  newspaper  maga¬ 
zine  that  would  have  the  big- 
time  appearance  of  the  national 
publications,  but  would  remain 
Georgian  to  the  bone  in  char¬ 
acter.” 

"After  that,”  he  continued, 
“editors  from  many  parts  of  the 
country — ^from  Ohio  to  Utah, 
from  Kansas  to  Florida — began 
beating  a  pathway  to  the  Jour¬ 
nal  Magazine  office  to  see  for 
themselves  how  this  Georgia 
section  was  put  together. 

“One  of  our  pleasantest  and 
most  surjK'ising  experiences  was 
when  six  key  members  of  the 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  ar¬ 
rived  one  morning  to  visit  with 
us  tor  several  days.  Tbey  ranged 
in  importance  from  executive 
editor  to  foreman  of  the  compos¬ 
ing  room,  and  they  made  the 
trip  from  Ohio  to  Georgia  in  a 
station  wagon.  After  getting  a 
close-up  of  every  detail  of  our 
magazine  operation,  they  went 
back  to  Columbus  and  started  a 
local  Sunday  section. 

Others  Adapt  Pattern 

"Our  next  visitors  were  from 
the  Nashville  Tennesseean.  Then 
came  the  managing  editor  and 
Sunday  magazine  editor  of  the 
New  Orleans  Times  -  Picayune. 
Both  of  these  papers  are  now 
printing  their  own  color-gravure 
magazines — each  adapted  to  its 
own  community. 

"Soon  after  that  came  the 
Sunday  editors  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Indianapolis 
News.  The  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star  spent  a  day 
with  us.  The  editor  of  the  Salt 
LaJee  Tribune  and  the  managing 
editor  of  a  Florida  newspaper 
have  been  in  Atlanta  recently  to 
discuss  with  us  the  problems. ' 

In  telling  of  the  popularity  of 
the  Journal’s  Magazine,  he 
pointed  to  a  survey  made  five 
month.s  after  the  section  went 


to  color-gravure.  This  survey, 
made  by  the  Publication  Re¬ 
search  Service  of  Chicago, 
show^  a  readership  of  98% 
among  the  women  and  96% 
among  men. 

Turning  to  the  businc.i-!  side, 
he  pointed  out  that  the  Journal 
I^gazine  carried  more  advertus 
ing  last  year  than  any  other 
newspaper  magazine  except  that 
of  the  New  York  Times. 

"For  33  years,”  he  continued, 
"we  have  edited  our  section 
with  the  local  idea  firmly  in 
mind.  We  believe,  for  instance, 
that  a  blacksmith  at  Gainesville. 
Georgia,  who  made  his  own  set 
of  false  teeth  is  more  interesting 
than  a  problematical  race  of 
four-legged  men  on  Mars.” 
a 

Display  Staff  Feted 

Members  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  display  staff  were 
guests  of  the  management  at  a 
dinner  Nov.  1,  following  which 
they  attended  the  St.  Mary’s  vs. 
University  of  California  football 
game  at  lios  Angeles. 


Poley  Proposes 
New  Radio  Code 
To  Curb  Abuses 

Chicago — A  rigid  Code  of 
Program  Standards,  enforced 
by  extensive  and  repeated  cam 
paigns  of  publicity  and  adver 
tising,  was  proposed  by  William 
S.  Paley,  chairman,  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  at  the  an 
nual  convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters  here 
recently. 

The  Code,  he  said,  would  pro 
hibit  practices  which  detract 
from  the  good  name  of  radio 
as  a  whole.  “An  informed  pub 
lie,”  he  asserted,  “is  our  best 
defense.” 

Speaking  of  “excesses  in  com¬ 
mercialism,’  Mr.  Paley  said  he 
would  like  to  see  people  angry 
when  they  are  angry  at  par¬ 
ticular  stations,  particular  pro¬ 
grams.  particular  offenders,  and 
not  at  all  radio. 


Calling  advertising  "the  right 
arm  of  a  free  press  and  free 
radio,”  Niles  Trammell,  presi 
dent.  National  Broadcasting  Co., 
declared  public  indifference  or 
resentment  to  advertising  is  due 
to  uninteresting  and  uninspired 
advertising. 

“The  content  of  the  adver 
tising  message,  its  length,  its 
placement,  and  its  blending  into 
the  rest  of  the  program,"  he 
said,  “require  extensive  re 
search  and  the  best  efforts  of 
all  who  are  interested  in  making 
broadcast  advertising  more  ef 
fective.” 

In  the  case  of  most  successful 
newspapers  and  magazines,  Mr. 
Trammell  said,' 50%  or  more  of 
their  total  space  is  occupied  by 
advertisements.  In  the  case  of 
NBC  network,  only  8.8%  of  the 
total  program  time  is  devoted 
to  commercial  announcements, 
he  reported. 

“It  is  obvious,”  he  concluded, 
"that  broadcasting  is  not  so 
heavily  burdened  with  advertis¬ 
ing  as  some  critics  make  It  out 
to  be.” 


IYt  least  twice  during  the  planning 
of  every  advertising  campaign,  the  sales  executive  becomes  vitally 
important  to  media  sellers.  First,  when  he  seleas  the  MARKETS 
where  the  sale  of  his  product  will  be  pushed  and  initiates  media 
recommendations;  last,  when  he  gives  the  final  word  on  the  list  of 
MEDIA  to  be  used  in  reaching  these  markets. 


SiUed  MANAGEMENT  386  Fourth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  16,  N.  Y. 

333  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 
15  East  de  la  Guerra,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 
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He  may  be  the  Ailurus  Mgens  to  the  lexicographer 
or  the  student  of  natural  Nstory — but  not  so  to 
youngsters  from  six  to  sixty  who  have  enjoyed  Ns 
antics  at  the  zoo.  To  them  he  is  more  than  a  generic 
term  or  a  Latin  phrase  ...  he  is  the  king  of  downs 
in  the  distinctive  Pagliaccian  fur  piece — the  one  and 
only  panda. 

Establishment  of  strong  brand  preferences  through  advertising 
performs  a  service  that  most  shopp'ers  appreciate  ...  for  the 


brand  name  and  label  is,  in  reality,  a  statement  of  product 
specifications.  Thus  it  enables  the  buyer  to  select  vrith  certainty 
the  brand  having  those  characteristics  which  he  or  she  is  looking 
for.  In  Indianapolis  and  the  33  counties  of  Central  Indiana— 
whose  people  have  an  effective  buying  income  of  $1,624,891,000 
—preference  for  your  product  can  be  established  most  effectively 
and  most  economically  by  concentrating  your  advertising  in  the 
newspaper  that  goes  to  more  homes  and  is  read  by  more  home 
makers  than  any  other  local  daily— The  Indianapolis  Newt 


Y. 


FIRST  in  daily  circulation 
FIRST  in  daily  advertising 

FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 


OWNINO  AND  OPIftATINO  tADIO  STATION  WISC 


C.  »AiTEI  HcCAITV.  PtmIAmI  ttMarsI 


DAN  A.  CAAtOll.  IM  L  42aA  SlfMt.  VMk  If 


iDITOR  A  PUILISHIR  for  NovMib«r  T,  1f44 


1  C.  lUTZ.  TrIMM  CWcm«  ir 
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Portable  Ink 
Fountain  Used 
For  Color  Run 

WASHDfCTOIf,  A  port- 

able  ink  fountain  for  color  on  \ 

rotary  preases  has  been  under-  ^ 

goinf  tests  for  several  months 
at  the  Washington  Daily  Nttot. 

Its  Inventor,  Joseph  P.  Dorr, 
formerly  employed  as  a  press-^^^^^^-j, 
man  on  the  Washington  Timet- ~ 

Herald  for  25  years,  announced  ^ 
plans  this  week  to  market  the?^^ 
device.  His  Brm,  the  Cniital 

Tool  k  Manufacturing  Co-  isEV  '  M 

ready  to  fiU  orders,  he  said.  \\  m 

Pressmen  who  have  operated  &  %  -  - 

the  new  fountain  make  the  fol-  ■ 

pSi^mT'^^th*’ta?  a..-ch«l  to  Ih^os.  ol  th.o  Wad 
creased  production,  safety  and  *“"•  **••“  ““**• 

reliability;  (3)  Eliminates  most  ■ 

washups;  (4)  Two  fountains  -- 

M  ^  l3;,Sr!S5  gS  Fre®  P>»ss 
(•’  '^  ■»■  Is  Fact  Now, 

The  fountain  weighs  about  35  ow  _  ^ 

pounds,  made  of  aluminum  and  KftrftffH 

steeL  Mr.  Dorr  explained  its  * 

operation  as  follows:  San  Fbancbco— Pride  in  Ko- 

“The  fountain  provides  pres-  F**’*.“*^  freedom  te  relief 
sure  feed  with  maximum  eB-  S,  *^ry  ph^^m 

clency  and  nnnimnin  working  *“">  Sung,  newly  arrived 
parts.  It  is  fully  controUableat  ,“^*T  ?**  ,5”*  .P»«l>ort 

all  speeds  from  walk  to  maxi-  Issued  by  the  American 

mum.  Specially-designed  valves  uuUIUT  government 
for  controlling  theflow  of  ink  ^  ^  *  message  of  a  freed 
to  the  cylinder  and  delivery  P'ess-  His  goal  is  to  obtain  ma- 
of  ink  to  the  place  desired  and  wrials  and  hdp  for  a  country 
the  ease  with  which  the  foun-  ^0  years  without  freedom.  He 
tain  is  attadied  to  the  pieae,  are  hinwelf  has  shunned  the  offers 
unique  features.  Pressure  is  e^  govemorffiip  of  his  country, 
imposed  on  the  ink  in  the  <**  *  mayoralty  and  other  high 
reservoir  by  a  blade  actuated  Isurels  to  continue  his  work  in 
by  a  friction-driven  cam  and  developing  a  free  press, 
drive  pulley.  Cites  Libel  law 

^  Yet  Sir.  Kim  cannot  visit  all 
o*  ^  *««“e  estate.  Part  ol  his 
or  ^  r^  land  Ues  north  of  the  38th 
meridian.  It  is  under  Soviet 
Russian  government  control, 
non.  It  is  readily  adaptable  to  anA  nA»  intn  tha 


DAYS  UNTIL 
CHRISTMAS 


And  already  in  the  mails  are 
NEA's  space-saving,  lineage¬ 
building  features  for 


Articles  Full  of  Gift 
Tips  and  Shopping  News 


Matted  Pictures 
and  Illustrations 


XMAS  EXTRAS— 
all  going  to  NEA 
client  newspapers 
at  no  extra  cost 


Editor  who  hM  fpent  foor  ymn 
on  Importaitt  rorenunanUl  eoB- 
mlMlon  deoiret  to  retom  to  new*' 
pnper  wwk  m  dd«f  editorial  writer 
on  metropolitan  or  mlddletown  newa* 
paper.  Fifteen  ^ara  ezp^enoe  with 
record  of  anbatantlal  achiereoMot  in 
editorial  writlnr.  and  an  aatabUriiad 
reputation  In  the  field  of  Joamaliam. 
Can  furnish  hlrheat  refereooea  as  to 
ability,  character  and  traiperament. 
Box  6882.  Editor  A  PnbUaher. 


In  Wcnhingtpn  Ih*  STAR  itMons  horn*  delivcracl  s*llins 
.  . .  80  pw««nt  of  it«  21 1,046  daily  and  226,0^4^  ^ 

Sunday  subscribon  (A.BX.  Rguros,  March  3f,  1 946)  roceivo 
homo  dolivory  ...  an  important  saios  factor,  for 
advortisors  who  kitow  that  homo  dolivory  customors'road  ' 
thoir  nowspapors  from  front  to  back  with  proofrocidor 
ottontibn.  this  “quaiity"  circulation  and  ^ 

roodorship  doflnitoly  offors  national 
advortisors  thqlr  most  offoctivo  t 

“foot  in  tho  door”  for  incroasod  salos/ 
in  tho  Washington,  D.i;^'^iMackdi.  E: 


c*. 

<*hin»Und  Ruh,  OT'"  ' 


^he  ^ocnina  Sfaf  J 


J.  E.  LUTZ,  CHICAGO  •  DAN  A.  CAMOU,  NEW  YOlIK 
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Lbeb,  Bidders 
Buy  Daily  in 
Manchester,N.H. 

MAMOOEsm,  N.  H. — ^The  con¬ 
trol  of  New  Hampshire’s  largest 
newspaper,  the  Manchester 
Union  -  Leader,  has  passed  to  a 
Vermont  publisher,  William 
Loeb,  in  association  with  Ber¬ 
nard  H.  Bidder,  Victor  F.  Bid¬ 
der  and  Joseph  E.  Bidder. 

Mrs.  Frank  Knox,  widow  of 
the  late  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
the  heirs  of  John  A.  Muehling 
who,  with  Colonel  Knox,  found¬ 
ed  the  Leader  in  1912,  sold  all 
their  Interests  in  the  Union- 
Leader  to  the  Loeb-Bidder  inter¬ 
ests. 

Loeb  Is  Publisher 

William  Loeb  will  become 
president  and  pubiisher  of  the 
company.  He  is  the  son  of  the 
late  WiUiam  Loeb,  who  was  sec¬ 
retary  to  President  Theodore 
Booaevelt,  under  whom  Frank 
Knox  served  as  a  “Bough  Bider’’ 
in  the  Spanish  American  War. 

Mr.  Loeb  publishes  the  Burl¬ 
ington  ( Vt)  Daily  News  and  the 
St.  Albans  (Vt)  Daily  Messen- 


Adm.  Sherman 
Joins  Tribune 

Vice  Admiral  Frederick  C. 
Sherman,  former  commander  of 
the  aircraft  carrier  Lexington, 
has  joined  the 
editoriai  stall  of 
the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  as  expert 
on  naval  affairs, 
it  was  a  n- 
nounced  by  J. 
liOy  Maloney, 
managing  edi¬ 
tor. 

He  wilt  write 
critically  and 
analytically  on 
the  role  of  the 
navy  in  the  Sherman 
atomic  age  and 
provide  authoritative  comment 
on  the  navy  in  the  news,  wheth¬ 
er  it  be  making  news  on  the 
high  seas  or  in  the  halls  of 
congress,  the  managing  editor 
said. 


Carrier  Boys 
Speed  Portland 
Election  Data 

Portland,  Ork.  —  A  system 
whereunder  carrier  boys  be¬ 
come  reporters  for  a  ni^t,  en¬ 
abling  the  newspaper  to  be  on 
the  street  with  incomplete  re¬ 
turns  from  a  majority  of  the 
city’s  precincts  within  an  hour 
after  closing  of  the  polls,  was 
utilized  again  this  year  by  the 
Oregon  Journal. 

Carrier  boys  whose  routes 
cover  individual  precincts  are 
assigned  to  each  precinct  in 
Portland.  Tliey  are  provided 
with  short  tabulation  forms  cov¬ 
ering  the  most  important  con¬ 
tests,  and  with  letters  from  the 
Multnomah  county  clerk  certify¬ 
ing  they  are  election  messengers. 

Polls  in  Portland  close  at  8 
p.m.  Most  precincts  have  com¬ 
pleted  a  partial  count  before  the 
polls  are  closed. 

By  8:10  p.m.,  over  21  trunk 


telephone  lines,  the  carriers  ore 
telephoning  in  the  incomplete 
returns  from  the  precincts.  At 
each  of  the  21  telephones  in  the 
Journal’s  city  room  is  an  elec¬ 
tion  worker  with  a  form  corre¬ 
sponding  with  that  of  each  car¬ 
rier  boy. 

’The  returns  as  they  come  in 
are  written  on  the  bottom  of  the 
sheet  and  clipped  and  pasted  on 
a  master-sheet.  ’The  master- 
sheets  go  to  comptometer  opera¬ 
tors,  who  are  able  to  keep  with¬ 
in  10  precincts  of  the  vote  as  it  is 
reported.  By  use  of  the  system, 
it  is  possible  to  tabulate  incom¬ 
plete  returns  from  almost  500 
precincts  within  30  minutes  after 
closing  of  the  polls,  and  to  have 
the  election  extra  on  the  street 
within  the  hour. 


Father's  Day 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. — William 
H.  Bordner,  who  has  a  route  for 
the  Evening  Independent,  was 
the  subject  of  a  feature  story 
recently.  He  and  Mrs.  Bordner 
have  16  children. 


★ 


RCT. 

The  Bidders  publish  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce;  the 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press;  Grand  Forks 
(N.  D.)  Herald;  Aberdeen 
(S.  D.)  News,  and  have  a  large 
interest  In  the  Seattle  Times. 

In  addition  the  following 
signed  statement  by  the  new 
publisher  was  run  in  all  issues: 

“I  have  today  purchased,  with 
my  associates,  all  of  ffie  stock  of 
the  Manchester  Union-Leader. 

“The  standing  and  reputation 
of  this  newspaper  in  llanches- 
ter  and  in  the  state  is  one  for 
distinguished  public  service,  and 
it  will  be  a  diaUenge  to  me  to 
maintain  its  splendid  record  in 
that  regard.  To  accomplish  this 
purpose,  the  good  will  of  the 
people  of  this  community,  and 
the  assistance  of  the  loyal  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  who  have  had 
so  large  a  part  in  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  past,  will  be  essen¬ 
tial  to  my  success. 

“I  intend  to  identify  myself 
with  Blanchester  and  become  a 
part  of  New  Hampshire  and 
pledge  myself  to  do  everything 
in  my  power  to  earn  your 
friendship  and  cooperation. 

“I  am  fortunate  to  have  asso¬ 
ciated  with  me  a  distinguished 
publishing  famiiy,  Bernard  H. 
Bidder,  Victor  F.  Bidder  and 
Joseph  E.  Bidder,  who  will  give 
me  the  benefit  of  their  wisdom 
and  experience,  and  make  avail¬ 
able  the  resources  of  their  large 
and  expert  organization. 

“At  this  time,  it  is  appropriate 
here  to  repeat  the  great  words 
of  Frank  Knox  and  John  A. 
Uehllng,  which  have  so  long  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  masthead  of  this 
paper,  and  which  so  well  ex¬ 
press  the  principles  for  which 
the  newspaper  stands: 

"  “Hiis  paper  will  be  the  organ 
of  no  man,  or  set  of  men.  As  an 
institution,  it  will  belong  to  New 
Hampshire  and  will  attempt,  to 
the  full  extent  of  its  power  and 
ability,  to  serve  solely  the  high¬ 
est  interests  of  the  state.”’ 


for  PRESIDENTS  of  1976 


A  foe  naching  invastmaiit  is  the  thought; 
planning  and  money  poured  into  the  well- 
rounded  newspoperboy  program  of  The 
Oklahoman  and  Times— a  program  that 
won  top  recognition  at  the  int^noticmal 
circulation  managers'  convention  in 
Columbus  this  year.  The  Oklahoman  and 
Times  carrier-salesman  softball  league, 
os  well-knit  and  smooth  running  as  a  pro¬ 
fessional  organization,  is  only  a  part  of  a 
year  'round  sports  program  that  is  aug¬ 
mented  by  educational  trips,  scholastic 
checks,  and  home  cx)unselor  services.  The 
result  is  improved  health,  better  minds 
and  stronger  character — greater  citizens 
for  tomorrow  and  better  service  to  Okla- 
homcm  cmd  Times  subscribers  today. 


THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN  ^  OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 


* 


M  REPRESENTED  BY  THE  KATZ  AGENCY 
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A  FEW  ADVERTISERS 
WHO  HAVE  CASHED  IN 
ON  THE  RICH 
WESTCHESTER  MARKET: 

Esto 

Secony 

Sh*ll 

Sunoco 

Buick 

Codilloc 

Chrysler 

Ford 

Nash 

Oldsmobilt 

Pockord 

Shideboker 


That’s  one  bet  that  will  pay  off  with  big  odds.  When  you  make  a  pitch  for 
your  share  of  this  wealthy  Westchester  market,  you're  talking  to  a  community 
with  $746,000,000  of  spendable  income* — and  they  spend  it,  tool 
Westchester  housewives  spend  more  for  food  than  the  entire  city  of  Buffalo — 
$16,000,000  more!  They  spend  more  for  drugs  and  cosmetics  than  the  entire 
city  of  Buffalo — ^$3,000,000  more!  And  Westchester  car  owners  buy  a  lot  more 
gas  and  oil  than  those  in  Buffalo. 

Westchester  is  a  must  market  just  as  Buffalo  is — but  you  can  reach  SO%  of 
our  families  by  sending  ont  order  and  ent  mat  to  the  nine  daily  Westchester 
Newspapers. 

*Sales  Managemen!  Buying  Power  Survey  1946. 

Bupruuutnd  Nationally  by  tha  KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY  •  Now  Yoek 


aoers 


AKRON  j 

BEACON 

JOURNAL 


ROCKFORD 


in, 000 

METROPOLITAN  POPULATION 


Boise  Papers  ^  L  Business  Firms 

Sue  Station  Support  Picture 

EDO  in  Libel  Page  in  Oneonta 

Qon  M« _ The  Statesman  prelection  headline:  Onionta,  N.  Y. — ^The  Oneonta 

Printing  Oompany,  publidier  ot  **“>■  found  a  way  to  have  a 

the  iSho^^SiStSesmon  and  P“?®  “*  pictures  evepr  Sat- 

Idoho  Evening  Statesman,  re-  Domocbats  urday,  and  the  merchants  pay 

eently  aied  a  $100,000  damage  ■  for  it. 

suit  in  district  court  against  Ra-  The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-  Called  “Picture  News  of  Local 
dio  Station  KIDO,  Boise,  as  an  Expreti  ran  this  headline  on  Business,"  the  page  contains 
outgrowth  of  a  transcribed  ad-  Oct.  30:  news-style  shots  around  the 

dress  delivered  by  Sen.  Glen  H.  Wira  Shoots  stores  featuring  people  who 

T^lor  (D.,  Ma.).  Husband  Atteb  work  and  shop  there.  Business 

The  Statesman  aUeged  the  PTA  Mbbtino  names  ap  worked  into  the  cap- 

broadcast  contained  "Wse  rep-  The  same  day,  the  Jamestown  Uons.  Some  of  the  Pictoes 
resentations  .  .  .  defamatory  of  (N.  Y.)  PostJoumol  carrlc^is  show  new  machineiy  instaUed  in 
plalnUff  as  publisher  ot  a  news-  line  on  a  lo^l  stonr:  a  busine^  esUblishment,  or  a 

pamr.”  sUtement  quoting  of  City  to  Seek  New  Anti-Shoot-  mc^ernized  store  front. 

Sinu  Margaret  Allshie, ^ownn  in*  .  According  to  Wpon  F.  Dem¬ 
and  publiwer,  and  publidied  In  ■  ”**• 

both  papers,  said  the  suit  arose  A  CLASSIFIED  ad  in  the  Phil-  Star,  the  idea  has  cllck^  vdtt 
from  a  broadcast  “of  a  speech  adelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin  called  both  readers  and  advertlrere. 
by  Senator  Taylor  In  whlchU  for:  “GIRL  to  clean  &  assist  TOuree  points  were  considered  in 
was  said  the  Statesman  refused  dentist.” 

to  print  a  story  by  Taylor  In-  a  ability  of  a  good  local  pictorial 

volving  C.  J.  Strike,  president  “DISGUSTED  VET’  advertised  feature  for  Saturday;  2,  need  of 

of  the  Idaho  Power  (>nH>any,  ij,  the  Green  Bay  (Wis.) 

and  Harry  W.  Morrison,  presi-  Press-Gazette  that  he  “threatens  JL*’ 

dent  of  Morrlson-Knudsen,  con-  to  vote  Democratic  ticket  un-  ®uMle  method  for  promoting 

tractor*."  less  you  rent  him  a  house  or  _ _ 

Cite.  Char,,.  "  agl^as  ^*ld  in  le  J  thin  a  da^ 

Referring  to  Senator  Taylor’s  ■“«***»«»•  by  advertising  solicitor. 

charge  that  “not  one  line  of  that  _ _ Sold  on  a  basis  of  four  times 

story  about  C.  J.  Strike  and  IN  THE  GOMIP  crtuM  of  the  changes  of  copy,  the 

Harry  Morrison  and  their  little  °  Pa*e  Is  already  booked  for 

deal  was  printed  in  the  Idaho  weekly,  was  this  item.  months  in  advance  with  a  sub- 

Daily  Statesman  of  Boise”  and  i.  in  „»i„  hut  stantial  list  of  non-regular  ad- 

that  the  press  in  Idaho  is  Jj* i^not^loo* pleuant  mlHim.  Mm.  vertisers,  Mr.  Doming  said.  The 
“bought  and  paid  for  by  the  Thomiu  i«  in  the  Na^.  they  have  their  rate  js  considerably  higher  than 

Idaho  Power  Company  and  5“^*’  general  display. 


FOR  THE 
TRICYCLE  SET 


All  this  rush  and  crush  for 
tires  isn’t  limited  to  the 
automobile  and  truck  own¬ 
ers.  There’s  an  even  greater 
one  under  way  among  the 
makers  of  scooters,  tri¬ 
cycles,  coaster  wagons  and 
other  vehicles  that  the 
youngsters  like  to  ride. 


It’s  another  reason  vdiy  the 
Akron-centered  rubber  in¬ 
dustry,  already  bulging  at 
the  seams  trying  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  a  tire  hungry 
public,  is  kept  extra  busy 
trying  to  meet  the  pent  up 
demands  for  the  younger 
set. 


statesman  conunuen  in  pan:  -.mnnornTUi-  .  v  r<i,.K 

“Senator  Taylor’s  attack  on 

Strike  and  Morrison  was  pub-  Heoister  stated^ 

lished  in  detail  In  the  States-  .'W- 7®;,’  "«^"^®4,^®“,1 
man  three  days  before  the  Ta^  Shi 

'SrSil*‘;»mSletelv  “IJ?-  tow'  (5’^one*  WAVE^puttink  ^ 
SIthfSl  ItoteJ^fent  is  I  chlfleng^  apprentice  seamen  into  uniform.” 
that  must  not  go  unanswered.  ■ 

Neither  the  power  company,  fTnrtnnna  Inr  RAnds 
the  Morrlson-Knudsen  company  ^'OXtOOUS  tOT  DOHOB 
OT  any  other  concern  or  individ-  The  press  book  for  the  No- 
uals  has  the  slightest  control  vember-December  campaign  in 
over  the  Statesman.*'  behalf  of  U.  S.  savings  bonds 

caieck  on  Other  Stations  contains  ^toons  drawn  sp^lal- 
^  ly  by  Sy  Moyer,  St.  Paul 
rae  published  statement  (Minn.)  Dispatch;  Ed  Marcus, 
^ded  that  “investigations  were  sew  York  Times;  Reg  Manning. 

being  made  regarding  the  repe-  —  •  -  -  •  •  - 1...  ..  _  j 

tition  ot  this  broadcast  over 
other  Idaho  stations  and  In  any 
case  where  it  has  been  repeated 
identical  damage  suits  will  fol¬ 
low  immediately.” 

Sen.  Taylor,  following  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  suit  was  to 
be  filed,  said  he  “stood  bdiind” 
his  statements  and  charged  that 
“the  Boise  newspaper  monopoly 
with  a  boldness  unbelievable  in 
a  free  press  in  America  attacks 
the  radio.  .  .  .  Because  the  sta¬ 
tion  broadcast  the  speech  that 
they  suppressed. 

“If  they  can  intimidate  and 
perhaps  ruin  KIDO  and  the 
other  radio  stations  of  Boise 
Valley  then  their  news  monop¬ 
oly  will  be  complete. 

“I  call  upon  the  people  of 
Idaho  to  U^n  to  this  speech 
when  it  is  repeated."  he  added 
then,  listing  six  other  stations 
he  said  would  carry  the  tran¬ 
scription. 

Walter  Wagstaff,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  KIDO,  had  no  imme¬ 
diate  comment. 


All  this  adds  up  to  make 
Akron  the  ideal  Market 
for  your  sales  promotions 
and  it’s  no  secret  that  the 
Beacon  Journal  is  the  only 
means  of  telling  your  story 
to  all  Akron  buyers. 


Jot  this  down  in  your  *‘Best  Harkot" 
list .  .  .  Bockford  leads  ayain  with  a 
62  per  cent  gain  in  retail  sales  I 
Aurast  Illinois  business  Review.  TO" 
porting  sales  of  Independent  stores, 
credits  Bockford  with  the  blfheot 
percentage  grain  of  all  major  markets 
in  the  state. 

Tour  advertisiny  will  click  in  Bot^- 
ford  .  .  .  and  I  don’t  mean  maybe  1 

At  the  Top  in  tUiwAs 


Pidure  This  Power! 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT 

Publisher 

lUprmmimd  hyt 

story.  Brooks  &  Finley 


"MAGAZINE" 
published  with  the 
Baltimore  Sunday  Sun 


More  People  Are  Reading 
The  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Than  Ever  Before 


For  Iho  twolvo  monthi  poriod  ended  September  30, 

Herald  Tribune  circulation  reached  an  ALL>TIME  HIGH  in  weekday 
and  Sunday  average  net  paid  sale. 


For  the  six  months  poriod  ended  September  30,  weekday 
overage  net  paid  circulation  of  the  Herald  Tribune  wati 


—  a  gain  of  12,233  over  the  same  period  in  1945  and  the  seventh 
consecutive  six  months  period  gain.  For  the  same  six  months, 
Sunday  Herald  Tribune  net  paid  sole  averaged  i 

MIBhWW 

a  gain  of  109,839  over  the  1945  period  and  an 
all-time  high  for  any  six  months  period. 


NEW  ^  YORK 

3Kctalb 

Enropean  EdKiN  PMsM  My  and  Saday 
ia  Paris 

Fiavr*8«r*  yrtUmlHOfy  lo  A.I.C  rwport 


ITOR  «  PUBLISHER  for  Nevomber  V,  1t4« 


-/4L  wUan  f^re66  .3nitUiUe 

A  Lot  of  Lip  Service 
Is  Paid  to  Pictures 


By  JarTT  Walker 

DOWN  with  “shot-at  -  sunrise" 
groups!  ,  .  .  Into  the  waste 
iMsket  with  committee  pictures! 
.  .  .  Spare  the  cameraman  from 
“Mayor  Greets  So-and-So”  shots! 

Picture  editors  at  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Institute  seminar  be¬ 
lieve  they  would  like  to  do  all 
three,  but  question  how  they 
are  going  to  get  away  with  it  if 
the  managing  editor  isn’t  ready 
and  willing  to  treat  the  onUniuy 
with  innovation. 

“We’ll  never  get  out  of  the 
rut,**  said  one,  “until  managing 
editors,  news  editors  and  sports 
editors  give  us  some  support  in 
trying  to  get  interesting  pic¬ 
tures.” 

More  Authority  Noedod 
One  way  it  might  be  done,  an¬ 
other  suggested,  is  by  cloaking 
the  picture  editors  with  as  mudi 
authority  as  news  editors,  in¬ 
stead  of  making  them,  as  in  too 
many  cases,  mere  subordinates 
of  the  city  desk. 

(One  member  o/  the  seminar 
has  the  title  of  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  "But  that  only 
means,”  he  explained,  “that  I’m 
in  charge  of  the  copy  desk, 
too.”). 

A  photographer  member  of 
the  panel  had  an  idea  to  cut 
down  on  the  stilted  City  Hall 
reception  pictures.  He  would 
sand  two  men  on  the  assignment. 
One  wotild  aim  a  dummy  cam¬ 
era  at  the  usual  grouping;  the 
other  would  get  set  to  snap  an 


informal  picture  when  the  group 
relaxed.  But  not  very  many 
papers  can  spare  two  men  on 
one  Job. 

This  brought  up  discussion  of 
the  photographers  wolf  pack. 
Many  times,  it  was  asserted,  a 
picture  editor  will  give  a  cam¬ 
eraman  an  excellent  idea  for  a 
different  kind  of  picture  at  some 
event.  The  minute  the  camera¬ 
man  shoots  it,  the  "pack”  puts 
up  a  howl  until  the  picture 
is  restaged  and  everyone  has 

“In  the  first  place,”  com¬ 
mented  an  editor,  “the  photog¬ 
raphers  ought  to  have  enough 
pride  not  to  horn  in  on  someone 
else’s  idea.  In  the  second  place, 
the  editors  ought  to  have  enom^ 
pride  not  to  use  the  same  pic¬ 
ture.  At  least,  they  ought  not  to 
bawl  out  a  photographer  who 
doesn’t  turn  it  in.” 

The  general  theme  of  the 
seminar  has  been  that  there’s  a 
lot  of  lip  service  paid  to  pictures 
by  publishers  and  managing  edi¬ 
tors,  but  it’s  always  the  picture 
that’s  pulled  out  to  make  way 
for  the  text  of  General  Sorg¬ 
hum’s  speech. 

Labels  vs.  Snap 

And  the  meanest  type  in  the 
shop,  added  a  PE,  is  used  for 
captions.  That  started  talk  about 
“left-to-right”  and  snappy  style 
captions.  One  exponent  of  “the 
special  twist”  to  make  a  picture 
interesting  cautioned  that  great 


pictures  can  be  spoiled  by  cap¬ 
tions.  Some  Just  naturally  call 
for  labels,  he  said,  but  the  run- 
of-mill  picture  can  stand  a  little 
zip. 

Here  again  he  warned  that 
peppiness  can  go  too  far,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  picture  showing 
the  brewery  magnate,  Jacob 
Ruppert,  in  a  coffin.  A  caption 
writer  tried  to  slip  this  one: 
"Ruppert’s  Bier.” 

One  of  the  editors  appealed 
for  more  descriptive  capUons  on 
wire  service  photos,  mentioning 
particularly  a  picture  showing  a 
soldier  reunited  with  his  mother 
after  27  years.  It  gave  no  indi¬ 
cation  of  what  they  said. 

“If  only  he  had  said  TJgh!’ 
the  caption  writer  would  have 
had  something  to  play  around 
with,”  the  editor  commented. 

’The  question  was  asked  why 
so  many  papers  have  overlines 
on  pictures  which  must  be 
stretched  out  to  reach  from  col¬ 
umn  rule  to  column  rule,  when 
often  a  single  word  would  be 
the  bert  title.  Usually,  it  was 
explained,  the  fiush  line  is  the 
rule  because  that’s  the  way  Hor¬ 
ace  Greeley  did  it. 

Overline  Makes  Readers 

A  majority  of  seminar  mem¬ 
bers  indicated  they  favored  over¬ 
lines.  It  was  noted  In  a  reader- 
ship  study  that  a  picture  which 
was  captioned  “Home  from  Eu¬ 
rope”  attracted  much  more  at¬ 
tention  when  the  caption  read 
“HiUer  Said  ‘Zowle!’'* 

A  picture  editor  has  a  better 
chance  with  a  title  line  than  he 
has  if  only  underlines  are  used, 
it  was  asserted.  This  is  especial¬ 
ly  so  on  small  city  papers  where 
the  left-to-rlght  on  a  group  eats 
up  considerable  space  by  the 
time  each  person  is  fully  identi¬ 
fied  with  position  and  home  ad¬ 
dress. 

“How  can  a  caption  be 
snappy,”  asked  an  editor,  "when 
you’re  describing  a  picture 


OPC  Awards 

Washington — Four  hundred 
soventT  war  corrospondoali 
will  bo  awarded  oppropcioie 
Ihooter  campaign  ribbons  and 
certificatos  oi  merit  by  the  Ww 
Department  as  recommended 
by  various  theater  commanden 
at  the  Overseas  Press  Club  ei 
America  dinner  Nov,  23  at  the 
Hotel  Statler  here.  Twenty 
posthumous  awards  also  will 
be  presented. 


which  shows  three  bank  preil 
dents  looking  at  a  piece  of  pa¬ 
per?” 

“You  might  try  using  a  soni 
title,”  was  the  only  suggestion. 

On  the  more  technical  ■He 
editors  manifest  interest  in  i 
dummy  sheet  for  picture  pagM 
which  is  nurked  off  in  half-i^ 
squares.  Exact  space  for  cep 
tioiu  is  shown  and  type  can  he 
figured  accurately.  It  also  serva 
as  a  guide  for  laying  out  baiM 
in  the  composing  room. 

One  editor  reported  he  had 
found  it  advisable  to  send  a  do- 
plicate  of  all  captions  to  the 
makeup  editor.  Only  two  mem- 
bers  of  the  seminar  have  capto 
writers  to  assist  them.  (^«n 
either  write  them  themselves  et 
have  reporters  do  it  In  the  can 
of  the  latter,  it  was  complained, 
reporters  either  write  lengUg 
stories  about  the  picture  or  con¬ 
fine  themselves  to  a  left-to-rlght 
description. 

Several  editors  expressed  the 
opinion  that  placing  good  pin 
tures  with  stories  is  b^ter  man 
putting  them  on  picture  pag«.{' 
Too  often,  it  was  said,  worth¬ 
while  pictures  are  taken  out  ol 
the  page  to  make  room  for  prea 
agents’  stunts  or  business  office 
requests. 


"But  I  WANTED  the  Iowa  Territory!"* 


A  SrATE.WIDE  URBAN  MARKET  RANKING 


No  wonder  he  wants  the  tremendous  spending 
power  of  Urban  Iowa!  And  it’s  easy  to  get 
. . .  with  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register! 
Here’s  a  unique  newspaper  with  70%  coverage 
of  a  state-wide  urban  market . . .  one  of  the 
nation’s  top  20.  Put  Metropolitan  Iowa  on  your 
list — at  a  milline  rate  of  only  $1.47 — -  with  the 
Des  Moines  Sunday  Register! 

ptofh  sptnt  giro, 154  tout  oigbtporJormaHctt 
oj ''OkUhtmo.'"  in  Dot  Mtinot— brooking nlloxiiling 
box  offico  records  onywhoro  for  o  legilimote  ibeoler. 

The  Des  Moines 
Register  anoTribune 

eovmrbtg  Metropolitan  \owa 

AiC  ClrcBlatlea,  Sept.  30,  1040: 

Dolly  SOltOn  —  Sooday  471,401 

hMONO  AMERICA’S  FIRST  20  CITIES 

■  DITOR  A  P  U  •  L I S  H  ■  R  for  Novaoiber 


y. 
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WHJIT  CULTIVATES  CONFIDENCE? 


Winning  people's  confidence  isn't  easy.  li  requires 
a  conslonl  demonstrolion  of  integrity,  intelligence, 
leadership  and . . .  most  iinp>orlant . . .  genuine  interest 
in  their  personal  welfare. 

For  nearly  a  century,  the  St  Louis  GLOBE-DEMCXistAT 
has  cultivated  the  confidence  of  ils  readers  by  strict 
adherence  to  the  the  pledge  on  ils  maslhead:  "To 
print  the  news  impartially,  supporUng  what  it  believes 


to  be  right  and  opposing  what  it  believes  to  be 
wrong,  without  regard  to  party  politics." 

And  all  of  St.  Louis  is  aware  of  Globe-E)emocrat 
interest  and  activity  in  civic  endeavor.  Ils  leadership 
and  co-operalion  hove  been  instrumenlol  in  establish¬ 
ing  higher  standards  of  public  health,  dvic  becnity. 
government,  culture  and  education. 


IDITOR  ft  PUILISHERfer  Nevanbar  «,  1«4« 


mSSTCBsOut 
From  Operation 

By  Clintofi  B.  Conger 

Doited  Prow 

Bao  Nauhehc,  Gennony,  Brte. 
Gen.  Robert  A.  McClure,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Information  Control 
Division  of  American  Military 
Government,  has  handed  a  li¬ 
cense  to  the  Deitsche  Allge- 
meine  Nachrichten  Agents, 
news  agency  for  the  American 
cone  of  Germany,  founded  IS 
months  ago  by  the  Information 
Control  Division. 

With  the  Uoense,  the  new  gen¬ 
eral  manager  for  DANA,  Dr. 
Wilhelm  Nedcer,  took  over  ac¬ 
tive  management  from  Amer¬ 
ican  officers,  mainly  former 
newspapermen,  who  have  su¬ 
pervised  the  agency  until  now, 
and  will  remain  at  their  p<^ 
as  military  government  control 
officen  for  the  flnrt  several 
months  of  DANA’S  licensed  op¬ 
eration. 

Chattered  As  Cooperative 

DANA  is  being  chartered  as 
cooperatively  owned  and  oper- 
Iw  the  individual  licensed 
publishers  of  newmpers  in  the 
American  zone,  Bremen,  and 
American  sector  of  Berlin. 
Inase  papers  currently  numbo' 
SL  At  the  same  time  DANA 
exdianges  news  with  the  Ger- 
a»an  agencies  in  the  French, 
British,  and  Russian  zones,  still 
under  direct  management  of  the 
occupation  authorities,  and 
jcrvet  the  German  radio  sta- 
uons  to  the  American  zone,  the 
bi-we^  newspaper  published 
by  Information  Control  Division, 
and  a  number  of  non-German 
aCeDcies  and  newspapers  oper¬ 
ating  in  Germany. 

.  Pr^nt  DANA  file,  dis- 
toibuted  by  the  Hellschreiber 
radio  transmission  system. 
Deuts^e  Nachrichten  Buero 
usrf  befoTC  the  war,  is  about 
40,000  wor^  daily,  and  is  sup- 
plemenM  by  a  feature  aie,  fi- 
photo  service. 
®  pre-Hitler  Rhine- 

*^echoslovakia 
to  1933  and  then  to  England, 
where  he  served  as  a  major  in 
the  British  army  during  the 

jrar.  returned  to'^rmaSy  a^ 

tort  e^er  DANA  two  months 
ago.  He  has  a  staff  of  487  Ger¬ 
mans;  and  13  former  American 
newspapermen  remain  of  the 
l^e  group  which  staffed  DANA 
hk  tne  start. 

In  delivering  the  license,  Mc¬ 
Clure  told  representatives  of  the 
«  member  newspapers  it  was 
a  full  expression  of  the  confi- 
dence  which  military  govern- 
^  the  publishers 

aiM  the  DANA  staff.” 

Kurt  Prenzeh  replying  for  the 
DANA  board  of  directors 
promised  McClure  that  the 
baslcprinciples  of  DANA’s  new.s 
report  would  be  “facts  and 
notoing  but  facts— strictest  sep¬ 
aration  of  news  and  opinion.” 
He  pointed  out  that  DANA  items 
to  the  American  zone  papers 
mone,  through  a  circulation  of 
four  million  newspapers,  reach 
20  million  readers. 


Burdc  at  Work 


Burck  Painting 
Wins  Award 
In  Guild  Show 

Chkaco. — ^All  phases  of  the 
newspaper  industry  are  depicted 
to  an  exhibition  of  43  paintings 
and  drawings  which  opened  at 
the  Art  Institute  here  Nov.  4. 
.  Prizes  totaling  $1,12S  were 
awarded  by  the  Chicago  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  ^nsor  of  the 
show,  to  12  the  artists.  The 
first  prize  of  $500  went  to  Jacob 
Burck,  Chicago  Times,  for  bis 
watercolor,  “I  shot  him  because 
I  loved  him.” 

Burck’s  painting  shows  three 
figures,  a  weeping  woman,  a  re¬ 
porter  taking  notes  and  a  pho¬ 
tographer  with  camera  and 
fiashl^b. 

The  first  prize  painting  will 
be  reproduced  in  color  on  the 
cover  of  the  Guild's  annual 
publication,  “Inside  Page  One,” 
which  wiU  be  published  for  the 
Page  One  Ball  at  the  Contin¬ 
ental  Hotel  Nov.  22. 

a 

Labor  News  Services 
Merged  in  New  York 

The  merged  distribution  of 
two  major  labor  news  agencies, 
the  Federated  Press  and  Allied 
Labor  News,  became  effective 
Nov,  4,  making  available  to  the 
U,  S,  labor  press  its  first  com¬ 
plete  national  and  international 
news  coverage. 

The  FP,.  27-year-old  co-opera¬ 
tively  owned  labor  news  and  pic¬ 
ture  service,  has  hitherto  cov¬ 
ered  mainly  U.  S,  news  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  250  U,  S,  labor  and 
community  papers,  ALN,  found¬ 
ed  in  1941,  has  concentrated  on 
international  news,  distributing 
to  100  labor  and  liberal  news¬ 
papers  in  Latin  America,  Eur¬ 
ope,  Asia  and  Africa,  as  well  as 
the  U,  S.  and  Canada, 


DEANE  WEINBERG 

Newspaper  Boy  Insurance 

610  Cburch  *■  Evonsfon  lit. 


Inquirer  Drive 
On  Swindlers 
Cited  in  Penno. 

PHiLADELPinA — Valuable  aid  in 
support  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer’s  prolonged  warfare 
against  unscrupulous  Canadian 
"gold  mine”  operators  believed 
to  mulct  thousands  of  Americans 
annually  through  sale  of  worth¬ 
less  mine  stocks  has  come  from 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Securi¬ 
ties  Commission. 

In  its  annual  report  for  the 
years  1945-46,  just  issued,  the 
Keystone  State  authorities  indi¬ 
cate  how  they  have  Joined  bands 
with  the  new  Ontario  (Canada) 
Securities  Act  that  went  into 
effect  less  than  a  year  ago,  and 
with  their  chairman  C.  P.  Hc- 
Tague,  who  has  given  every  in¬ 
dication  that  he  proposed  to 
enforce  new  Domtoion  laws. 

The  rQwrt  praises  the  In¬ 
quirer’s  expose  of  stock  rack¬ 
eteers,  pointing  out  that  the 
newspaper’s  “continued  public¬ 
ity  has  been  an  important  factor 
to  warning  of  the  dangers  of 
investing  in  ‘brokers’  mines.’” 

"Since  Commissioner  McTague 
tort  office,”  the  report  says,  “the 
regis^tions  of  19  brokers  have 
beini  cancelled  or  su^nded. 
Of  this  number  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Securities  Commission  has 
served  cease  and  desist  orders 
against  12  firms  who,  during  the 
past  three  years,  had  violated 
the  law  of  the  Commonwealth 
regulating  the  sale  of  securities. 
This  would  seem  to  vindicate 
the  commission’s  stand  against 
unregistered  dealers  selling  se¬ 
curities  in  Pennsylvania.” 

Confidence  Is  expressed  the 
Inquirer’s  continued  campaign¬ 
ing  will  result  eventually  In 
curbing  the  Canadian  stock  gyps, 
although  it  is  pointed  out  that 
while  74  cease  and  desist  orders 
in  all  have  been  issued  against 
(^nadians  operating  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  “there  Is  evidence  that 
illegal  solicitations  and  sales  are 
conUnuing/|_^__^^_^^^^^_ 

justI 

fubushed" 

Covering 
the  Courts 

ly  CURTIS  D.  MacDOUGALL 
Morfkw0sf0n  Uafv«nffy 

The  Editor  end  Publisher  calls  this 
new  work  "probably  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  iournatism  text  ever 
written  on  the  sublect."  The 
first  and  only  study  ever  devoted 
exclusively  to  courtroom  news  and 
how  to  report  it,  it  surveys  all 
phases  of  court  procedure,  and 
discusses  full  news  possibilities. 
493  actual  news  stories  Included 
as  Illustration.  Indispensable  for 
every  city  desk! 

$7a00  of  yoir  boektfor*, 

•r  direct  Iron 

PRENTICE-HALL,  Inc. 
70  Fifth  AvtHM.  Ntw  York  11 
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Quicken  your  New  York 
Miet  wiJh  the  extra 
Mlling  power  of  the  Post- 
Home  New^  Get  aboard  this 
up  and  coming  advertising 
vehicle.  Rida  it  to  bigger 
volume  and  profit  in 
America's  No.  I  market. 
Post-Home  News  is— 

The  buy 
in  New  York 

It  adds  a  home-delivered 
punch  and  takes  you  to 
the  fourth  largest  newspaper 
audience  inside  the 
city  zone - 

more  than 
360,000  circulation 

nearly  1/3  home  delivered 


New  York  Post- 
Home  News 

Dorothy  S.  Thaekrty,  Publlshar 
T.  O.  Thackray  Editor  ft  Gan'l  Mgr. 

Nationally  repreiontod  fey 
THEODORO  ADVERTISING  SERVICE. 
75  West  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  6. 

Edward  C.  Ron  nelly,  6on*l  Hfr. 
Detroit:  803  Ford  Bulldini 
Chicaio:  141  Wo$t  Jackson  Boulovvd 
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•  Extraordinary  news  pictures  that  tell  their  own  story,  like  the  one 
above,  are  typical  of  the  distinctive,  prize  quality  photos  INP  presents 
to  its  clients  regularly.  This  exclusive  shot  by  Sonnee  Gottlieb  of 
Secretary  Byrnes  gently  parrying  a  reporter's  query,  is  odded  proof 
of  the  alertness  and  enterprise  of  INP  photographers  the  world  over 
—one  reason  why  INP  is  always  FIRST  with  the  BEST. 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  PHOTOS 

I  235  EAST  45th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


.^ntl^non  a 

Houston  Press  Writer 
Disabled  Vets'  Friend 


By  C.  C.  Springfield 

RALPH  (Andy)  ANDERSON  is 

offering  a  dare,  on  a  nation¬ 
wide  basis  to  ttie  estimated  150,- 
000  veterans 
who  have  been 
disabled. 

Andy’s  daring 
them  to  say  they 
can’t  lead  a  nor¬ 
mal  life. 

He  is  making  ' 
his  dare  through 
a  nationwide 
program  which 
started  three 
years  ago,  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  took 
him  to  112  Andenen 
Army,  Na^  and 
Veteruis’  hospitals  and  which 
made  it  possible  for  him  to 
teadi  something  like  a  hundred 
thousand  b<ws  to  use  a  bait¬ 
casting,  or  fly,  rod  and  vdiich 
resulted,  as  well,  in  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  niunerous  gadgets,  or 
compensating  devices,  which 
are  aiding  maimed  bo^  in  va¬ 
rious  q>6rts. 

Andy,  who  is  former  sports 
editor,  and  now  outdoor  editor, 
of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Press, 
took  leave  of  absmioe  from  his 
psper  at  the  start  cd  his  pro¬ 
gram  and  made  a  natloniride 
tour  of  hospitals  after  he  had 
wound  up  Us  duties  as  head  of 
a  committee  which  sold  |83,- 
000,000  worth  of  war  bonds.  In 
selling  these  bonds,  he  baited 
the  buyers  with  such  items  as 
bait-casting  tournaments,  a  com¬ 
bined  wrestling-match-and-sym- 
phony-concert.  boxing  matches 
and  a  crow  dinner. 

Mode  Various  Gadgets 

He  was  doing  the  thing  that 
came  natural  to  him  In  devising 
such  programs,  although  he  is 
a  little  light  when  it  comes  to 
bending  a  more  or  less  tin  ear 
around  symphonic  music.  Since 
his  tours  of  the  service  hos¬ 
pitals  convinced  him  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  maimed  veterans  could 
and  would  enjoy  outdoor  sports, 
he  followed  his  natural  bent 
here. 

No  Inventor,  nor  even  a  pass¬ 
able  mechanic,  as  he  himself 
will  tell  you,  he  began  hitting 
the  jackpot  with  gadgets  for  the 
Vets — a  steel  finger  to  allow  an 
arm  amputee  to  wind  a  reel,  a 
rod-attachment  which  allowed  a 
lettarm  amputee  to  handle  fish, 
a  retractable  crutdi  to  permit 
bl-lateral  amputees  (both  legs 
amputated)  to  bowl,  a  special 
grip  to  allow  a  one-armed  play¬ 
er  to  smack  a  golf  ball  with  both 
amu  and  a  "seeing  line”  which 
aBows  blind  boys  to  tell  dis¬ 
tance  in  casting  bait 

Tar  the  latter,  he  merely  ties 
sHk  inserts  on  the  line  at  10 
foot  Intervals  and  the  rest  is  up 
to  the  boy  and  his  partner,  who 
tells  him  the  distance  to  cast. 


Nice  for  the  boy  but  hell  on 
the  fish. 

Andy’s  tour  took  him  from 
Seattle  to  New  York,  from  Den¬ 
ver  to  Key  West  In  every  city, 
he  preached  the  same  sermon — 
hunt  out  that  disabled  kid  and 
see  if  be  is  qwrts-minded.  If  he 
isn’t  try  to  talk  him  into  it. 
And  then,  help  hlml 

Andy’s  still  preaching  the  ser¬ 
mon.  His  colunm  on  “Fishing 
With  Andy”  today  goes  on  this 
wise:  .  .  .  "And  some  of  you 
fishermen  .  .  .  you  always  have 
room  in  your  ear  for  an  extra 
person,  don’t  you?  Sure  you 
do.  .  .  .  Well,  why  not  jdione 
the  Red  Cross  at  the  Navy  Hos- 
pltal-^lther  Mrs.  Clark  or  Mrs. 
Bartosh — and  Invite  some  pa¬ 
tient  to  go  along.  .  .  .  Lots  of 
Uds  out  there  want  to  go. 
George  Blartin,  If  I  go  to  Point 
0’C<»mor  neri  week,  how’s 
about  going  along?  Time  you 
caught  some  fish.” 

Same  column,  just  a  little 
further  along,  he’s  bidding  for 
a  Vet  to  write  to  him  about  fiy- 
tylng.  “Note  to  James  D.  Oates, 
5402  Capitol  Avenue — Please 
contact  me  about  that  fiy-tying. 
.  .  .  Friends  of  yours  In  Wash¬ 
ington  Fly  Flshln’  Club,  Seattle, 
have  written  asking  me  to  help 
your  fiy-tying  program  a  bit.” 

Saves  a  good  deal  of  U.  S. 
postage,  at  least. 

And  now  about  his  tour:  At 
the  end  of  it.  Better  Firiiin’.  Inc., 
an  organization  sponsored  by 
fishing  tackle  manufacturers, 
decide  Andy  had  a  good  idea, 
so  they  nam^  him  chairman  of 
a  national  committee.  Then  the 
Outdoor  Writers  of  America  de¬ 
cided  the  idea  was  potent  and 
named  him  chairman. 

’The  Veterans’  Administration 
swimg  into  line  and,  deciding 
his  eflorts  might  help  to  jell 
their  program,  named  him  chair¬ 
man  of  a  committee  in  Texas. 
He  gets  no  sugar,  though.  He 
can’t  even  bnm  about  being  a 
Dollar-a-Year  Patriot. 

Anyhow,  the  program  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  function.  There  are 
eight  blind  boys  in  Houston  and 
Andy’s  already  taught  them  to 
fish.  He  has  a  patented  (he 
says)  IS-mlnute  bait  casting 
course  suitable  to  any  age.  He 
also  has  taught  them  to  bowl; 
aided  by  the  VA  men,  he’s 
taken  them  to  numerous  sports 
centers. 

When  some  of  the  blind  boys 

The  jobs  are  better 
and 

'The  pay  is  better. 

Read 

Editob  &  Pubushbk’s 
Classified  Ads. 


recently  caught  an  ice-box  full 
of  bass,  Andy  proclaimed  a  fish 
fry  thiouA  his  column.  He 
gently  let  nls  readers  know  that 
a  number  of  accessories  would 
be  needed  before  the  fry  could 
be  a  success.  The  public  came 
through  as  it  usually  does  when 
Andy  goes  to  needling  It 

A^  now,  the  Houston  Serv¬ 
ice  Clubs  have  ]uim>ed  Into  the 
swim.  The  Lions  Club  adopted 
several  veterans,  assigning  mem 
to  various  other  clubs  in  a  ten- 
year  program.  The  Heights  Ro¬ 
tary  dim  took  a  couple  who 
had  lost  both  legs  In  tow. 

’Those  are  their  boys. 

Questionnaires  were  sent  to 
some  250  boys  living  in  the 
Houston  area  —  approximately 
one-half  the  disable  men —  and 
75%  answered,  giving  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  their  sports  Interests 
and  preferences. 

Within  a  month,  every  boy 
who  answered  had  been  adopted 
by  one  of  the  q;>orts  or  civic 
clubs  and  t«i-year  programs 
had  been  laid  out  by  all  of 
them. 

And  now,  a  word  about 
Andy’s  inventing.  Not  long  ago, 
this  five-foot  four-inch,  r^- 
faced  118  pound  Texan,  who  has 
Just  passed  his  54th  milestone, 
got  a  letter  from  a  boy  In  Can¬ 
ada  who’d  lost  an  arm  at 
Dieppe.  He  wanted  to  play  ice 
hockey  again,  and  could  Andy 
do  anything  about  it? 

Andy  could.  This  guy  who 
can’t  drive  a  nail  without  bend¬ 
ing  it,  fashioned  a  leather  hand 
which  did  the  job.  He  did  it 
at  his  own  expense.  He’s  done 
it  many  times  and  seen  that  the 
kids  got  the  aid. 

Such  as  the  request  he  had 
from  a  kid  who  lost  both  arms 
in  an  air  crackup.  For  him,  he 
fashioned  a  series  of  contrap¬ 
tions  that  allow  him  to  fish,  play 
put-put  golf,  shoot  a  gun  and 
volley  a  tennis  ball. 

Right  now,  Andy  has  the 
new^[>aperman’s  dream  assign¬ 
ment:  "Go  anywhere  you  wish, 
be  your  own  boss.  Just  give  us 
two  fishing  and  three  other  col¬ 
umns  a  week.”  These  latter  ap¬ 
pear  as  ‘"rhe  Rambler.” 

Despite  the  fact  that  his  col¬ 
umns  look  like  jumbled  pi  while 
in  the  manuscript,  there’s  no 
doubt  about  their  pungency. 

Not  so  long  ago,  he  wrote  a 
column  about  a  girl  needing  an 
operation.  Nothing  fancy,  just 
a  homey,  foiksy  talk  about  how 
tough  things  were  for  his  “gal.” 
Folks  donated  $2,000  to  provide 
for  the  operation.  Now,  the 
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ll-Yi.-Old  Draws 
Cartoon  for  Daily 

SCHBMXCTADY,  N.  Y.— A  COmiC 
Strip  drawn  by  an  11-year-old 
grade  school  pupil  made  its  ini¬ 
tial  appearance  In  the  Schenec¬ 
tady  Union-Star  Nov.  4.  The 
strto  is  by  F.  Doyle  Wolfe,  son 
of  Hr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  D.  Wolfe 
of  adjoining  Niskayuna  and  it 
centers  around  the  everyday  life 
of  a  youngster  a  few  years  the 
senior  of  the  youthful  car¬ 
toonist. 

The  cartoon  will  appear  three 
times  weekly. 

girl,  who  suffered  from  a  spinal 
disorder,  is  up  and  walking. 

Andy  urged  a  better  name  for 
neurotics  than  i>syriios  and  now 
there  is  talk  in  Washington 
about  calling  them  Combat 
Stresses. 

His  heavy  mail  is  filled  with 
appeals  for  help  from  distressed 
people.  Andy  turns  these  let¬ 
ters  into  regular  charity  chan¬ 
nels;  if  these  organizations  can’t 
help,  he  either  whangs  out  a 
piece  on  his  trusty  typewriter 
or  nudges  someone  financially 
able  to  foot  the  bill  into  taking 
riurge. 

To  carry  out  his  program,  he 
drives  about  30,000  miles  a  year; 
files  about  the  same  distance 
and  rides  a  lot  of  trains. 

His  ambition:  “To  have 
Scripps-Howard  send  me  on  an¬ 
other  tour  and  to  let  me  set  up 
the  program  in  key  spots.” 

At  this  time,  he’s  already 
scheduled  to  appear  in  New 
York,  Chicago  and  Dallas. 

What  Mahet 
GREENSBORO 
Hum? 

•  North  Carolina's  bast  trad* 
ing  araa  (980,950  parsons 
within  60  mitas  —  16.16% 
of  North  Carolina's  ratail 
talas). 

•  Smallast  pareantaga  of 
Nagroas  (26.6%)  of  any 
North  Carolina  city. 

•  Ratail  talas  of  $51,648,000 
in  1945  (4.36%  of  Stata). 

•  Huga  building  program  (in. 
eluding  $5,000,000  Soars, 
Roabuck  projaet). 

Sales  Figures  from  Greens¬ 
boro  are  Pleasing  to 
the  Eye! 
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Uniqut  Ad  Duplicates 
Page  One  of  N.  Y.  Paper 

Most  of  the  front  page  of  today’s 
issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
New  York  morning  paper,  appears 
as  a  Journal  advertisement  on  Page 
9  of  The  Press  through  the  use  of 
methods  new  to  t{ie  advertising 
business. 

A  mat,  or  paper  mold,  was  made 
of  the  front  page  and  the  advertis* 
Ing  matter  in  New  York  last  night, 
dc^vered  to  LaGuardia  Held  at  11 
and  brought  to  Cleveland  Airport 
at  1:45  a.  m.  Robert  Warner  of  The 
Press  national  advertising  staff 
brought  it  to  The  Press  office,  where 
it  was  sent  through  the  stereotyping 
room  in  the  regular  manner. 


OA 


^age  1,  The  Cleveland  Press,  Oct.  16th 


Page  9,  The  Cleveland  Press,  Oct.  16th 

Most  of  page  one  of  the  October  16th  issue  of  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  appeared  in  its  original  makeup  as  an  adver¬ 
tisement  in  The  Qeveland  Press  on  the  same  day,  proving 
an  advertising  message  can  be  hot  news  and  a  newspaper 
can  serve  it  while  it  is  stUl  hot.  Research  has  faiW  to  dis¬ 
close  a  prior  instance  of  this  type  of  timely  advertising. 

FacsimUc?  Telephoto?  Radar?  No!  It  was  as  simile  as 
dispatching  a  fresh  mat  by  plane  to  Cleveland  and  having  it 
picked  up  at  Cleveland  Airport  in  ample  time  to  appear  m 
all  editions  of  The  Press  on  the  same  day.  It  is  just  an  aim 
example  of  using  the  tools  at  hand  to  show  how  np-to-the- 


-Ptess 

DO  GOOD  POWER  TO  MOVE  GOODS 


It  is  natural  that  The  WaU  Street  Journal  should  choose 
Cleveland  as  the  first  city  for  this  trail  blazing  experiment 
because  so  many  things  imporUnt  to  the  world  have  ongin- 
ated  here.  It  is  likewise  natural  that  The  Press  shodd  be 
chosen  as  the  medium  because  alert  adver^rs  think  first 
of  The  Qeveland  Press  when  they  have  an  idea,  prod^  or 
service  to  seU  in  Cleveland.  This  is  the  result  of  t^  Posver 
of  Preastige,  which  means:  Power  to  do  good;  Power  to 
move  goods. 
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Syndicate  appeared  unlikely  as  Allan  oi  Columbia 
this  column  went  to  press  and  ,  .  in  j 
Bell's  president.  John  Wheeler,  JOUIS  Trade  UrOUp 
report^  amicable  relations  Prof.  James  Dean  Allen  of  the 
again  between  Bell  and  Pub-  Columbia  University  Graduate 
lisher  David  Stem  3d,  of  the  School  of  Journalism  has  joined 
Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post,  the  staff  of 
The  Courier-Post  had  been  using  Brand  Names  ' 

Rose's  column  under  the  free  F  o  u  n  d  a  tion, 

offer  and  claimed  extensive  pro-  Inc.,  it  has  been 

motion  and  plans  to  pay — not,  announced  ■ 

however,  the  $75  ttiat  the  by  Henry  E.  I 


Alsops  Share  World 
And  Better  a  Column 


***p*>*pt-  ..  viewpoint,  but  where  the  opin- 

So  Joseph  Alsop  decided  he  jon  isn’t  the  imporfont  thing, 
needed  a  partner  to  cover  “1  thought  out  the  formula 

_  for  the  column  when  I  was  in 

China  (with  Chennaultl,"  Jo- 
seph  Alsop  explained.  “I  did  a 
lot  of  thinking  there  about  poli- 
■  tics  and  other  things  and  I 
reached  several  conclusions. 

KA  “The  first  conclusion  was  that 

if  I  wanted  to  go  right  back  to 
writing  about  affairs, 

rd  have  to  equip  myself  to 
write  about  the  world  picture, 
because  it  was  clear  to  me  even 
gg  early  as  1941  there  would  be 
,  .  _  two  important  countries,  the 

••••P**  Stewart  United  States  and  Russia . 

„  .  ,  ^  .  that  national  affairs  would  be 

Wa^ington  and  world  politics,  international  affairs. 

And  since  his  prewar  column  “Secondly,  I  got  a  real  shock 
partner  (Robert  lUntner)  had  when  I  went  out  to  China.  Nat- 
found  a  good  radio  job,  he  urally,  like  otoer  columnists, 
looM  around  and  drafted  his  i  had  been  writing  about  world 

DrotnGr«  Stew&rt.  sff&irs  Gspccislly  Chins.  I  - — «-»-  --  --  - -  -  — 

The  unique  brother  colunmist  knew  Dr  Soone  and  the  Chinese  Philadelphia.  .  .  .  Once  more 
team  of  the  New  York  Herald  SSegaUon  ta  ’w“hinXn  let’s  call  It  constructive  criticism 

Tribune  Syndicate,  has  been  i  thought  I  knew  something  of 

oi^rating  nearly  a  year,  and  the  it.  I  got  a  severe  shock.  I  dis-  ^ack  (  Smilin  Jack  ) 

elder  brother  described  the  har-  covert  when  I  got  to  China  almost  Impo^l- 

monious  partnership  with  satis-  that  practically  every  word  I  S®  “j  tommy  gin  with 

had  written  had  been  pure  S?, A®*S 
Few  Ardent.  drivel-and  I  mean  drivel! 

We  work  like  dogs  aU  ^y  “I  found  that  we  d  all  ^en  york  News  Syndicate,  that  Boss 

and  get  all  the  news  we  can.  We  misled  and  had  been  misleading  Bailey’s  educated  toe  had  shifted 

pool  what  we’ve  got  and  one  of  people  who  read  my  stuff.  I  de*  $«**  -igu*  In  Pitts- 

us  writes  the  column.  If  I  terming  not  tp  do  it  again.  I  burgh  the  Post  Gazette  has 
write,  he  goes  over  it.  If  he  determined  the  only  way  to  been  inviting  readers  to  “Meet 
writes.  I  go  over  It.  And  we  solve  the  problem  was  to  go  the  Artists"  and  using  a  series 
very  seldom  even  argue  over  a  abroad  from  time  to  time  in  gf  features  to  build  interest  in 
point  now.”  order  to  gain  perspective."  its  comic  page. 

When  Joseph  went  abroad  last  '  a 

^mnwr.  Stewart  kept  up  the  Territory  Blues  _ «  p 

domestic  news  continuity  from  cwaut  ,iovn.  tieadS  S.  f.  CxrOUp 

^sWngton  and  from  a  south-  PhilaLlphla  way  John  Eggers  of  O’Mara  & 

Eve^'  so  often  the  brothers  seemed  about  to  break  out  into  Om>sbee.  has  been  elected  pres- 
wouir  Zke  conviction  "‘ril  f  million  dollar  suit  “g^utaTi^^^^^^^ 

transatlantic  telephone,  describe  .w®®*'  ^1111^^11810^00  Motte  R^^^ 

what  series  each  had  on  hand  R.®f  s  loTds  FuiSraW  is  the  nlw 

and  determine  which  to  run  first,  dutributing  his  “Pitching  Horse-  nolds_Fitegerald,  ‘"®_ 

Soon  now  it  will  be  Stewart’s  shoes”  column  —  publish^  free 

turn  to  so  abroad  and  he  ex-  "“w,  pay  to  use  after  Jan.  1.  berUn,  Keene  Fitzpatrick,  the 
VlVL  to*rolch  the  NVa?®East  Th®  ®8®inst  Rose  and  Bell  new  secretary-treasurer. 


continue  the  Rose  column  until  preparation  of  M 

then,  Wheeler  said.  inform  ational  ■ 

.....  .....  .  ®nd  educational 

Hal  Boyle  Colunmmg  materials  based  Allen 

BACK  in  the  USA  after  four  on  the  surveys 
years  overseas  chronicling  and  research  activities  con- 
the  achievements  of  our  armies  ducted  by  the  organization,  Mr. 
during  the  war  and  postwar  Abt  said. 

European  impressions,  Hal  During  the  war  Professor  Al- 
Boyle,  Associated  Press  repor-  len  was  a  major  in  Army  ord- 
ter,  is  turning  out  six  500-word  nance,  acting  as  public  relations 
columns  a  week  on  the  Ameri-  officer  in  Washington  and  at  the 
can  scene.  He  is  writing  for  New  York  Ordnance  District.  Be- 
AP  afternoon  newspapers  the  fore  the  war  he  was  in  public 
sort  of  reporting  in  which  he  relations  work  for  the  National 
specializes,  vignettes,  beginning  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
with  United  Nations  personnel.  ■ 

.Dallas  Has  SDX  Group 

Nolen  and  Ca,cri  Tex.-A  Fori 

Worth  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  journalism  fraternity  was 
organized  Oct.  29.  Walter  R. 
Humphrey,  editor,  Fort  Worth 
Press,  was  elected  temporary 
chairman.  James  R.  Record, 
managing  editor.  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram,  was  on  the  or¬ 
ganizing  committee. 


long  noted  for  their  beau¬ 
tiful  homes  and  gardens, 
Dallasites  turn  to  Garden 
News,  a  regular  52-week 
feature  of  The  Dallas  Times 
Herald,  for  inspiration  and 
information.  Columns  of 
timely  advice  and  articles, 
written  by  members  of  local 
Dallas  garden  clubs,  meet 
with  instant  response  from 
the  garden  conscious  read¬ 
ers  of  The  Times  Herald. 


A  Recipe  for  NEW 
Sports  Page  INCOME 


SYNDICATED  IDEAS 
ISIS  WIrcM.lii  Am.,  N.  W. 
WwMmms  O.  C-lUmen  MS} 
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federal  reserve  weekly  IMnFyce 

^SAUS  DAoPPtr,  Ofp  S„„PL,  „  ,pi“7 «eiAtl 

during  period  when  newsprint  SHftBT.,?  district  sales 

s«»OAr  PECOAO  TO  p«.usri?T„„n  «» 

variation  between  city  and  district'^!"^**'"®*  “^DKED 

co.PeT.,0  papepe  ,„epteo  aoIe.t  'sI.IT'*  " 


. . .  aid  lere  is  the  evidence  ^ 


^^From  September  22  to  September  30,  inclusive,  more 
than  600,000  Sunday  Record  families — and  nearly  300,000 
daily  Record  families— continued  to  buy  and  read  the  ad>less 
Record  despite  thin  editions  printed  wholly,  or  in  part,  on 
brown  kraft  wrapping  paper. 

During  this  period  when  Record  families  were  deprived 
of  access  to  retail  advertising  in  their  favorite  newspaper, 
sales  in  Philadelphia  department  stores  and  women’s  ap¬ 
parel  stores  fell  off  sharply  in  relation  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  index  for  the  overall  Philadelphia  district  (60 
counties). 

O  When  advertising  was  resumed  in  The  Record  after  a 
nine-day  lapse.  City  of  Philadelphia  retail  sales  returned 
to— and  held — their  normal  relationship  with  district  sales. 

^^Philadelphia  merchants  experienced  a  costly  and  con¬ 
vincing  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  no  other  newspaper 
influences  the  buying  habits  of  the  exclusive  liberal  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  Philadelphia  market  represented  by  the  Record 
reader  audience. 
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This  chorf  shows  tho  rololioAship  botwoon 
tho  Fodorol  Rosorvo  doportnont  sioro  indox 
for  tho  Phitodolphio  District  froprosoivlod 


os  o  boto  by  tho  cross>hotchod  ffoo  of  Iho 
top  of  tho  chorti  ond  tho  doportiooot  sioro 
ond  womon's  opporol  sioro  indoxos  for  Iho 
City  of  Philodol^io  froprosoofod  by  groph 
lifiost.  Eoch  numborod  horizootol  lino  oo^ 
rosonts  ono  porcofitogo  point  oorioHoo  bo- 
twoofi  tho  city  Indoios  ood  tho  dtilrkb 
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Carrier  of  Tomorrow 
Described  by  Rison 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


I^OKING  ahead  to  the  carrier 

of  tomorrow,  Jasper  E.  Rison, 
ItOKisoiUa  Courier^oumol  and 
Timat,  recently  told  Southern 
dreulators  the  carrier  of  tomor¬ 
row  will  be  a  better  carrier,  a 
happier  one  and  will  get  more 
benefit  out  of  his  experience 
than  the  carrier  of  today. 

Risen  predicted  the  carrier 
between  14  and  18  years  of  age 
tomorrow  will  be  a  larger  boy 
and  farther  advanced  in  school 
than  the  carrier  of  today  and 
the  clrctilation  manager  of  to¬ 
morrow  will  have  to  build  his 
organization  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  the  task  of  carrying 
pq>as  attractive  and  inviting 
to  the  new  type  of  boy. 

Must  Praise  Standards 

“What  does  this  mean  to  us 
as  circulation  managers?"  asked 
Rison,  who  answered  his  own 
question  as  follows; 

“As  we  see  it,  it  means  simply 
this:  that  we  shall  have  to  be 
more  careful  in  our  selection 
program  and  in  our  training 
program  in  order  to  continue  to 
induce  the  most  desirable  boys 
in  every  community  to  sell  and 
deliver  newspai>ers.  Gresham's 
law  is  ]ust  as  applicable  in 
human  relations  as  it  is  in  eco¬ 
nomics,  viz:  Bad  boys  drive 
away  good  boys,  just  as  surely 
as  bad  money  drives  away  good 
money.  Good  boys  mean  a  good 
carrier  program  and  to  get  good 
boys,  the  best  possible  place  to 
find  them  is  in  the  best  homes, 
and  the  best  homes  and  most 
alert  parents  will  demand  for 
their  boys  an  environment  as 
good  or  better  than  the  environ¬ 
ment  to  which  he  is  exposed  in 
his  sdiool  work. 

“We  and  our  associates,  down 
to  the  district  managers  will 
have  to  be  much  more  careful 
ebout  our  speech  and  our  con¬ 
duct. 

"We  are  going  to  have  to  raise 
the  educauonal  and  character 
standards  of  our  district  man¬ 
ners  and  we  are  going  to  have 
to  pay  the  price  for  procuring 
the  type  of  men  required  to  do  ' 
our  Job. 

“The  carrier  of  tomorrow  will 
be  a  minatiure  copy  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  manager  or  district 
manager  of  tomorrow  as  the 
carrier  of  today  is  a  carbon  copy 
of  the  circulation  manager  or 
district  manager  of  today. 

“We  will  have  no  choice  if  we 
ore  to  continue  to  use  boy  car¬ 
riers.  We  will  have  to  get  good 
men,  pay  them  what  mey  are 
worth  and  spend  the  time  and 
effort  necessary  to  train  them 
to  select  and  train  our  carriers.” 

ChadUngMi  Circulotora 

tsaAS  circulation  managers 

were  challenged  by  H.  H. 
Donosky,  Dallas  Morning  News, 
to  devuop  business  practices 
that  will  make  for  building  of 


sirculation  revenues  to  stand  as 
a  guard  against  failures  in  the 
newspaper  publishing  business, 
as  the  result  of  increased  news¬ 
print  costs. 

“Will  publishers  be  able  to 
again  raise  advertising  rates  to 
meet  this  increased  cost?"  asked 
Donosky.  “It  might  be  that 
another  increase  in  advertising 
rates  will  prove  uneconomical 
insofar  as  the  law  of  diminish¬ 
ing  returns  is  concerned.” 

“The  question  will  naturally 
follow,”  he  continued,  “  ‘How 
high  can  circulation  rates  be  in¬ 
creased  without  the  law  of  di¬ 
minishing  returns  taking  hold  in 
that  phase  of  the  newspaner  bus¬ 
iness?’  It  occurs  to  me  that  the 
Texas  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation  might  give  careful 
st'idy  to  this  entire  question  and 
offer  constructive  suggestions  to 
publishers  with  regard  to  rates. 

“Suggestions  as  to  the  number 
of  pages  of  reading  matter  per 
week,  with  regard  to  the  circu¬ 
lation  prices  might  be  consid¬ 
ered.  This  entire  subject  is  a 
very  complicated  one  from  all 
business  angles,  but  I  can  fore¬ 
see  the  time  when  publishers 
and  circulation  managers  will 
have  to  decide  on  a  general  pro¬ 
gram  that  will  eliminate  uneco¬ 
nomical  competitive  prices. 

"The  costs  of  printing,  pins 
the  costs  of  newsprint,  make  it 
imperative  that  fair  competitive 
practices  and  competitive  prices 
be  established  for  the  overall 
newspaper  publishing  business. 
Otherwise,  the  death  rate  for 
newspapers  .  .  .  will  be  great¬ 
ly  increased  during  the  next  10 
years.” 

Kgfaer  Rates  in  Canada 
A  SURVEY  of  increased  sub¬ 
scription  rates  in  relation  to 
circulation,  based  on  reports 
from  32  Ontario  dailies,  showed 
ttat  there  has  been  only  a  slight 
decrease  in  circulation  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  Canadian  Circulation  Man- 
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Ohia’s  Laifot  Markd 


Ohio  I  Seamd  Larqest 
Market 
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DISCUSSING  CIRCULATION  GAINS? 

An  Interstate  trio:  Left  to  right.  S.  H.  Umstad.  Phoenixville  (Pa) 
Daily  Republican;  William  Keller,  some;  and  Leo  M.  CarroU, 
Shenandoah  (Pa)  Herald. _ 


agers  Association  has  learned. 

“The  decrease  in  circulation 
has  in  almost  all  cases  been  out¬ 
side  the  city  of  publication,  in 
suburban  and  rural  areas,”  W. 
J.  Stewart,  CCMA  secretary,  re¬ 
ported. 

New  Carrier  Approach 

CIRCULATION  managers,  con¬ 
stantly  striving  for  new  ideas 
to  stabilize  their  carrier  organ¬ 
izations,  will  be  interested  to 
know  the  Burlington  ( Calif. ) 
Advance  has  developed  a  man¬ 
ual  with  a  different  approach. 

Paul  E.  Lee,  Advance  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  reports:  “We 
are  making  every  carrier  an 
Honor  Carrier  on  the  25th  of 
each  month,  giving  him  100  hon¬ 
or  points.  It  is  up  to  him  then 
to  keep  himself  an  Honor  Car¬ 
rier  until  the  25th  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  month.  The  honor  roll  and 
our  Plus  100  Club  for  boys  who 
obtain  those  respective  marks 
are  published  in  our  monthly 
carrier  paper.” 

Join  National  Guard 
THREE  former  overseas  veter¬ 
ans  now  in  the  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Morning  Star  and  Register-Re¬ 
public  circulation  department, 
have  been  appointed  to  posts  in 
the  44th  infantry  division  of  the 
Illinois  National  Guard.  They 
are  Maj.  William  K.  Todd,  cir¬ 
culation  promotion  manager, 
made  division  quartermaster; 
Maj.  John  H.  Thornton,  division 
manager,  made  executive  officer 
to  division  quartermaster;  and 
Mst.  Sgt.  Joseph  T.  Vecchio,  dis¬ 
trict  manager,  made  chief  clerk. 


THE  SOUTHS  CITYof  SPINOLE^ 

GAZETTE 


Vfid-Atlontic  Meets 

THE  Mid-Atlantic  Circulation 

Managers’  Association  Con¬ 
ducted  its  27th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  in  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  re¬ 
cently  with  I.  N.  Leadbetter, 
of  Richmond,  Va.  presiding. 

Featured  speakers  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  were  Shell  Dunsker,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  ICMA,  L.  W.  McFet- 
ridge,  ICMA  secretary-treasurer, 
J.  B.  Lee,  ICMA  convention  sec¬ 
retary,  and  W.  K.  Hoyt,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Winston- 
Salem  Journal  and  Sentinel. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensu¬ 
ing  year  include  J.  C.  MeWaters, 
of  Columbia,  S.  C.,  president; 
Albert  Park,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C., 
first  vice-president;  Joe  I. 
Lively,  of  Martinsville,  Va., 
second  vice-president;  W.  G. 
Carrington,  of  Durham,  N.  C. 
secretary-treasurer. 


BAHA'I 

The  World  View 


eveiTwhere  now  acceft  as  ▼ital  to 
human  survival.  For  more  than  one 
hundred  years,  in  the  face  of  oppres* 
sion  and  rrejudice.  these  teachings 
have  expounaed  the  reason  tor  tM 
changes  taking  place  in  all  aspects  of 
our  civilisation  —  reliaion.  govem- 
ment,  education  and  economics. 


The  new  world  era  cannot  be  unde^ 
stood  trough  the  confusion  of  c^« 
sodes  and  issues  which  mark  the 
breakdown  of  the  old  order.  There 
must  be  a  map  outlining  the  nature 
of  tomorrow's  world. 


A  PaHnra  for  Fotoro  Society 

The  Bahk'i  two-page  statement  on 
this  subject,  “A  Pattern  For  Future 
Society,"  points  directions  along  the 
road  on  which  mankind  is  trying  to 
find  its  way. 

Nothing  could  be  more  helpful  to 
the  professional  man  obliged  to  define 
his  ideas  on  the  outcome  of  the 
present  world  situation,  or  coospellcd 
to  make  decisions  far  ahead. 


Write  for  a  complimentary  coot  of 
“A  Pattern  For  Future  Socie^,*'  seat 
free  with  an  outline  of  Bah4*l  teach* 
ings  for  your  reference  file. 


■ahA'I  puilic  rilahons 

534  Shoridai  RoaS 

Wiloratta,  nilaolt 
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A  CENTURY 


Fn0  Pnn  SioN  WrH^r 


ON  September  28th,  the  three  Detroit  news¬ 
papers  inaugurated  radiophone  service  in 
Michigan.  Honor  of  making  the  first  call  from 
a  moving  automobile  to  the  dty  desk  went  by 
lot  to  Robert  Sturgiss,  Free  Press  Staff  Writer, 
calling  Norman  Patterson,  Assistant  City 
Editor  of  The  Free  Press. 

Bob  said:  "I  suppose  I  should  say  something 
like  'What  hath  God  wrought’.  However,  I 
guess  I’ll  be  original.  How  about  a  raise?” 
Here  again,  history  was  made,  for  Patterson 
said  "No”,  and  the  first  refusal  of  a  pay-raise 
was  made  over  the  radiophone. 


This  incident  parallels  another  Free  Press 
history-making  venture,  when  in  1877,  Willi^^ 
E.  Quinby,  then  editor,  installed  the  first  tele¬ 
phone  line  in  Michigan  between  his  office  and 
the  old  American  Distria  Telegraph  office. 

It  is  currently  conventional  to  compare  and 
decry  the  workers'  bf  today  with  those  of  fifty 
or  seventy-five  years  ago.  Yet  men  like  Bob 
Sturgiss  and  Norman  Patterson  and  other  men 
and  women  who  make  this  newspaper  are  just  as 
vigorous  and  forthright  a  breed  of  folks,  working 
in  a  different  way,  as  the  breed  of  rip-roaring, 
hell-raising  "old  timers”  who  "made  history”. 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT.  PUBLISHER 
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Newspaper  Preferred 
In  Orlando  Decision 


By  jMiy  VfaSkmt 

UP  TO  now  U  could  have  been 

said  that  the  Federal  Commu¬ 
nications  Commission  Just  didn't 
like  newqtapers — where  it  had 
any  choice — or  at  least  it  didn't 
like  the  color  of  Frank  Gan- 
nett's  eyes  and  the  way  Scripps- 
Howard  folks  part  their  name. 

But  ali  they  say  about  the 
FCC  isn't  necessarily  so.  Take 
the  case  of  Orlando,  Fla.,  for  in¬ 
stance.  In  what  is  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  an  unusual  decision, 
the  Commission  has  announced 
it  prefers  the  Orlando  Dai^ 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  to  another  ap¬ 
plicant  for  a  license  who  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  a  radio  station  osvner 
already. 

In  contested  cases,  the  FCC 
has  stuck  to  a  policy  which  has 
favored  non  -  newspaper  appli¬ 
cants,  particularly  in  communi¬ 
ties  where  the  newspaper  appli¬ 
cant  enjoyed  a  publishing  mo¬ 
nopoly.  And  generally,  the  FCC 
has  ruled  against  issuing  a  li¬ 
cense  to  members  of  newspaper 
chains,  on  the  ground  that  local 
-Station  ownership  was  better  for 
the  community  than  remote  con¬ 
trol  ownership. 

Behind  the  Commission's  rea¬ 
soning  is  the  theory  that  there 
should  be  a  diversification  of 
the  media  of  mass  conununica- 
tion.  In  the  Orlando  case,  the 
Commission  explained  its  devia- 
tton  from  customary  practice: 

“Hie  fact  of  newspaper  oam- 
enhlp  has  been  only  one  of  the 
bases  for  consideration  in  deter¬ 
mining  who  would  better  serve 
the  public  interest,  convenience 
and  necessity.  It  does  not  dis¬ 
qualify  an  applicant.  And  this 
fact,  althoum  alsvays  requiring 
careful  evaluation,  loses  some 
emphasis  when  a  number  of 
other  stations  are  in  the  com¬ 
munity  so  that  the  broadcast 
medium  of  mass  communication 
is  diverse.” 

The  Commission  also  stated 
that  It  considered  the  neanq»- 
pers'  plan  of  station  operation  a 
better  one  than  that  offered  by 
Frederick  W.  Mizer,  who  has  an 
interest  in  WQAH,  Miami.  Hie 
Orlando  newspapers  —  Sentinel 
end  Star,  morning,  evening  and 
Sunday — are  headed  by  Martin 
Andersen. 


Audience  Colunm 

THE  Guy  P.  Gannett  netvspa- 

pers  in  Blaine  are  the  first  in 
the  country  to  offer  a  new  radio 
column  whidi  provides  audience 
participation.  It's  called  “Inside 
Badio"  uid  its  author  is  from 
Inside  radio,  Paul  Luther,  an¬ 
nouncer  and  program  artist  for 
18  years. 

Luther,  adio  writes  the  col¬ 
umn  at  his  home  in  Larchmont, 
N.  Y.,  observed  the  growth  of 
publicity  tub  -  thumping  and 
other  devices  to  pry  their  way 
into  nears  columns.  He  knew, 
ou  the  other  hand,  that  there 
was  a  sincere  interest  on  the 

n 


part  of  the  public  in  deglamor- 
ized  information.  So  Paul 
Luther  Enterprises  aras  incor¬ 
porated  and  trial  columns  were 
prepared.  Maine  aras  the  sales¬ 
man's  first  territory. 

The  opening  half  of  the  200- 
word  daily  feature  is  Luther's 
oam  discussion  of  people  and 
programs  of  interest  in  radio. 
No  blurbs;  Just  straight  facts. 
The  other  half  is  devoted  to  an¬ 
swering  questions  from  readers. 
And  do  they  pour  in!  Luther 
hopes  to  be  able  to  keep  the  Q 
and  A  localized.  He  has  already 
had  to  employ  four  assistants. 


Going  Aead  in  Buifolo 

The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
Newt  station  WHEN  -  FM  began 
operations  this  week,  and  Ed¬ 
ward  H.  Butler,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  announce  plans  for  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  television,  now 
that  the  370-foot  antenna  atop 
Hotel  Statler  had  been  approved 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Author- 
i^.  Orders  placed  by  WBEN- 
TV  for  RCA  equipment  will  be 
confirmed  immediately.  Both 
transmitter  and  antenna  for  the 
FM  station  were  manufactured 
by  Federal  Telephone  &  Radio 
Corp.  Studies  are  being  made 
to  determine  whether  to  operate 
as  a  metropolitan  station  with 
10  kw  or  as  a  rural  station  hav¬ 
ing  up  to  SO  kw  power. 
All-Qectronic  Color 
AN  all-electronic  color  televi¬ 
sion  airstem — ^that  is  one  with¬ 
out  wheels,  rotating  discs  or 
other  moving  parts — ^was  dem¬ 
onstrated  the  other  day  by  Ra¬ 
dio  Corporation  of  America. 
While  ffiis  system  will  avoid  ob¬ 
solescence  of  black-and-white 
video  receivers,  it  was  said, 
color  is  still  five  years  away  as 
far  as  the  public  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

RCA  backed  up  the  engineers! 
by  scheduling  heavy  advertising 
for  its  monochrome  receivers 

gut  on  sale  In  areas  now  served 
y  television  stations. 

RCA  officials  also  pointed  out 
that  a  station  owner  can  begin 
with  a  black-and-white  broad¬ 
cast  service.  He  may  operate  a 
monochrome  transmitter  on  low 
frequencies  and  also  an  elec¬ 
tronic  color  transmitter  on  ul¬ 
tra-high  frequencies  using  the 
signal  of  the  color  camera  to  op¬ 
erate  both  transmitters.  With 
such  a  dual  arrangement,  the 
problem  of  obsolescence  for  the 
broadcaster  as  well  as  the 
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Newman  to  Truman 

Joseph  Newman,  New  York 
Hercdd  Tribune  correspondent 
who  returned  recently  from  a 
tour  of  duty  in  Argentina,  con¬ 
ferred  for  a  hall-hour  re¬ 
cently  with  President  Trumon 
at  the  White  House,  giving  him 
a  full  report  on  his  stay  in 
Buenos  Aires.  Newman  told 
colleagues  he  described  in  de¬ 
tail  “the  character  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  Argentine  govenunent," 
headed  by  President  Juan  D. 
Peron. 


viewer  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
In  fact,  it  was  explained,  the 
broadcaster  would  be  able  to 
render  service  in  both  black- 
and  white  and  color  from  the 
same  station. 

G-E  Busy  with  FM 

THE  rush  for  FM  units  con¬ 
tinues,  the  Electromics  De¬ 
partment  of  ^neral  Electric  Co. 
has  informed  this  column.  “We 
are  doing  a  good  production  Job 
here  (meaning  Syracuse),” 
anrites  E.  L.  Robinson,  “and  have 
more  than  200  orders  for  these 
units.  More  than  60  have  al¬ 
ready  ben  shipped.” 

Mayor  Gus  Mauermann  pro¬ 
claimed  “Frequency  Modulation 
Day”  when  KYFM,  owned  by 
Express  Publishing  Co.,  went 
on  the  air  Nov.  1  in  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Tex.  Southwest  Texas 
radio  distributors  were  guests  of 
Frank  G.  Huntress,  president, 
and  Frank  Huntress,  Jr.,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  at  a  preview. 

Both  Zenith  Radio  Corp.  and 
American  Broadcasting  Co.  have 
prepared  packages  of  material 
to  help  FM  stations  get  started 
and  familiarize  the  public  with 
its  advantages.  ABC  makes 
available  107  programs  through¬ 
out  the  week  for  simultaneous 
AM-FM  transmission  by  affili¬ 
ated  stations. 
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Left  Large  Estate 

Harrisbuiig,  Pa. — An  inventory 
of  the  personal  property  of  the 
late  Vance  C.  McCormick,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Patriot  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Newt,  filed  in  Dauphin 
County  Court  recently  lists  an 
aggregate  gross  value  of  $1,510,- 
417.81.  Among  the  personal  prop¬ 
erty  holdings  of  the  late  pub¬ 
lisher  were  listed  1660  shares 
of  The  Patriot  common  stock, 
valued  at  $409.31  per  share. 


Spot  Ads  Help 
CBS  Station 
Change  Nome 

Applying  the  spot  program 
technique  of  radio  to  the  printed 
page,  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  this  week  scattered 
several  hundred  small  ads 
through  the  pages  of  newspapers 
to  remind  the  public  that  the 
call  letters  of  its  New  York  key 
station,  WABC.  had  been 
changed  to  WCBS. 

On  the  air.  frequent  singing 
of  a  Jingle  helped  to  make  dial- 
turners  concious  of  the  change, 
which,  incidentally,  coincided 
with  the  decision  of  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  to  rechristen 
its  kev  outlet,  WEAF,  and  call  it 
WNBC. 

In  the  week  before  the  change, 
CBS  used  eight  New  York  City 
dailies  and  68  in  the  WABC  area 
for  35-line  ads  on  radio  program 
pages.  All  the  papers  on  the 
list  which  have  Saturday  edi¬ 
tions  got  an  additional  150-Iine 
ad,  and  on  Sunday  a  full-page 
blast  was  loosened  in  the  New 
York  Timet  and  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  while  other 
paners  carried  smaller  notices. 

Starting  Nov.  4,  leading  papers 
in  the  area  published  50-line 
ads,  as  many  as  seven  in  an 
issue.  Copy  featured  a  picture 
of  a  CBS  star  with  brief  sketch 
and  a  notice  of  the  program 
time  on  WCBS, 

After  a  week  of  this,  CBS  of¬ 
ficials  said  they  expected  WCBS 
would  be  well  established  in 
the  public  mind  and  WABC 
could  settle  down  to  being  Just 
a  little  relay  station.  Wheuier 
the  American  Broadcasting  Co 
ever  would  want  the  call  let¬ 
ters  WABC  for  its  key  station, 
WJZ,  after  this  letdown  was 
highly  conjectural. 


Cowles  Aids  CED 

The  business  press  was  called 
upon  to  aid  in  the  current  eco¬ 
nomic  front  battle  when  the  bus¬ 
iness  press  committee  of  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Devel¬ 
opment  met  nearly  200  business 
press  editors  recently  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Cleveland  and  New  York 
and  launched  an  expanded  re¬ 
search  program.  Among  the  bus¬ 
inessmen  members  of  the  CED 
Lt^r  Management  Committee 
of  the  Research  and  Policy  Com¬ 
mittee  is  Gardner  Cowles,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher,  Det  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune. 
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City  Limits  Mean  Nolliiiig  To  Him 

•  •  •  and  they  shouldn*t  to  you,  either  I 

Smart  apace  buyeia,  who  know  their  history  itea  and  Brooklinitea,  and  the  "itea”  of  all  the 
and  geography,  also  know  you  have  to  jump  39  other  cities  and  towns  in  this  prosperous  15- 
boundary  lines  when  you  consider  the  Boston  mile  Metropolitan  Boston  trading  area,  have  for 
Market,  ji/th  largest  in  the  country.  years  proudly  mainUined  their  political  identic 

For,  as  even  the  most  loyal  Bostonian  will  ad-  *t*d  flatly  refused  to  become  just  a  section 
mit,  Boston  proper  , , ,  Municipal  Boston  ...  is  Boston”. 

relatively  small  in  area  and  in  population  (a  But  from  an  advertising  point  of  view,  this 
mere  770,816).  But,  he’ll  hasten  to  add,  MetropoU  highly  integrated  area  is  one  city  and  one  market- 
itan  Boston  is  big,  1,948,763,  in  fact,  including  And  the  best  way,  of  course,  to  tap  this  unified 

Municipal  Boston.  and  unique  market  is  to  make  good  use  of  The 

Why  the  confusion?  It’s  just  that  the  Newton-  Boston  Glohe  ...  Boston’s  best-read  newspaperl 
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hub  of  the  universe 


(^continued) 


Xn  the  previous  chapter  of  this  series,  we  started  to  tell  the  story  of  INS  in 
Washington.  And  we  presented  in  our  "Family  Album”  some  of  the  members 
of  our  peerless  staff  in  the  nation’s  capital. 

On  the  opposite  page  you  will  meet  others  of  the  INS  Washington  bureau 
whose  talents  contribute  to  the  bureau’s  steady,  reliable,  day-by-day  rectml  of 
outstanding  news  accomplishments. 

It  is  no  accident  that  INS  regularly  is  ahead  of  the  field  in  accurately  reporting 
major  news  developments  in  Washington.  It  is  the  result  of  painstaking  adherence 
to  the  INS  slogan— "Get  it  first,  but— first  get  it  right”— and  to  the  INS  code  of 
ethics  which  stresses  the  importance  of  accuracy  and  fairness  above  all  other 
considerations. 

Under  the  able,  experienced  direction  of  William  K.  Hutchinson,  dean  of 
correspondents  on  O^hol  Hill,  our  Washington  staffers  are  expertly  trained  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  swift,  impartial,  and  accurate  coverage  of  the  nation’s  capital. 

They  know  their  heavy  responsibilities  to  the  public.  Washington  is  not  only 
the  center  of  American  news.  It  is  the  hub  of  the  universe.  Every  nation  looks  to 
the  capital  dty  on  the  Potomac  for  the  answers  to  questions  that  vitally  affect  the 
peace  of  the  world.  * 

INS  is  proud  of  its  Washington  staff  which  symbolizes  the  high  standards  of 
integrity  and  performance  which  have  won  the  respect  of  discerning  editors 
throughout  the  world. 

( to  be  continued) 
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THE  COCKED  GUN 

THE  FIRST  newspaper  publisher  to  sign 
a  contract  with  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  in  1934  now  finds  himself  on 
the  guild  execution  line.  The  trigger  has 
been  pulled.  J.  David  Stern,  publisher  of 
the  Philadelphia  Record,  who  gave  the 
guild  its  first  break  and  who  has  been 
continually  conscious  of  the  welfare  of 
his  employes,  has  negotiated  fairly  and 
squarely  with  the  guild  for  the  last  13 
years.  He  is  singled  out  for  a  strike  on 
his  Philadelphia  and  Camden  papers  under 
the  guild’s  new  no-contract,  no-work  pol¬ 
icy  even  though  the  same  guild  unit  is 
working  without  a  contract  on  another 
paper. 

In  a  letter  to  his  employes,  Mr.  Stern 
refers  to  the  guild’s  history  of  collective 
bargaining,  which  is  a  laughable  term 
meaning  "we  collect  and  no  bargaining.” 
Since  1938,  except  for  the  war  years  when 
wages  were  stabilized  by  government,  Mr. 
Stem  reveals,  "we  have  had  a  gun  pointed 
at  our  head,  in  the  shape  of  a  strike  threat, 
at  every  guild  negotiation.  This  year,  the 
gun  was  not  only  pointed  but  cocked  be¬ 
fore  we  even  sat  down  at  our  first  con¬ 
ference  with  guild  representatives.”  In 
other  words,  before  negotiation,  the  guild 
let  it  be  known  a  contract  had  to  be  signed 
by  a  certain  date  on  its  own  terms,  or  no 
work. 

“I  want  to  be  fair.  But  I  will  not  be 
coerced,”  Mr.  Stem  says.  Other  pub¬ 
lishers  feel  the  same  way. 

The  guild  found  out  in  Los  Angeles  that 
it  cannot  Intimidate  a  publisher  into  grant¬ 
ing  excessive  demands.  It  is  going  to  find 
It  out  in  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere. 

The  policy  of  the  national  guild  and 
many  of  its  locals  is  one  of  “rule  or  ruin.” 
Publishers  now  dealing  with  them  have 
offered  fair  wage  increases  ranging  from 
12K%  up  to  20%.  They  have  offered  to 
arbitrate  differences.  But  the  guild  will 
have  none  of  it,  believing  it  can  attain  its 
S0%  and  40%  increases  and  the  many 
costly  fringe  demands  through  a  strike. 
One  notable  exception  has  been  Seattle, 
where  guildsmen  didn’t  want  any  more 
foolish  strikes  and  accepted  management’s 
offer  of  a  12Vi%  to  19%  increase  as  fair. 
A  little  more  common  sense  like  that  in 
other  cities  will  save  everyone  a  lot  of 
headadies. 

The  guild’s  refusal  to  arbitrate  its  differ¬ 
ences  In  Los  Angeles,  PhUadelphIa  and 
elseadiere  is  an  admission  of  wetdeness  in 
its  claims.  If  the  union  is  so  sure  Its 
demands  are  fair  and  reasonable,  why  will 
it  not  submit  them  to  an  impi^al  arbi¬ 
trator?  Obviously,  because  the  guild  real¬ 
izes  its  demands  are  out  of  line.  There¬ 
fore,  the  i:uild  attempts  to  beat  a  publisher 
Into  submission  through  a  strike  to  get 
more  than  it  is  entitled  to. 

Hie  guild  should  know  by  now  that 
atrlkes  are  unnecessary  and  costly — an  eco¬ 
nomic  waste.  They  are  usually  settled 
on  about  the  same  terms  of  wages  and 
working  conditions  as  would  have  been 
the  ease  had  there  never  been  a  work 
stoppage.  Meanwhile  the  community  and 
tile  workers  have  lost  thousands  of  dollars 
in  wages  whldi  it  will  take  months  and 
years  for  them  to  earn  bade. 

Hie  only  solution  is  a  revision  of  our 
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He  that  withholdeth  com,  the  people  ehall 
curse  him:  but  blessing  shall  be  upon  the 
head  of  him  that  seileth  it. — Proverbs,  11;  26. 


labor  laws  to  put  collective  bargaining 
back  on  a  reasonable  basis  of  give  and 
take,  to  remove  the  gun  and  the  club  from 
such  negotiations,  to  promote  arbitration 
of  differences,  and  equalize  the  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  labor  and  management. 

WHArS  UP  IN  JAPAN? 

FOR  A  NATION  that  is  attempting  to 
“democratize”  a  conquered  country, 
our  military  forces  fn  Japan  are  placing 
strange  obstacles  in  their  own  path. 

One  of  General  MacArthur’s  first 
promises  was  to  create  a  truly  free  press 
in  Japan.  It  has  been  our  impression  that 
he  was  succeeding  admirably. 

Now  we  receive  reports  from  corre¬ 
spondents  there  that  MacArthur’s  head¬ 
quarters  is  employing  military  regula¬ 
tions  to  censor  and  obstruct  the  work 
of  independent  correspondents.  Although 
there  is  very  little  happening  in  Japan, 
either  among  the  civilians  or  our  own 
armed  forces,  that  could  be  construed  to 
have  a  military  security  value.  Army 
regulations  concerning  military  secrecy 
are  being  invoked  to  hide  from  the  foreign 
press  matters  which  should  be  thoroughly 
reported.  U.  S.  reporters  often  have  been 
told  their  dispatches  contain  “top  secret” 
material. 

What’s  going  on  in  Japan  that  our  rep¬ 
resentatives  strive  to  set  up  their  own 
“iron  curtain?”  Such  methods  are  cer¬ 
tainly  not  helpful  in  educating  the  Japa¬ 
nese  newspaperman  to  the  ways  of  a  free 
press. 


'PM'  TAKES  ADS 

FOR  SIX  YEARS  PM  has  been  a  news¬ 
paper  without  advertising.  Frequently 
during  that  time  it  has  criticized  other 
newspapers  for  what  it  called  “advertiser 
infiuence”  on  their  news  and  editorial 
policies. 

PM  is  now  accepting  advertising.  Its 
editors,  firm  In  their  editorial  principles 
as  are  other  editors,  will  soon  learn  what 
little  Influence,  if  any,  advertisers  have 
on  the  policies  of  a  forthright  newspaper. 
’The  myth  of  “advertiser  influence”  will 
be  exposed. 

The  announcement  of  the  policy  change 
mentioned  PM  “accepting  support  from 
the  advertisers  of  the  community.”  It 
diould  have  been  explained  that  “support” 
was  not  intended  to  convey  the  sense  of 
subsidy.  Advertisers  do  not  “support” 
newspapers  in  that  manner.  ’They  buy 
white  space  and  pay  for  a  service  when 
they  b^eve  it  will  be  of  value  to  them. 


SENATE'S  PROBE 

THE  SENA’TE  Small  Business  Committee 
which  we  revealed  last  week  is  investi¬ 
gating  the  economic  problems  of  Amer¬ 
ican  weeklies  and  small  daily  newspapers 
has  announced  it  has  received  1,500  re¬ 
plies  so  far  from  its  10,600  letters. 

The  letter  from  James  E.  Murray,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee,  states  it  Is  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  maintenance  of  free  compe¬ 
tition  and  the  existing  threats  to  profitable 
operation  in  the  field.  “Obstacles  to  free 
competition”  which  the  committee  is  in¬ 
vestigating  are  in  these  areas:  rising  costs 
of  entering  or  successfully  operating  a 
small  newspaper;  shrinkage  of  the  open 
newsprint  market;  availability  of  adver¬ 
tising;  tax  difficulties;  postal  rates;  ac¬ 
quisition  of  broadcasting  facilities;  and 
competition  from  chains  and  absentee 
ownershps.  The  committee  disclaims  in¬ 
terest  in  the  editorial  content  of  the  news¬ 
papers. 

Admirable  as  is  the  intent  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  help,  this  investigation  contains 
elements  of  danger.  Some  small  publish¬ 
ers  have  seen  it  and  replied  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  government  should  keep  its 
nose  out  of  the  publishing  field. 

It  may  be  that  the  committee  can  be 
instrumental  in  eliminating  union  feather¬ 
bed  rules  that  increase  costs.  It  may  help 
to  wipe  out  tariffs  on  some  grades  of 
paper  bringing  more  of  the  raw  material 
into  the  market.  We  fail  to  see  how  it 
can  create  an  advertising  consciousness 
among  small  merchants.  It  probably  can 
offer  favorable  legislation  for  lower  taxes 
and  postal  rates  for  weeklies  and  small 
dailies. 

But,  if  this  Senate  committee  is  success¬ 
ful  in  obtaining  legislation  favorable  to  a 
segment  of  the  press  and  not  all  the  press 
(which  may  or  may  not  be  constitutional) 
it  is  also  possible  for  future  Senate  com¬ 
mittees  to  wangle  legislation  unfavorable 
or  damaging  to  a  segment  of  the  press,  or 
all  the  press. 

Our  government  already  has  its  fingers 
in  the  operations  of  American  business. 
The  present  investigation  cannot  be 
stopped.  It  may  develon  something  worth¬ 
while.  But  the  American  publishing  in 
dustry  will  have  to  be  on  guard  against 
any  proposal  that  might  open  the  gates 
to  restricting  or  punitive  legislation  in  the 
future. 

PROMOTION  CONTEST 

THE  ANNUAL  Editor  It  Publisher  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Contest  is  back  again 
after  being  for  several  years  a  wartime 
casualty.  Details  of  the  contest  are  given 
in  full  on  another  page  of  this  issue. 

We  could  have  renewed  the  contest  in 
1945  for  an  award  in  1948.  But  that  would 
have  confined  the  honors  to  a  small  group 
of  newspapers  that  were  able  to  continue 
their  promotion  during  the  war  under 
paper  rationing.  ’Therefore,  we  decided  to 
make  our  first  postwar  awards  in  the 
spring  of  1947  for  the  year  1946,  the  first 
full  peacetime  year  since  1940. 

Under  the  revised  contest  rules  it  is 
possible  for  the  smallest  paper  to  win  an 
award.  Entry  in  all  clagsiflcatlons  is  not 
required.  A  paper  that  excells  in  one  type 
of  promotion  can  win  in  that  category. 
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FRANCIS  S.  MURPHY,  pubUsh- 
er,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 
was  recently  named  the  fifth 
recipient  of  the  Citizens  Award 
of  the  Hartford  Post  45,  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States.  The  award,  a  bronze 
engraved  plaque,  is  given  each 
year  to  the  person  m  Greater 
Hartford  who,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  judges,  has  done  the  most 
in  the  previous  year  to  promote 
interfaith  work  and  activities. 

T.  M.  Metzger,  an  Associated 
Press  staff  member  since  1927 
and  most  recently  New  York 
biureau  night  editor  in  charge 
Central  and  South  America  and 
Europe,  has  been  named  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  publisher  of  the 
Grand  Junction  (Colo.)  Daily 
Sentinel. 

Manchester  Boddt,  editor  and 
publisher,  Los  Angeles  News,  a 
member  of  a  delegation  of  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  who  made 
an  Inspection  trip  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  zone  of  Germany,  will  re¬ 
main  In  Berlin  several  months. 

Jack  Woxiams,  publisher  of 
the  Way  cross  (Ga.)  Journal-Her¬ 
ald,  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Georgia  Forestry  Devel¬ 
opment  Council. 

William  A.  Townes,  publish¬ 
er,  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Her¬ 
ald-Journal,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  1947  Spartan¬ 
burg  City  Directory  Committee. 

L.  O.  Trigg  is  observing  his 
35th  anniversary  as  publisher 
of  the  Eldorado  (III.)  Daily 
Journal,  which  became  a  daily 
in  February,  1921. 

Harold  Detlefsen,  former 
state  editor,  Sandusky  (O.) 
Register  •  Star  -  News,  was  re¬ 
cently  named  editor,  Bellevue 
(O.)  Gazette. 


In  The  Business  Office 

JAMES  H.  KENNEDY,  local 
advertising  manager,  St.  Louis 
Star-Times,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  newly  created  post  of  di- 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

CARL  D.  WEIMER,  who  served 
successively  as  reporter,  state 
news  editor  and  sports  editor, 
Greenville  (S.  C.)  News,  has 
been  appointed  managing  editor, 
succeeding  Emory  N.  Smith  who 
has  left  the  News  to  live  in 
Florida.  Weimer  joined  the 
News  19  years  ago. 

Will  Carruthers,  assistant 
sports  editor,  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Press-Scimitar,  has  resigned  to 


Sir  Robert  Webber,  right  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Kemsley  Newspapers, 
and  Phyllis  Davies,  a  member  oi 
the  Kemsiey  staff  in  the  U,  S, 
at  recent  reception  in  New  York 
_ City; _ 

welfare  and  development  'of 
underprivileged  children." 

Rudy  M.  Fonville,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  Burlington  (N.  C.) 
Daily  Times  News,  has  been 
elevated  from  his  post  of  vice 
president  to  the  presidency  of 
the  Burlington  Kiwanis  Club. 

Edgar  A.  Gwinne,  business 
manager,  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 
■Herald-Journal,  recently  ad¬ 
dressed  the  fall  meetiim  of  the 
Spartanburg  Women's  Club  and 
Business  Division  workers  of 
the  Spartanburg  Community 
Chest. 

John  J.  Roughan  has  resumed 
his  duties  with  the  advertising 
staff,  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun,  after 
military  discharge. 

Charles  Hogan,  former  na¬ 
tional  advertising  salesman, 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  Automotine 
News,  Portland. 

D.  L  Skinner  has  resigned  as 
national  advertising  manager  ot 
the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer,  to  rejoin  O'Mara  & 
Ormsbee,  publishers'  r^resenta- 
tive,  Chicago.  Replacing  him  is 
Arnold  O.  Windell. 


Kennedy  Rosier 

rector  of  advertising.  He  has 
been  on  the  Star-Times  adver¬ 
tising  staff  for  10  years  and  at 
one  time  was  national  advertis¬ 
ing  director.  Norman  Basler, 
assistant  local  advertising  mana- 

«er,  was  named  to  succeed  Mr. 
Kennedy  as  local  advertising 
manager. 

Clemens  H.  Bayer,  assistant 
business  manager,  Cincinnati 
Times-Star  was  presented  with 
a  wrist  watch  by  the  Orphan 
Eeast  committee  and  directors 
of  the  General  Protestant  Or¬ 
phan  Home  for  service  ren¬ 
dered  in  "promoting  the  care. 


Cs  Xo  argnment! 

.  , .  they’re  The  Berrys! — funniest  family  in  comics  . , . 
drawn  by  Carl  Crubert,  who  performs  a  public  service 
by  passing  along  his  private  life  laughs  to  millions  . . .  gags 
to  enrich  readership  of  any  page  or  paper!  Wanna  see? 


ancAco  £3iiN 


Hury  Baker,  Msr.  J  ^ 

40d  Ws  Madtaon,  ChSeaao,  111. 


dieafe 


WORLD 

EVENTS 


accept  the  position  as  editor, 
Memphis  Ford  News,  a  monthly 
paper  for  the  employes  of  the 
Memphis  branch  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Company.  Besides  cov¬ 
ering  all  phases  of  sports  activi¬ 
ties  Carruthers  was  a  headine 
writer  and  makeup  man  for  the 
paper  and  originated  the 
“Strikes  to  Spare”  bowling 
column. 

Kenneth  Shotstall,  former 
city  editor,  Pigua  (O.)Call,  has 
joined  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Dayton  ( O. )  Herald.  Bos 
Howard,  real  estate  writer  for 
the  Herald,  has  joined  the  sales 
promotion  force  of  B.  F.  Good¬ 
rich  Company,  Akron. 

D.  L.  Runnels,  farm  editor  of 
the  Booth  Newspapers  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  was  appoints  “The  Lone 
Ninth  (honorary)  Patron  of 
Husbandry”  by  the  Michigan 
State  Grange  at  its  annual  con¬ 
vention  recently, 

John  W.  Graham,  former  city 
editor,  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  has  been  named  to  the 
post  of  director  ot  publicity  and 
information  for  me  Alabama 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Chicago  Tribune-  New  York  News  Sll>u/t'M/c 


date  for  the  Hydro  Commiiiion  telephoto  operator,  rralaclng  William  B.  Allen.  Jb.,  a  lor- 
at  the  mudldpol  election  in  John  Wilson,  reagned.  Ida  mer  member  of  the  United  Pren 
December.  Mas  Fox  baa  i^olned  the  Preas-  ataS  in  Waahington,  haa  been 

Hoaaia  Hmxirr  of  the  newa  Scimitar  after  long  illneaa.  appointed  admimatrative  aasiat- 
ataff,  Atutiii  (Tez.)  Americoti-  Jack  Bondobant,  former  Poatmaater  GMieral 

Statcamon,  haa  been  aivointed  Memphla  newapu>er  man,  has  Bannegan. 

newa  editor.  University  <n  Texas  resigned  as  public  Information  Dick  WASBBtmNX,  writer  edl- 
news  and  information  service,  officer  of  the  regional  office  of  tor,  variously  with  the  Colum- 
aucceeding  WnxjAM  H.  GAXNDEa,  the  Office  of  PriM  Admlnistre-  bus  (O.)  Dispatch,  Akron  (O.) 
resigned  to  loin  the  staff  of  the  tioQ  Atlanta  Times-Prest,  International  News 

Houston  Post.  jn^  Tom 'of  Hie  sports  desk.  Service.  Lot  Angelft  Examiner, 

_  Nicholas  Prooidence  (R.  I.)  Joumol,  has 

(Nick)  Popa,  Joined  the  sports  desk,  Weto  «  director  of  toe  (Mce 

an.,  former  York  Times  Information,  has  been 

nianager  of  toe  johm  Rnni.,,.,.  named  public  relations  director 

^Itod  PresS  tbi  tor  the  Western  Fairs  Aasocia- 

bureau.  Col^-  SSnetS.^Sd^  N  Po>«SJ$! 

bus,  O.,  has  formeriv  of  Pnvfiowi  western  United  States. 


Wedding  Bells 


With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Joar« 
toUste  cttefaluhed  March  24.  1884;  News- 
paperdom,  March,  1892;  Fourth  E*ute, 
March  1,  1894;  Editor  &  PuUisher,  De> 
cember  7,  1901;  Advertising,  February 
1.  1925.  Titles  Patent^  and  Registered. 
Contents  copyrighted  1946. 
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Roanr  U.  Bbowm,  Bdiior:  Jibomi  H. 
Wmjom,  Managing  Editor:  SaMugL 
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Manager :  Betty  Lou  Hicms.  Classified 
and  Placement  Manager. 

Washington,  D,  C..  Bureau,  James  J. 
Bvtlsb.  1277  Sational  Press  Bldg.,  Tele* 
phone  Meropolitan  0823  0824. 
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Manager;  Jace  Ream.  Advertise- 
ment  Memaaer;  address  e/o  F,  W, 


6ET  THE6E  FACTS 
AND  FI6URE5  ON 
Aiy  POPULARITY, 

MR.  editor/ 


Jambs  P.  BIbbgan,  veteran 
Buffalo  newspaperman,  has  bMn 
impointed  to  toe  advisory  board 


Th.r.  I  noMln,  iln  abmit  gamlew  Aitd,  9mio, 
..d  h, •  out  to  gl».  MHiM  cold  ImuTTV. 

of  Hw  ceirtInuHy  liript,  sad 
“U.  ^  **’^1,,''”’*  i*J"*o*— •»  today  followad  by 
S, ”'***'*. .  In  20  ymri  ail»> 
iMca  If  hot  foacliod  a  popolar- 
IWatm  Hiaf  ohm  It  nnaatad 
!''*l».,^«0Md«,  and  HiU,  In  X 

Individiially  conducfad  polli  y  N 

.  .  TiMimlalt  oa  hand  A  .1 

acclaim  Tlia  Ovmpt  as  a  top- 
Botelior  by  aay  stand-  van- 

lattar  look  Into  Tk. 
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a  PUILISHIR  far  Navaaibar  *,  IfM 


WHAT  HAS  AN  EYE  AND  CAN’T  SEE? 


which  brings  us  to  the  point  of  this  od !  Unlike  other  major  markets, 
Pittsburgh  is  almost  solid  city  for  fifty  miles  in  each  direction.  And  in 
these  suburbs  which  account  for  two-thirds  of  the  market’s  sales  and 
population,  Pittsburgh’s  Post-Gazette  has  54%  MORE  coverage  than 
the  second  largest  Pittsburgh  daily  newspaper.  In  Pittsburgh,  the 
Post-Gazette  delivers  every  other  family. 


Population;  ABC  Pittsburgh  1,089,345 
Balaneo  of  50  mile  zone  1,829,624 
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Editor  Compiles  New 
Practical  Style  Book 

By  John  A.  McLeod.  Ir. 


DIAMOND  JUBILEE  IN  LITTLE  ROCK 

Publisher  K.  A.  Engel  (cootlees)  wen  honored  by  the  composing  room 
stoii  on  the  occcnion  oi  the  75th  emniversory  of  the  Little  Rock  (Ark.) 
Arkansas  Democrat.  Members  oi  Democrert  ChapeL  Typogro^cal 
Union  No.  92.  genre  him  a  desk  pen  set. 


GREENSBORO,  N.  C.— The  dis¬ 
organization  and  turmoil  in 
which  newspapers  have  had  to 
publish  duri^  the  last  few  years 
nave  affected  every  phase  of  the 
business,  including  style. 

The  extent  of  this  particular 

groblem  is  clearly  illustrated 
1  the  work  recently  completed 
by  Floyd  Hendley,  managing 
editor  of  the  News  Record,  in 
compiling  a  comprehensive  new 
style  guide  for  his  papers. 

Used  ‘Down  Stylo' 

For  a  good  many  years  the 
papers  bad  used  a  modified 
'‘down  style",  in  which  capital¬ 
ization  was  eliminated  as  much 
as  possible.  That  alone  had  the 
msklng«  of  trouble,  and  with 
the  advent  of  countless  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  and  the  accepted 
abbreviations  for  their  confusing 
and  unnessarily  long  titles  more 
confusion  was  bound  to  result. 
On-the-spot  arbitration  was  re¬ 
sorted  to. 

During  the  war  years  a  con¬ 
stant  shift  in  newsroom,  proof 
desk  and  composing  room  per¬ 
sonnel  made  a  hash  of  stlye. 
New  employes  brought  different 
style  ideas.  This  coupled  with 
appearance  in  the  news  of  new 
words  and  a  general  change  in 
usage  made  even  arbitration  of 
style  matters  next  to  impossible. 

About  the  time  the  war  ended 
Hendley  had  had  enough  of  the 
ctmfusion  and  the  constant 
questions. 

“The  proof  desk  would  get 
copy  with  Trans  World  Airlines 
abbreviated  with  periods  and 
spaces  in  one  place  and  without 
periods  and  spaces  again  in  the 
same  story.  ‘Which  is  right?‘ 
they  wanted  to  know." 
Surveyed  Rules 

Hendley  took  stock.  The  old 
style  guide,  a  general  pamphlet 
of  24  pages,  was  totally  inade¬ 
quate.  It  was  scrapped,  except 
for  a  few  general  rules  which 
had  proven  sound.  His  survey 
of  style  troubles  soon  .showed 
that,  aside  from  general  changes 
in  usage,  the  major  part  of  the 
confusion  was  arising  from 
capitalization  and  abbreviations. 
There  were  many  other  sources 
of  inconsistencies,  but  these  two 
led  the  list. 

‘The  cooperation  of  staff  mem¬ 
bers.  typesetters  and  proof 
readers  was  enlisted.  They 
made  notes  on  every  question¬ 
able  point  of  style  arising  in 
their  work.  Hendley  took  these 
notes  and  waded  into  them. 

“Copyreaders  edited  copy  in 
the  way  they  thought  correct: 
typesetters  changed  it  when  it 
Rotated  style  as  they  under¬ 
stood  it,  and  the  proof  desk 
made  further  changes  based  on 
their  ideas,”  Hendley  said. 
"Thafs  how  serious  it  was.” 

He  then  obtained  from  fellow 
editors  in  various  sections  of 
the  country  copies  of  their 
style  guides.  These  he  studied 
carefully,  selecting  good  ideas 


for  tentative  use,  improving  or 
revising  others  to  suit  his  own 
needs. 

‘The  basic  rule  laid  for  bis 
book  was  aimed  at  uniformity 
in  practice  with  modem  usage 
as  the  guide.  He  also  eliminated 
the  troublesome  problem  of 
varied  spelling  of  many  words 
with  the  dictum  to  his  staff 
that  "the  new  style  book  Is  not 
a  dictionary.  Authority  for 
melling  in  all  cases  will  be 
webster‘s  New  International 
Dictionary.  ‘The  guide  will  con¬ 
tain  no  lengthy  lists  of  general 
words.” 

‘The  task  of  compiliation,  re¬ 
search  and  editing  began  with 
the  selection  of  “up”  style  to  be 
followed:  "If  it‘s  a  proper  name 
or  title,  capitalize  every  word 
in  it” 

Hendley  pointed  out  that  no 
effort  was  made  to  follow  what 
Is  being  taught  today.  “You 
would  find  it  conftising  and  Il¬ 
logical  if  your  child  came  home 
from  school  and  found  the  style 
in  the  newspaper  at  great  vari¬ 
ance  with  what  he  had  just 
been  taught.  Reader  clarity 
was  kept  in  mind,  especially 
with  reference  to  abbrevia¬ 
tions.” 

Some  Examples 

A  few  examples  from  the  old 
guide  show  clearly  the  origin 
of  much  confusion  over  capital¬ 
ization: 

United  States  Congress:  Con¬ 
gress;  United  States  Senate; 
senate;  house  of  representatives; 
department  of  the  interior; 
steel  workers  organizing  com¬ 
mittee;  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations;  Tennessee  valley 
authority;  Interstate  commerce 
commission;  Guilford  county; 
declaration  of  independence;  the 
union. 

They  are  but  a  few  samples, 
but  the  inconsistency  is  clear. 
The  new  style  capitalized  such 
names  and  titles  in  a  hurry. 
However,  such  terms  as  the 
following  are  not  capitalized 
because  they  are  not  proper 
names,  but  general  references 
to  the  formal  term: 

interior  department;  state 
department;  highway  commis¬ 
sion:  county  courthouse;  curb 
market:  police  department; 

clerk‘s  office. 

Most  Courts  ‘Up' 

‘The  considerable  number  of 
courts  also  had  given  capital¬ 
ization  trouble.  A  rule,  arbi¬ 
trary  to  some  extent  but  never¬ 
theless  effective,  now  puts 
every  court  above  magistrate's 
court  “up”. 

Hendley  found  that  the  war 
years  had  increased  the  confu¬ 
sion  because  of  the  many  new 
words  finding  common  play  in 
the  news.  It  was  necessary,  for 
example,  to  include  sub-sections 
on  such  subjects  as  geographi¬ 
cal  divisions  and  localities,  mili¬ 
tary.  various  organizations,  per¬ 
sonifications,  words  derived 
from  proper  names,  and  so  on. 


Abbreviations  would  seem  to 
be  a  simple  matter  which  could 
not  easily  get  out  of  hand,  but 
the  survey  turned  up  many 
knotty  problems.  There  was  no 
consistency,  and  borderline  cases 
muddled  the  style.  For  example, 
“Rep.” — Republican  or  repre¬ 
sentative?  “S.  A.” — Salvation 
Army  or  South  America? 
“AAA*‘  —  Agrivulture  Adjust¬ 
ment  Administration  or  Ama¬ 
teur  Athletic  Association? 

It  was  evident  that  no  rule 
would  cover  every  case,  but  the 
following  was  adopted  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  definitive  guide:  “All  gov¬ 
ernmental  agencies  are  abbrevi¬ 
ated  in  capitals  without  periods 
and  spaces.  An  organization 
or  agency  paid  by  federal 
funds  comes  under  this  head.” 
And,  “All  non-governmental 
organization  abbreviations  take 
periods  and  spaces.” 

Some  Rules 

It  was  found,  however,  that 
there  were  many  cases  not 
covered  by  the  allusion  to  proper 
names  and  titles.  A  number  of 
rules  governing  the  style,  but 
not  affecting  grammatical  rules, 
were  set  up  to  supplement  the 
basic  principle: 

Do  not  abbreviate  directions. 

Do  not  abbreviate  United 
States  except  in  headlines. 

Do  not  contract  Christian 
names,  such  as  Chas.  for 
Charles. 

Never  abbreviate  names  of 
states  when  they  stand  alone 
or  in  .series. 

Abbreviate  all  titles  when 
first  name  or  initial  is  given,  as 
Gen.  John  J.  Pershing. 

‘This  section  of  the  guide  con¬ 
tains  several  lists  of  unusual 
wor^  or  names  which  might 
give  rise  to  questions  in  prac¬ 
tice.  Also  listed  are  necessary 
exceptions  to  the  general  rules 
and  the  approved  abbreviation 
for  each. 

The  general  matter  of  style 
was  shot  full  of  contradictions. 
Hendley  found.  “In  a  number 
of  cases  we  had  to  set  up  arbi¬ 
trary  rules  covering  questionable 
situations.  You  can't  cover 
every  point,  but  you  can  lay 
parallels  from  which  proper  us¬ 
age  may  be  deduced  by  logic." 

Among  the  many  lesser  con¬ 
fusions  Hendley  encountered 
was  that  of  possessives  and  cer¬ 
tain  plurals.  Reference  books 
did  not  yield  the  conclusive 
authority  he  .sought  for  cut  and 
dried  usage,  so  he  consulted 


members  of  the  English  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  Woman's  College 
of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  here. 

The  new  guide  prescribes,  for 
example,  the  following  plurals 
be  form^  by  adding — 's:  ABC’s, 
the  1890's,  and  two  Y.  M.  C. 

A’s.  Certain  possessives  of 
words  ending  in  “s”  might  once 
have  been  Informed  by  merely 
adding  an  apostrophe.  Today,  i 

the  best  usage  is — 's.  as,  Lewis's 
mine  workers,  not  Lewis'  mine 
workers.  . 

To  facilitate  revision  and  in-  I 

sertion  of  new  material,  the  new 
guide  is  made  up  in  pocket-size  j 
loose  -  leaf  binder,  the  latter  ] 
idea  borrowed  from  another 
paper. 

Printing  is  on  only  one  side  of  i 

the  sheet,  and  tjrpe  is  kept  I 

standing  to  reduce  cost  and  time 
in  making  changes. 

Copyreaders  find  the  book 
unusually  handy  because  of  the  ! 

complete  cross-index  system  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  text 
proper.  Hendiv  patterned  the 
index  after  the  New  York  Timet 
style  book,  adding  rome  ideas 
of  his  own.  There  are  eight 
pages  of  index  and  64  pages  of 
text,  a  ratio  of  one  index  page 
to  eight  of  text.  Any  item  in 
the  book  is  quickly  found  under 
every  section  in  which  it  appears 
by  a  glance  at  the  index. 

The  text  itself  is  organized 
for  speedy  direct  reference. 
Major  headings,  all  in  alphabeti¬ 
cal  order,  are: 

Abrevlations,  By-Lines.  Capi¬ 
talization.  Credit  Lines.  Com¬ 
pound  Words.  Cutline  Style.  Fi¬ 
gures.  General  Rules  for  Wr’ting 
and  Editing  Copv.  Headlines, 
Prefixes,  Punctuation.  Suffixes. 
Snorts,  and  Standard  Proof 
Marks. 

Under  each  major  heading, 
each  sub-head  is  in  alphabeti¬ 
cal  order  and  designated  with  a 
section  number  for  cross-refer¬ 
ence  in  the  index. 

Hendley  spent  nine  months 
surveying  his  problem  and  in 
compiling  and  Siting  the  guide 
with  the  help  of  his  staff  and 
others.  A  stenographer  spent 
an  addtional  three  months  typ¬ 
ing  the  final  copy  and  checking 
accuracy  in  arrangement  and 
verifying  authority  where  there 
was  the  slightest  question.  The 
guides  were  distributed  at  the 
newspapers  several  weeks  ago.  i 
Some  changes  already  have  been 
made,  and  he  and  his  staff  are 
making  notes  for  others. 
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iy^nouncement 


THE  NEWARK  STAR-LEDGER 

IS  NOW  AN 

ALL-DAY  NEWSPAPER 


The  great  Newark  Market 
11th  largest  ABC  City  in  America 
Likes 

THE  STAR^LEDGER 

HERE’S  THE  PROOF 

DAa.Y  SUNDAY 

•  1 940  Star-Ledger  Circulation  .  .  1 00, 1 38  60,664 

•  1 946  Star-Ledger  Circulation  .  .  1 36,000  1 65,000 

Now  with  the  addition  of  three  afternoon  editions  which  will 
carry  a  new  comic  section  in  color — the  minimum  daily  circulation 
expected  by  Jan.  1 ,  1 947,  is  1 75,000. 

THE  NEWARK  STAR-LEDGER  is  an  interesting  and  vigorous  news¬ 
paper  giving  the  people  of  Newark  COMPLETE  LOCAL — 
NATIONAL  and  INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  by  the  full  leased  wires 
of  ALL  the  great  news  services: 


ASSOCIATED  PRESS  •  UNITED  PRESS  •  INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE 
A.  P.  WIREPHOTO  •  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


THE  NEWARK  STAR-LEDGER 

Repnsented  NationaUy  by  PAUL  BLOCK  AND  ASSOCIATES 
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PROMOTION 


Sun>Telegraph  Has 
A  Novel  Promotion 


By  T.  Sb  Brvin 


yoU'VE  probdily  read  about 

the  returned  GI  who  set  him- 
adf  up  in  business  reminding 
people,  tor  a  small  fee,  of  things 
they  don’t  want  to  forget.  Now 
the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph 
comes  along  and  turns  this  into 
a  promotion  that  should  pay  off 
big  both  with  readers  and  with 
advertisers. 

The  Sun-Telegraph  is  promot¬ 
ing  Itself  an  Elephant  Club.  Its 
service  is  free.  Readers  send  the 
paper  a  card  or  letter  noting  the 
events  they  want  to  remember, 
tte  dates  they  occur  and  the 
dates  they  want  to  get  reminder 
notices  about  them. 

Lure  Ad  Men 

Automatically,  thereafter,  the 
reader  gets  a  reminder  card  on 
the  dates  he  has  specified.  "The 
Sun-Telegraph  Elephant  Club," 
says  the  card,  “reminds  you  to 
remember  that  December  20  is 
the  birthday  of  your  aunt  Min¬ 
nie.  For  ideal  gift  suggestions 
read  the  Sun-Telegraph  adver¬ 
tisements.” 

The  hook  for  advertisers  is 
in  that  final  sentence  about  gifts. 
The  Sun-Telegraph  is  promoting 
this  gift  market  as  a  market  of 
123S4.781  prospects  annually  in 
Pittsburgh — a  million  a  month. 
And  this  does  not  include  the 
Christmas  gift  business. 

It  includes — as  a  table  in  a 
folder  the  Sun  -  Telegraph  is 
putting  out  specifies — birthdays, 
christenings,  weddings,  showers, 
graduations,  confirmations,  holi¬ 
days  other  than  Christmas;  and 
celebrations  like  Candy  Week, 
Garden  Week,  Mother's  Day, 
Father’s  Day,  etc. 

The  table  gives  the  dates  of 
calendar  events,  and  estimates 
the  number  of  other  events — 
like  weddings,  births,  etc. — from 
various  official  sources. 


Merchandising  Success 
"FIBERGLAS,’’  you  will  re¬ 
member,  was  developed  as  an 
Insulating  material  during  the 
war.  Last  summer,  the  Albert 
Rldiard  Co.  of  Milwaukee, 
working  with  the  Owens-Com¬ 
ing  Fiberglas  Corp.,  developed 
“Spun  Sun”  as  on  inflating  lin¬ 
ing  for  winter  clothing. 

Immediately,  of  course,  arose 
the  problem  of  merchandising 
this  new  material  to  the  public. 
It  was  decided  to  nm  a  test  in 
Milwaukee,  right  on  the  maker’s 
home  grounds.  Thirty-eight  re¬ 
tailers  were  stocked  witii  almost 
$100,000  worth  of  “Spun  Sun”- 
Insulated  clothing,  and  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  advertising  developed 
m  the  Hiltoaufcee  Journal. 

On  Sunday,  Aug.  18,  with  the 
thermometer  hitting  80,  the 
Journal  came  out  loaded  down 
with  store  advertising  of  the 
“Spun  Sun”  winter  wear.  The  re¬ 
sults,  the  Journal  says  in  a  pro¬ 
motion  lust  issued,  were  “sensa¬ 


tional  .  .  .  resulting  in  an  almost 
immediate  sellout  and  a  direct 
potential  of  a  quarter  million 
dollars." 

The  advertising,  incidentally 
was  all  bought  and  paid  for  by 
the  retailers,  the  Journal  acting 
as  the  coordinating  merchandis¬ 
ing  force  that  brought  the  im¬ 
pact  of  the  38  retail  ads  together 
for  the  one  mighty  drive  to  win 
quick  consumer  acceptance. 

With  pardonable  enthusiasm, 
the  Journal’s  booklet  hails  this 
success  as  "the  nation’s  out¬ 
standing  manufacturer’s  promo¬ 
tion  tie-up  for  1946.”  Certainly 
it  is  a  big  story,  one  that  should 
wind  up  in  newspapers  all  over 
the  country.  The  Journal  does  a 
good  job  of  telling  the  story  in 
its  booklet,  which  reproduces  its 
pages  carrying  the  “Spun  Sun” 
ads  and  letters  from  Ae  manu¬ 
facturer  and  the  stores. 

Round-Up 

“FIFTY  Fighting  Years”  of 

newspaper  history  run 
through  the  booklet  of  that  title 
which  the  New  York  Journal- 
American  is  distributing  as  part 
of  its  !50th  anniversary  celebra¬ 
tion.  Told  here,  with  ample  il¬ 
lustration  in  old  photos  and  car¬ 
toons  are  stories  of  the  paper’s 
crusades  for  various  public  is¬ 
sues — direct  election  of  Sena¬ 
tors.  woman's  suffrage,  national 
highways.  Of  special  historic  in¬ 
terest  are  reproductions  of  the 
first  color  comics  and  the  first 
dress  pattern  distributed  by  a 
newspaper. 

The  Montreal  Dailv  Star  has 
just  issued  two  handy  pocket- 
size  retail  directories,  one  cov¬ 
ering  groceries  and  the  other 
drug  stores.  With  them  goes  a 
detailed  zone  map  of  the  city 
with  the  retail  outlets  spotted. 

A  handy  market  data  book 
has  just  been  Issued  by  the 
Southwest  Dailies  Group  cover¬ 
ing  its  29  non-metropolitan  Okla¬ 
homa  newspapers.  It  contains, 
superimposed  on  reproductions 
of  the  front  pages  of  each  news¬ 
paper,  basic  city,  county  and 
newspaper  data  as  well  as  sum¬ 
mary  information  for  the  whole 
group. 

■ 

Veterans'  Newspaper 
Published  in  Utica 

Utica,  N.  Y. — ^Veteran’s  Chron¬ 
icle,  a  new  newspaper  here,  car¬ 
ries  all  vicinity  veteran  news 
plus  some  syndicated  features. 

Robert  M.  Masuccl,  former 
free  lance  writer  for  the  Roch¬ 
ester  Democrat  &  Chronicle  and 
Rochester  Times  Union,  is  edi¬ 
tor  and  business  manager.  Nich¬ 
olas  F.  Dardano,  account  exec¬ 
utive  for  D  &  D  Advertising 
agency,  is  advertising  manager, 
and  Carmen  DeBemaidis  is  cir¬ 
culation  and  promotion  head. 


lead 


'Only  One  Try* 

THE  Washington  (D.  C.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Star  set  up  a  feature  en¬ 
titled,  “Only  One  Try,”  a  ques¬ 
tion  and  answer  test  based  on 
traffic  rules.  Each  day  a  dia¬ 
gram  is  printed  Involving  a  situ¬ 
ation  occurring  under  normal 
traffic  conditions.  A  question 
as  to  the  proper  course  for  the 
drivers  to  follow  is  asked  with 
four  possible  answers.  Below 
the  questions  the  correct  an¬ 
swers  are  printed.  Now  the 
series  has  bmn  put  together  in 
a  48-page  pamphlet,  15,000  copies 
of  v^ich  have  b^n  given  to 
the  traffic  Bureau  which  issues 
one  with  each  driver’s  permit. 

Coffee  Routine 
CLINTON  D.  McKinnon,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  5an 
Diego  (Calif.)  Journal,  has  in¬ 
stituted  a  system  for  serving  hot 
coffee  free  twice  daily  to  all 
employes.  The  “coffee  editor” — 
Mrs.  Lydia  Freeland — tours  the 
plant  with  a  big  coffee  con¬ 
tainer  mounted  on  a  truck. 

For  School  Coverage 

FOR  10  YEARS  the  Greensboro 

(N.  C.)  Record  has  had  an 
unusually  successful  method  of 
covering  schools.  Each  year  a 
“school  reporter”  is  selected 
from  among  pupils  in  the  voca¬ 
tional  training  class  of  senior 
high  school.  He,  in  turn,  names 
correspondents  from  other 
schools  and  has  them  phone 
news  to  him  at  a  certain  time 
each  day.  He  prepares  it  and 
brings  it  to  the  Record  office 
and  it  is  run  daily  under  a 
standing  head,  carrying  the  re¬ 
porter's  byline  and  phone  num¬ 
ber.  The  reporter  gets  10  cents 
an  inch.  Some  of  the  former 
school  reporters  have  qualified 
for  jobs  on  the  regular  staff. 

Painted  Type 

THE  Winston-Salem  (N.  C. ) 

Sentinel  uses  paint  to  Identify 
type  which  will  be  held  from 
^ition  to  edition.  When  type 
is  placed  In  the  page  form  and 
will  be  good  for  another  edition, 
a  dab  of  red  paint  Is  applied. 
When  makeup  men  clean  out 
the  page  forms,  they  know 
readily  what  type  not  to  kill, 
e 

Iowa  AP  Editors 
Re-elect  Hoopes 

Sioux,  Citt,  la. — ^Don  Hoopes, 
managing  editor,  Marshalltown 
Times-Republican,  was  re-elect¬ 
ed  president  of  the  Iowa  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Editors  and  Pub¬ 
lishers  Assoclatioa  at  the  closing 
session  of  a  two-day  press  meet¬ 
ing  here.  Harry  C.  Slighter, 
managing  editor,  Dubuque  Tele¬ 
graph-Herald,  was  renamed  vice- 
president. 

Kenneth  K.  Friedel,  managing 
editor,  Hastings  (Neb.)  Tribune, 
was  elected  president  of  the 
Nebraska  group. 

South  Dakota  and  Minnesota 
groups  attending  the  four-state 
gathering  were  not  scheduled  to 
elect  officers. 


Beacon  Journal 
Plans  Annual 
News  Courses 

Akbon,  O. — The  Akron  Beacon 
Journal  has  made  plans  to  make 
its  high  school  journalism  con¬ 
ference  an  annual  event. 

Nearly  200  boys  cmd  girls, 
members  of  the  staffs  of  the  va¬ 
rious  high  school  papers  in 
Akron  and  Summit  county,  took 
a  short  course  in  newspaperlng 
here  as  guests  of  the  Beacon 
Journal. 


Staffers  Partieipate 

A  large  part  of  the  editorial 
staff  devoM  the  entire  day  to 
serving  the  youngsters,  with  dis¬ 
cussion  panels,  a  luncheon,  in¬ 
terviews  and  finally  a  quiz  ses¬ 
sion  with  congressional  candi¬ 
dates. 

Managing  Editor  Lynn  H.  Hol¬ 
comb  brought  Paul  R.  Leach, 
chief  of  the  Washington  bureau 
of  the  Knight  Newspapers,  Inc,, 
to  give  the  conference  the  kick¬ 
off  talk.  He  explained  news- 
papering  in  the  capital. 

The  group  was  then  divided 
into  two  classes.  One  class,  di¬ 
rected  b.y  News  Editor  Murray 
Powers,  heard  Powers  describe 
telegraph  news.  Chief  Photog¬ 
rapher  Julius  Greenfield  dis¬ 
cuss  photography,  and  Women’s 
Editor  Nith  Walter  explain  the 
women’s  page.  In  the  other 
class  City  E£tor  Ray  C.  Sutliff 
described  the  city  desk  and  its 
operations.  Associate  Editor 
James  S.  Jackson  told  about  the 
editorial  writing  staff  and  Sports 
Editor  James  Schlemmer  uilked 
about  the  sports  page. 

During  a  noon  luncheon  at 
the  Y.M.C.A.,  Managing  Editor 
Holcomb  told  of  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  pleasure  in  news- 
papering,  while  Feature  Writer 
Helen  Wlaterhouse  described 
many  of  the  thrilling  jobs  she 
had  been  on.  Columnist  Ken¬ 
neth  Nichols  acted  as  master  of 
ceremonies  for  the  noon  pro¬ 
gram. 

At  the  end  of  the  conference 
the  Beacon  Journal  offered  $10 
prizes  to  the  youths  for  the  best 
news  story,  feature  story  and 
interview.  The  stories  were 
published  in  Sunday’s  editions. 

Arrangements  for  the  confer¬ 
ence  were  in  the  hands  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Service  Editor  Robert  T. 
Hollister. 
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UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  SERVES  SUN  VALLEY 

Cl-oPSfsi 


•  Idaho 

For  experienced  and  intermediate  skiers  — a  variety  of 
fast  open  and  partially  timbered  ski-runs.  For  beginners 
especially — but  available  to  all — instructions  by  a  se¬ 
lected  staff  of  experts  headed  by  Friedl  Pfeifer.  Special 
skiing  events  have  been  scheduled  for  winter  season. 
Electrically  operated  chair-lifts  make  it  possible  to  en¬ 
joy  a  maximum  of  ski-runs. 

Other  activities  include  skating,  sleighing,  and  swim¬ 
ming  in  warm-water  outdoor  pools.  And  in  evening 
hours— music  and  dancing. 

Accommodations  at  a  wide  price  range.  For  protection 
of  guests,  reservations  must  be  confirmed  in  advance. 
Write  or  wire — 

W.  P.  ROGERS,  Gen’l  Mgr.,  Sun  Valley,  Idaho 


WINTER  SPORTS  UNDER  A 

TOR  «  PURLISHIR  for  NovMbmr  9.  IfM 


’’SUMMER  SUN” 
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PHOTCX^RAPHY 


Army  Lauds  Thompson 
For  Telephoto  Work 


RETIRES  AFTER  53  YEARS 

Mayn*  B.  Northrop.  77  (conlor)  racoiToa  leroll  and  binoculars  from 
his  ossociotss  in  ths  CUeogo  Doily  Nows  Composing  room  whors 
he  roccntiy  ended  S3  years  oi  sorrico.  Loft  to  right:  C  E.  Woodward, 
production  manager  oi  Knight  Newspapers;  Mr.  Northrop,  and  B.  G. 
CampbeU.  Daily  News  chapel  chairman. 


DURING  the  early  part  of 

World  War  II  when  newly-in¬ 
ducted  GIs  were  on  “maneuv¬ 
ers"  in  Texas,  a  thin-haired, 
pleasant  •  faced, 
man  from 
Brooklyn  intro¬ 
duced  the  Army 
to  the  portable 
Telephoto  trans- 
m  1 1 1  er  and 
Trans  -  ceiver. 

WhUe  Gen¬ 
erals  Kreuger 
and  Eisenhower 
sratched,  Louis 
A.  Ihompson, 
chief  en^eer 
for  NEA-Acme 
Newspictures  di¬ 
rected  Signal  Corps  troops '  as 
they  laid  an  or^nary  Army 
field  wire  across  muddy  fiel^ 
and  rut-filled  roads  near  San  An¬ 
tonio.  When  the  Job  was  done. 
Thompson  demonstrated  how 
the  Trans-ceiver  could  be  adapt¬ 
ed  to  military  use. 

The  Army  immediately  set  up 
a  netwnrk  of  telephoto  machines 
and  Thompson  and  his  staff  in 
Cleveland  developed  radio  con¬ 
version  equipment  which  made 
standard  long-range  radio  chan¬ 
nels  capable  of  handling  tele¬ 
photo  signals. 

After  the  1942  invasion  of 
North  Africa,  telephoto  equip¬ 
ment  was  fiown  there,  and  the 
Army  transmitted  to  this  coun¬ 
try  the  war’s  first  radio-tele¬ 
photos  from  the  African  battle 
front. 

The  other  day,  Thompson  was 
rewarded  for  his  work  by  an 
ofiBcial  commendation  from  the 
War  Department  The  certificate 
praised  Thompson  “for  design¬ 
ing  telephoto  equipment  to  fit 
peculiar  military  needs  whereby 
pictures,  drawings  and  maps 
were  received  directly  after 
transmission  by  wire  or  radio, 
providing  fast  and  complete  pic¬ 
torial  coverage  of  any  military 
campaign." 

Picture  Power  Awards 

THREE  additional  prizes  were 

announced  last  week  at  the 
11th  Annual  Press  Photograph¬ 
ers’  Exhibit  in  New  York  City. 
Tliis  time  the  awards  honor^ 
the  cameraman  "whose  individ¬ 
ual  entries  best  expressed  the 
power  of  pictures.”  'Ihe  winners 
were:  Anthony  Camerano,  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  first,  William  J. 
Wallace,  New  York  Daily  New*, 
second;  and  Ray  Platinick,  PM, 
third.  Winning  pictures  will  be 
published  in  Parade,  the  donor 
of  the  prizes. 

Fantasy  in  Pittsburgh 

A  CORRESPONDENT  for 

Scripps-Hotcard  Newt,  em¬ 
ploye  publication  of  that  group, 
reports  this  whimsical  tale  from 
Pittsburgh: 

A  photographer  from  the  Sun- 
Telegraph,  Hearst  rival  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Press,  was  hav¬ 


ing  trouble  covering  a  meeting 
of  “high  Masons”  in  the  William 
Penn  Hotel.  All  of  the  partici¬ 
pating  dignitaries  were  camera 
shy,  the  correspondent  writes, 
“until  a  Mason  happened  along 
....  took  charge,  arranged  pic¬ 
tures,  did  everything  but  work 
the  camera.” 

The  grateful  photographer 
made  a  picture  of  his  unknown 
benefactor.  The  print  apparently 
hit  the  city  editor’s  eye  with 
the  gentle  impact  of  an  atomic 
bomb.  It  was  a  fine  portrait  of 
— ^Roy  Howard. 

Prism  Range  Finder 
KALART  Company,  Stamford, 
Conn.,  has  announced  that  a 
Speciid  Range  Finder  Coupling 
has  been  designed  for  installa¬ 
tion  of  Its  latest  Model  Syn¬ 
chronized  Prism  Range  Finder 
to  the  new  Model  C  Busch  pre¬ 
cision  press  camera. 

The  Prism  Range  Finder  is 
also  installed  by  Graflex,  Inc., 
to  Speed  Graidiic  cameras,  and 
by  Burke  fc  James,  Inc.,  to  B&  J 
Press  and  Watson  Press  cameras. 

WAA  Equipment  Series 
APPROXIMATELY  1,700  sets  of 
film;  filters  and  chemicals,  260 
rolls  of  aero  bromide  paper, 
1,322  rolls  of  velour  black  paper, 
1,164  storage  tanks,  680,000  glass 
fuses  and  clips  and  265,000  neon 
and  argon  glow  lamps  are  among 
the  current  listing  of  Govern¬ 
ment  surplus  goods  to  be  offered 
to  commercial  buyers  immed¬ 
iately,  according  to  the  War  As¬ 
sets  Administration. 

Aerial  film  and  paper  will  be 
offered  to  commercial  buyers 
through  Nov.  25.  One  set  con¬ 
sists  of  one  roll  of  Kodacolor 
safety  film,  five  and  a  quarter 
inches  by  20  feet,  three  two-inch 
square  filters,  chemical  kit  with 
developers,  hardeners  and  fixing 
bath.  Expiration  dates  on  the 
film  are  from  December,  1945, 
to  March,  1946.  Sets  located  at 
Rome,  N.  Y,,  are  priced  at  $5.12 
each;  minimum  order  20  sets; 
maximum  200,  f.  o.  b.  location. 

Other  sets  are  priced  at  $14.62 
(expiration  date  of  film,  Janu¬ 
ary,  1944),  f.  o.  b.  Des  Moines; 
contrast  bromide  paper,  seven 
inches  by  120  inches  ( expiration 
date  November,  1946)  $1.04  per 
roll  f.  o.  b.  Norfolk,  Va. 

Cameraman  Beaten 
ELL  SAMPSON,  Chicago  Times 
photographer,  was  attacked  by 
pickets  of  the  CIO  United  Auto 
Workers  at  the  strikebound 
Allis  -  Chalmers  Plant  in  West 
Allis,  Wis.,  last  week.  Sampson 
was  beaten  at  the  scene  and  his 
camera  was  smashed. 

Through  the  Lens 

AMONG  the  veteran  photog¬ 
raphers  who  will  help  shape 
the  program  for  Kent  State  Uni¬ 
versity’s  10th  annual  short 


course  in  news  photography  will 
be  Alfred  A.  Cromwell,  execu¬ 
tive  secretary;  Ernie  Grass, 
Youngstown  (O.)  Vindicator, 
Julius  Greenfield,  Akron  (O.) 
Beacon-Journal,  James  Thomas, 
Cleveland  Press;  Don  Mohler, 
General  Electric;  J.  Winton 
Lemen,  Eastman  Kodak;  Ver¬ 
non  Cady,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer;  Perry  Cragg,  Cleveland 
News;  and  William  Taylor, 
chairman  of  the  Kent  School  of 
Journalism  ....  The  first  annual 
exhibit  of  the  St  Louis  Press 
Photographers’  Association  will 
open  in  the  Famous-Barr  depart¬ 
ment  store,  St.  Louis  .  .  .  Fran¬ 
cis  R.  (Nig)  Miller  has  returned 
to  his  old  job  as  head  photog¬ 
rapher  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Press,  after  military  discharge. 
He  was  accompanied  by  his 
bride,  an  Australian  girl,  who  is 
representing  Australian  maga¬ 
zines  here  ....  Mort  Walton  is 
back  as  staff  photographer  on 
the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press 
after  free-lancing  in  New  York 
and  working  there  on  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  picture  desk  .... 
DeWitt  McCroskery,  free  lance 
photographer  and  former  Signal 
Corps  lieutenant,  has  Joined  the 
San  Antonio  (Tex.)  News. 


Paratroopers  Set  Up 
2-Hour  Coverage  of  U.S. 

Los  Angeles  —  Paranews,  a 
group  of  former  paratroopers 
now  offering  rapid  news  and 
photographic  coverage  via  plane 
and  parachute  to  remote  loca¬ 
tions,  announces  it  has  now  ar¬ 
ranged  virtually  complete  two- 
hour  coverage  of  the  United 
States. 

Former  paratroopers  now  on 
call  to  Paranews  include:  Jim 
Wilson,  Toronto,  Can.;  Roger  W. 
Hall,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Robert 
Gaffney,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Frank- 
lyn  K.  Carney,  Highland  Park, 
Mich.;  Wayne  Ellis,  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids,  Mich.;  Air  Commerce  Co., 
Chicago,  HI.;  Ed  McNerney, 
Cincinnati,  O.;  Luman  Well^ 
Nashville,  Tenn.;  Charles  M. 
Ellis,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and 
Herbert  Fulmer,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
All  are  former  newspapermen 
or  Army  public  relations  officers. 
■ 

Resumes  Magazine 

Honolulu,  T.  H. — The  Hono¬ 
lulu  Advertiser  recently  resumed 
publication  of  its  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  section,  suspended  during 
the  war. 


“Do  You  Know...” 

Where  you  can  solve  your  employment  problems? 

Where  you  can  locate  the  mechanical  equipment  that 
you  need? 

Where  editors  can  secure  that  much  needed  assistance 
on  Press  Date? 

Where  you  can  find  a  feature  that  will  “TAKE”? 
Where  you  can  find  a  buyer  for  your  newspaper? 

FIND  THESE  AND  OTHER  ANSWERS  TO  YOUR 
CONSTANT  NEEDS  IN  THE  CLASSIFIED  COL¬ 
UMNS  OF  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


EDITOR  A  PUILISHERfor  November  f,  17M 


Tbompeen 


WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  CAMERA 

DEPENDABILITY! 


The  famous  Speed  GRAPHIC  cameras  are  made  in  the  fol> 
lowing  convenient  negative  sizes:  2V4x3V4  (Miniature), 
3\Ax  4\A,  and  4x5.  Your  local  Graflex  Dealer  will  be  glad  to' 
assist  you  in  obtaining  the  camera  and  acceswries  you  rec|aire.' 


FOCAL  FLANE  SHUTTER 

Ideal  for  high  speed  shooting; 
completely  dependable  under 
all  photographic  cooditions.' 


COATED  UNSES 

Finest  American-made  lenses  in¬ 
sure  all-over  sharpness  and 
sparkling  detail;  specially  coated 
to  reduce  internal  reflection  and 
insure  image  sharpness. 


SMOOTH  F0CUSIH6  ACTWH 

Dual  focusing  controls;  helical 
racks  and  pinions  afford  smooch 
focusing  action  free  of  backlash. 


RUGGED  CONSTRUCTION 

Precision -made  camera  body, 
assembled  from  finest  materials, 
assures  rigidity  and  strength. 


f  FLASH  SYHCHROHI2ATION  ^ 

TUBULAR  VIEW  FINDER  ^ 

y'  Throughout  entire  range  of  he- 

Efficient  view  finder  corrects 

X  tween-the-lens  or  Focal-Plane 

for  parallax  throughout  entire 

L  i^\  Im 

^  shutter  speeds.  j 

focusing  range. 

A\ 

Rochester  8,  New  York 


Graflex  Information  Onters— At  50  Rockefeller  PlazE^  New  York  and  3045  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 
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825  Enrolled 
In  23rd  Course 
OfN.Y.AdClub 

The  Advcrtisiiif  Club  of  New 
Toric  has  opened  Its  23rd  an¬ 
nuel  Advertising  and  Selling 
Course,  with  a  capacity  enroll¬ 
ment  of  82S  for  tte  second 
successive  year. 

Under  the  direction  of  Chair¬ 
man  Horace  H.  Nahm,  president 
of  Hooven  Ijetters,  uic.,  this 
year’s  course,  of  six  months’ 
duration,  is  among  the  most 
ambitious  drawn  up.  Ihe  cur¬ 
riculum  touches  on  pratically  the 
whole  range  of  adverUsing  and 
selling,  with  intensive  treataent 
of  the  fundamentals. 

Faculty  members  represent  the 
faqj  level  of  the  Industry. 
Among  them  are: 

Prominent  Lecturers 
Sigurd  S.  Larmon,  president, 
Toung  A  Rubicam,  and  chair¬ 
man,  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies;  Arthur 
(Red)  Motley,  president.  Parade 
Publication,  uc.;  Gilbert  T. 
Hodges,  Neio  Torfc  Sun;  A.  O. 
Buckingham.  Cluett,  Peabody  & 
C!0.;  Vernon  Brooks,  advertis¬ 
ing  director.  New  York  World- 
Telegram,  and  diairman  of  the 
Sales  Committee.  Bureau  of 
Advertising.  ANPA;  Edgar 
Kobak,  president.  Mutual  Broad¬ 
casting  System;  Paul  S.  Ellison, 
Sylvania  Electric  I^oducts,  Inc., 
and  former  chainnan,  Amocia- 
tion  of  National  Advmtisers; 
Donald  M.  Hobart,  Curtis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.;  Dr.  Franklin  Cawl, 
researdi  director,  Kudner 
Agency,  Inc.,  and  others. 

A  few  of  the  lecture  subjects, 
each  followed  by  a  que^on- 
and-answer  period,  are:  How 
to  'VTIrite  Copy  That  Sdls,  Co¬ 
ordinating  Salesmanship  and 
Advertising,  How  to  Use  News¬ 
papers,  Ijayouts  and  Illus^- 
tions,  The  Ptace  of  Radio  in  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Consumer  Reactions, 
How  Advertising  Agencies 
Function,  Advertising  Copy  Re¬ 
search,  Importance  of  the  Farm 
Market,  etc. 

32  Lectures 

’Ihe  course  comprises  32  lec¬ 
tures;  a  series  of  six  clinics, 
any  or  all  of  which  may  be 
attended  at  the  student’s  option; 
and  field  trips  to  a  television 
studio,  a  newspaper  plant,  an 
engraving  plant,  an  offset  and 
letterpress  printing  plant,  and 
a  radio  station.  Clinic  sessions 
covo-  sales  promotion,  sales 
training,  advertising  copy,  radio 
and  television,  advertising  pro¬ 
duction,  and  export  advertising 
and  selling. 

Total  cc^  to  each  student  is 
$23  cash  or  ^  in  install¬ 
ments. 

A  special  rate  of  $15  is  given 
to  veterans. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  Ad 
Club,  which  maintains  no  place¬ 
ment  service  of  its  own,  has 
recommended  to  the  students 
that  the  class  organization  name 
a  committee  to  look  into  job 
po^bilities.  Although  it  keeps 
no  record  of  placraents,  the 
Club  states  unofficially  that 
numerous  highly  satisfactory 
jobs  have  been  obtained  through 


]N^acy’s...The  lowest  price 

for  a  reirsriohic 

ball  point  pen...the  hmesl 

price  any  where  ftr^y  '''' 


ball  point  pen! 


iiiiihirciiTil's  It  WAS  MflCy'S 

^  LOWEST  and  it’s  still  Macy  s 

i  PRICED  for  the  lowesi  priced  /W 

BALL 

POINT  l\l, 

^  PEN 

ON  EARTH  ^  kk  ki  Ml 


GIMBEL  tells  MACY  ...  .  ^ 

and  aeta  told  back'  The  Battle  ol  the  BoU-Peint  Pen*  is  really  warming  up  in  York  Ci^.  The 

•adl^^ir,  (lTs.)  Tuawlor.  W.dn-.^  oml  Ih^oy  X 

oi  lha  price  wars  Mlie  depressioa,  when  doUar  books  sold  ter  six  cenU  at  Macys  and  Gimbals. 


this  means.  Most  of  the  stu¬ 
dents,  however,  have  remained 
where  they  were  employed  at 
the  time  they  took  the  course, 
many  of  them  advancing  soon 
after  graduation. 

’The  Ad  Club  does  maintain  a 
“Job-Finding  Forum’’,  in  which 
preparation  and  aK>lication  for 
various  kinds  of  positions  in  the 
advertising  and  selling  fields 
are  discussed. 

Lauded  by  AFA 

Commenting  on  the  reopen¬ 
ing  of  the  Advertising  and  Sell¬ 
ing  Course  recently,  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Federation  of  America, 
in  its  AFA  News,  called  it  “a 
study  in  good  management." 

‘"nie  Committee,  which  in  it¬ 
self  represents  a  wide  diversity 
of  interests,"  said  the  AFA,  “has 
shown  an  uncanny  knack  of 
including  in  its  program  subjects 
that  are  of  greatest  interest  to 
the  prospects  and  of  persuading 
the  top  men  in  each  field  to 
cover  those  subjects.  In  short, 
it  develops  each  year  a  highly 
salable  product  and  sells  it.” 
m 

Manchester  Guardian 
Opens  N.  Y.  Office 

ne  Manchester  Guardian,  one 
of  the  world’s  great  newroapers, 
has  set  up  a  New  York  office,  in¬ 
corporate  as  the  Manchester 
Guardian  Inc.,  and  empowered 
to  handle  any  business  or  en¬ 
quiries  made  in  this  country  for 
the  Guardian.  Officers  of  the 
American  company  and  staff  of 
the  New  York  office  are  William 
McMillan  and  Mrs.  Marjorie  Mc- 
MiUan. 

’The  office  is  equipp^  with  a 
file  of  the  Guardian.  EventtuUy. 
McMillan  told  E  &  P,  It  will  also 
serve  as  a  New  York  news 
bureau. 

Well-paying  jobs  are  seek¬ 
ing  men  and  women 


Editor  &  Pubusher’s 
Classified  Ads. 


Cochiane  Ad  Head 
At  N.  Y.  News 

Thomas  J.  Cochrane  has  been 
appointed  advertising  manager 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News  to 
succeed  Harold  B.  Sherwood, 
who  died  Oct. 

28,  it  was  an- 
nounced  by  F. 

M.  Flynn,  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

Mr.  Cochrane, 
who  was  acting 
advertising  man¬ 
ager  since  Mr. 

Sherwood  b  e- 
came  ill  last 
summer,  re¬ 
turned  to  the 
News  after  serv¬ 
ing  as  Lieuten-  Cochiana 
ant  colonel  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II.  He  also  saw 
service  with  the  Army  on  the 
Mexican  border  in  1916  and  in 
World  War  I,  when  he  went 
overseas. 

He  joined  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  in  1909  as  an  office  boy  in 
the  classified  department  and 
worked  into  local  display  adver¬ 
tising.  He  has  been  with  the 
News  since  its  founding  in  1919, 
and  was  appointed  local  adver¬ 
tising  manager  in  1921,  a  post 
he  held  until  last  summer. 


Board  Meeting 

The  govaming  board  oi  tho 
Bureau  oi  Advertising,  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation.  will  meet  Ian.  11  and 
12  at  the  Edgewoter  Beach  Ho¬ 
tel  in  Chicago,  inunediately 
preceding  the  Ian.  13  meeting 
ei  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Excutivss  Assedcrtion. _ 

Delta  Ad  Answers 
Airline  Critics 

Delta  Airlines  of  Atlanta,  Ga. 
took  space  in  27  newspapers 
along  its  routes  Nov.  4,  to  “an¬ 
swer  those  stories  about  air¬ 
lines.” 

According  to  Burke  Dowling 
Adams,  the  agency  handling 
Delta,  the  ad’s  purpose  was  to 
offset  accounts  in  magazines  and 
newspapers, 

“The  automotive  industry  has 
been  criticized  little,”  said  the 
agency,  “for  failure  to  get  into 
f^  production.  The  railroads 
aren’t  blamed  for  the  current 
freight  car  shortage.  The  only 
inference  to  be  drawn  is  that 
aviation  and  air  travel  still 
make  good  copy.” 


DUPLEX 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

and  Stereotype  Equipment 

★ 

Discuss  Your  Future  Needs  With  Us  NOW.* 
•k 

THE  DUPLEX  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHIGAN 

CHICAGO  NEWfOl 


for  Novoaber  f.  ItM 


'"He  has  unearthed  the  forgotten  factor 
that  would  turn  the  tide  of  history. 


It  is  not  theory.  It  is fact. 
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HERE  IS  THE  STORY  1^ 
BEHIND  THIS  AMAZING  BOOK 
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THE  MONTREAL  STAR . 


^  Em  nowABD,  still  in  his  thirties,  had  fiiUUIad  ahaut  esery 
I  ambition  to  which  a  man  can  owi^  Thonth  handicaniiod 
by  a  bad  leg  he  was  an  internatieoally  known  Hgnce  in 
eporta.  His  marriage  was  eminently  siirreoiful.  As  one  of 
Benvethreok'a  “bright  young  men”  ho  had  seon  a  rs|m> 
tation  as  one  of  the  moat  astute  political  wrlton  in  the  neorspdher 
profeasion.  But  looking  around  him  he  saw  what  any  man  with 
eyes  can  see.  Like  most  people  hig  rssponae  was:  “The  world  is 
certainly  going  to  the  dogn  I  wish  I  could  do  something,  but  what 
run  I  do?”  Then  one  day  at  lunch  he  met  a  stranger  (rand  about 
tho  encounter,  on  the  left).  That  meeting  changed  hia  whole  life. 
To  share  hia  discovery  with  the  world,  Howard  wrote  IDEAS 
HAVE  LEGS. 

^  In  England  it  bocame  an  instant  beet  seller  (with  paper 
extrem^  short,  has  already  sold  more  than  175,000  copies).^  A 
distinguished  group  of  business  men  were  so  impreaaed  that  they 
bought  6,000  copies  and  sent  them  to  the  leaders  of  British  in¬ 
dustry.  1^  Clergymen  from  all  over  Britain  ordered  some  OAOn 
copies.  Sis  Lord  Mayors  sent  IDEAS  HAVE  LE(»  to  400  UN 
delegates  meeting  in 'London  (perhaps  you  read  the  story  in  the 
N.  Y,  Timet). 

But  IDEAS  HAVE  LEGS  is  mere  than  a  local  British  suc¬ 
cess.  Its  fame  quickly  spread  to  India,  Australia,  South  Africa, 
Denmark,  and  editions  already  are  on  the  way  in  nine  other 
countries  besides  the  United  States.  A  record  of  this  kind  is  per¬ 
haps  the  best  guaranty  of  what  the  book  has  to  offer  you.  Read 
what  the  reviewers  say,  then  order  your  copy  of  IDEAS  HAVE 
LEGS  at  once. 

Typical  Raviawt 

4m  rnmmfimrt  Nare  Bmmth  CMm  imkmr  JmmfmmI  <CaW.)i  **It 

Ltgm  ia  dirwt  aiMl  djrnwnic,  cttttinK 
aeroM  all  the  shams  we  human  be* 
infs  pat  op  around  ourselves.” 

N.  V.  TieMt  teeli  Hevfewt  **Unifoniily 
,  neither  stuffy  nor  jour* 


_  _ .  _  I  “WiU  pay 

every  reader  rich  dividends ...  one 
of  the  best  books  yet  to  be  pub¬ 
lished..." 

New  Orleeei  Ttwei  Piceyeeet  "It  can¬ 
not  be  escaped.  You  cannot  deny  it 
You  cannot  remain  aloof  to  it  You 
must  acknowledge  its  basic  worth." 


"He  writes  with 
charm  and  clarity ...  a  keen  sense 
of  humor." 

United  PrsMt  "A  powerful  book." 


iee  kfslet  Tlmeei  "Addresasd  to 

ordinary  m*n,  womsn  and  children 
who  are  bitteriy  aware  that  some¬ 
thing  is  wrong  with  the  world." 
iklMBeed  Thee*  Ulepaitlu  "Here  is 
democracy’s  inspired  reply  to  Mmin 
Kamp/  and  Dm  JCapital." 
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Ideas 
Have  Legs 

By  PETER  HOWARD 
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AT  All  BOOKSTORES 
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another  Intertype  “First” 


The  30-Em  Six-Mold  Disk— another 


Intertype  “First”— was  introduced  in 
1937.  •An  important  contribution,  this  ’ 

Intertype  feature  sharply  cuts  time 
for  changing  molds.  Six  different  slug  sizes  are  immediately 
available... any  measures  up  to  30  ems...any  body  sizes  from  5 
to  48  points.  And...\he  proper  ejector  blade  is  brought  into  play 
automatically!  •  Among  other  noteworthy  Intertype  “Firsts” 
are;  the  Wide-Tooth  Matrix,  the  Combination  72-90  Channel 
Mixer,  the  No-Tum  Electric  Automatic  Magazine  Shift, 
the  Automatic  Quadding  and  Centering  Device.  Other  trail- 
blazing  advances  are  “in  the  works.”  •  For  sound  counsel 
and  better  production... AsA  Progressive  Intertype. 


U1  IN  IMTflTY^  MllSADf 


>  WAVHLiT 


Editor  &  Publisher 

Eqaipmeni  Bcview  Section 


First  Impression  Newspaper 
Printing  Free  from  Offset 


TODAY,  the  eyes  of  every  pressroom  foreman  in  America  are 

on  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star’s  printing  plant.  There  has 
been  tested  a  new  ty^  press  blanket  designed  to  eliminate  the 
plague  of  the  printing  presses— first  impression 
offset. 

More  than  12  million  papers  already  have 
rolled  off  the  test  unit  equiiqped  with  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company’s 
latest  innovation.  The  Star  has  become  the  first 
newspaper  plant  in  the  country  to  equip  its 
presses  with  a  new-style  blanket. 

First  impression  offset  has  been  banished  for 
the  simple  reason  that  diligent  research  finally 
has  produced  a  press  blanket  that  won’t  get  dirty. 

While  delegates  attending  the  Great  Lakes 
Mechanical  Conference  in  In^anapolls  marvelled 
at  the  performance  records  reported  by  F.  L.  Y««g*r 
Yeager,  the  Star’s  production  manager,  the  manu¬ 
facturer  announced  that  production  of  the  product  would  soon 
begin  on  big-scale  volume. 

Yeager,  in  large  part,  was  responsible  for  perfection  of  file 
new  blanket.  For  20  years  he  has  seen  otherwise  perfect  printing 
jobs  ruined  when  they  ran  over  dirty  blankets  on  his  own  presses 
and  on  others. 

Yeager  set  Dr.  Nelson  Taylor,  formerly  of  Penn  State  College 
and  now  of  the  Minnesota  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company’s 
staff,  and  Dr.  William  Sohl,  research  chemist,  to  work  on  tte 
idea  of  experimenting  with  glass  spheres  held  on  a  draw  sheet 
with  an  adhesive. 

So  minute  are  the  q>heres  on  the  perfected  press  blanket  that 
they  are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye  and  the  surface  presents  an 
almost  smooth  apparance.  Under  a  high  power  magnifying  glass 
the  spheres  appear  bunched  much  after  the  fashion  of  a  continu¬ 
ous  sea  of  martiles. 

The  record  of  test  blankets  on  the  Star’s  presses  definitely 
proves  that  they  are  durable,  and  it  has  proven  that  first  impres¬ 
sion  offset  can  be  eliminated  by  using  the  new  glass-sphere 
surface. 


(Address  delivered  before  Great 
Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical 
Conference,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
October,  1946.) 

ly  F.  L  Yaagvr 
Predaetlea  Manager, 
iBdlaaapalis  find.)  Star 

The  Problem 

FOR  MANY  years,  men  in¬ 
terested  in  improving  the 
physical  appearance  of  the  daily 
newspaper  have  conducted  ex¬ 
periments  in  attempts  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  so-called  offset  on  first 
impression  printing.  Much  time 
and  effort  has  been  put  into 
these  experiments. 

The  problem  is  a  difficult  one 
because  of  the  rapidity  of  news¬ 
paper  press  operation.  The  time 
interval  between  the  first  and 
second  Impressions  is  only  a 
fraction  of  a  second.  Paper 
webs  travel  at  surface  speeds 
ranging  from  1,000  to  1,260  tom. 
At  1200  torn,  the  Interval  be¬ 
tween  first  and  second  inq>res- 
sions  is  approximately  1/40  sec. 

Since  newspaper  printing  inks 
are  supposed  to  dry  by  absorp¬ 
tion,  i.e.,  the  v^icle  must  be 
absorbed  into  the  paper  Itself, 
this  extremely  short  time  inter¬ 
val  between  first  and  second 
printings  on  either  side  of  the 
paper  leaves  something  to  be 
desired  with  respect  to  the  or¬ 
iginal  of  the  first  impression 
side  of  the  paper. 

What  Happeiit 

For  the  uninitiated,  it  should 
be  understood  that  between  the 
first  and  second  printing  im¬ 
pressions,  the  ink  on  the  first 
Impression  printing  cannot  dry 
or  set  by  the  time  the  web 
enters  the  second  impression 
(other  side  of  the  paper)  print¬ 
ing  unit.  Consequently,  some 
of  the  ink  from  the  first  printed 
side  of  the  sheet  Is  transferred 
to  the  second  impression  cylin¬ 
der  blanket. 

Now,  under  the  pressure  of 
the  second  impression  plate, 
some  of  the  ink  from  the  first 
impression  printing  (bei^  still 
wet)  is  transferred  or  ofSet  to 
the  second  impression  cylinder 
blanket.  The  offset  Is  present 
more  or  less  according  to  the 
printing  area  of  the  second  Im- 

gresslon  plate.  For  instance,  if 
lere  is  a  4-col.  halftone  on 
the  first  impression  side  of  the 
paper  with  large  type  faces  on 
the  second  Impression  side  of 
the  paper,  the  type  matter  will 
disfigure  the  halftone. 

The  offset  is  aggravated  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  Actually  im¬ 
possible  to  keep  the  paper  web 


“tracking”  constantly  so  that 
each  printed  page  will  register 
in  exactly  the  same  position  on 
the  first  impression  cylinder 
blanket. 

DehnIHoas 

HAVING  stated  the  problem  of 

first. impression  offset,  I  want 
to  define  several  terms  used  in 
newspaper  printing  so  that  no 
one  will  be  confused  by  the  ex¬ 
pressions  “Offset,”  “S  h  o  w  - 
through,”  “Strike-through”  and 
“Paper  Transparency.” 

It  should  be  understood  that 
the  method  discussed  below  re¬ 
duces  First  Impression  Offset 
(or  “smut”  as  it  is  termed  by 
some).  It  does  not,  however, 
eliminate  “Show  -  through,” 
“Strike  -  through,”  nor  does  it 
overcome  the  printing  disfigure¬ 
ment  caused  by  “Paper  Trans¬ 
parency.” 

The  definition  of  “Show- 
through”  in  newspaper  printing 
refers  to  the  printing  image  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  which  is 
more  or  less  visible  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  paper. 
“Show-through”  is  caus^  by 
paper  transparency  or  the  trans¬ 
lucent  qualito  of  the  paper. 


“Strike-through”  (or  penetra¬ 
tion)  in  newspaper  printing  re¬ 
fers  to  the  disfigurement  of  the 
printing  image  on  one  side  of 
the  sheet  which  is  caused  by 
the  ink  vehicle  (oil)  penetrat¬ 
ing  clear  through  one  side  of 
the  paper  to  the  other.  In  some 
aggravated  cases,  it  appears  that 
part  of  the  pigment  has  been 
carried  through  with  the  ve¬ 
hicle. 

In  discussing  the  development 
of  a  method  for  reducing  ‘Tirst 
Impression  Offset”  in  new^aper 
printing.  I  make  no  claim  to  the 
elimination  of  “Strike-through” 
as  defined  above,  nor  to  the 
elimination  of  “Show  -  through” 
which  is  caused  by  paper  trans- 
lucency. 

Early  Experiments 

AS  HAS  BEEN  stated  in  my 

opening  remarks,  the  problem 
of  newspaper  first  impression 
printing  has  engaged  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  many  people  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
Many  methods  and  proposed 
remotes  have  been  tried  and 
have  been  announced  from  time 
to  time. 


At  this  point,  I  wish  to  re¬ 
view  briefly  some  of  the  at¬ 
tempts  which  have  been  made 
by  myself  with  the  collabora¬ 
tion  of  others  to  overcome  the 
problem. 

The  first  experiment  which  I 
ever  made  to  improve  first  im¬ 
pression  printing  was  along  the 
line  being  tried  by  a  great  many 
pressmen — ^that  cff  packing  one 
impression  cylinder  heavier  than 
the  other  and  by  carrying  more 
impression  on  one  cylinder. 
After  eveiy  variation  of  this 

frocedure  had  been  exhausted, 
tried  working  on  web  tensions. 
The  results  of  the  tension  ex- 

gsriments  were  unpredictable. 

y  taking  some  tension  off  the 
roll,  first  impression  offset 
would  clear  up  at  once  only  to 
reappear  a  few  minutes  kter 
dui^g  the  press  run.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  in  manipulating  web  ten¬ 
sion  is  that  there  is  no  set  rule 
to  be  followed  by  the  pressman. 
After  a  roll  bad  been  exhausted 
on  which  first  Impression  looked 
bad,  it  could  be  Improved  on 
the  succeeding  roll  by  putting 
on  more  tension. 

In  all  probability,  the  manner 
in  which  each  roU  is  wound  at 
the  mill  has  much  to  do  with 
the  variation  in  printing  results. 
Some  rolls  were  wound  tightly 
and  others  were  wound  loosely. 
Tension  adlustments  which 
would  cure  the  trouble  on  one 
roll  would  not  be  effective  for 
the  next  roll. 

Tentlos  Not  a  Saatadf 
Experiments  have  been  made 
by  many  executives  to  improve 
first  impression  printing  with 
the  old  hand  tensions,  with 
modem  automatic  tensions  and 
with  floating  roller  tensions. 
After  exhausting  every  experi¬ 
mental  variation  of  this  type  of 
control,  it  seemed  to  me  tension 
was  not  toe  remedy. 

On  a  number  of  occasions  I 
have  heard  others  say  they  had 
overcome  faulty  first  impression 
printing  through  tension  con¬ 
trol.  Each  time  toe  statement 
was  made,  I  cheeked  the  paper, 
either  in  toe  exchanges  or  by 
subscribing  for  three  months  to 
the  paper.  In  any  three-month 
paper  I  found  not  one  but  many 
examples  of  imperfect  first  im¬ 
pression  printing.  It  became 
obvious  to  me  I  should  give  up 
the  idea  that  good  first  impres¬ 
sion  printing  could  be  obtained 
by  tension  alone. 

Celephane  Coating 

IN  1930,  one  of  my  experiments 
convinced  me  that  a  solution 
of  the  first  bnpression  printing 
(Continued  on  page  M) 
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eoiMnutd  from  page  53 
problem  could  be  obtained  by 
utilizing  a  different  kind  of  face 
on  the  cylinder  packing.  A 
coupie  of  sheets  of  cellophane- 
coated  manila  tympan  paper 
were  obtained  from  me  Dobeck- 
mun  Co.  in  Cleveland.  Ihls 
material  was  made  for  hard 
packing  presses.  It  was  never 
intended  for  top  dressing  over 
soft  packing.  1  tried  it  any¬ 
way  to  see  what  the  result 
would  be. 

The  theoiy  was  that  since  it 
is  so  difficult  to  print  on  cello¬ 
phane  It  would  be  even  more 
difficult  to  offset  ink  on  it  when 
used  as  a  face  for  the  packing 
on  the  second  impression  cylin¬ 
der.  This  theory  held  true  and 
printing  wiffi  it  did  show  a  defi¬ 
nite  improvement 

But  it  did  not  stand  up.  The 
cell(9hane  -  coated  manila  tym¬ 
pan  went  to  pieces  in  lea  uum 
45  minutes  while  (derating  the 
mess  at  22,000  i^  on  a  Duplex 
Tublar  press.  This  particular 
tjrmpan  facing  showed  enough 
printing  improvement  that  I 
was  convinced  better  first  im¬ 
pression  printing  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  providing  the  proper 
facing  on  me  press  blanket. 

Other  Experiments 

IS  1030  I  attempted  to  Interest 

one  of  the  manufacturers  in 
developing  a  blanket  facing  that 
wotdd  not  accept  offset  ink. 
This  company’s  research  chemist 
spent  a  few  days  in  our  plant 
on  the  problem.  As  a  result,  he 
made  several  experimental  draw 
sheets.  The  face  of  these  was 
as  near  like  cellophane  as  he 
was  able  to  produce.  The  first 
few  draw  sheets  brou^t  about 
a  marked  improvement  How¬ 
ever.  they  lasted  only  for  about 
300,000  Impressions.  The  ^ing 
cracked  and  came  off  in  soots. 

Other  draw  dieets  with  sim¬ 
ilar  face,  but  softer  and  more 
pliable  in  texture,  were  tried. 
The  result  of  the  second  type 
facing  indicated  that  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  draw  sheet  de¬ 
creased  as  its  life  was  increased. 
After  making  several  types  of 
draw  sheets  the  company  gave 
up  the  problem  as  impassible. 
Several  other  blanket  and  draw 
sheet  manufacturers  were  con¬ 
tacted  but  without  success. 

Next  I  studied  the  water- 
base  ink  experiments  originated 
by  Auburn  Taylor  in  Charles¬ 
ton,  W.  Va.  At  that  time,  experi¬ 
mental  runs  in  the  Indianapolis 
Star  plant  were  not  successful. 
I  understand,  however,  that  Mr. 
Taylor  has  made  progress  since 
that  time,  including  modifica¬ 
tion  of  press  design  and  parts 
finish  to  secure  Improved  re¬ 
sults. 

The  next  experiment  in  the 
Star  plant  was  with  heated  ink. 
Our  plant  electrician  worked 
out  a  method  of  heating  one  of 
the  Goss  portable  one-page 
fountains.  A  carbon  company 
made  uo  a  special  ink  wh<eh 
was  to  be  used  while  hot.  'Hie 
results  were  doubtful.  Other 


Highly  magnifisd  picture  e(  firtt  glau  drewskeet  used  on  Indieaepolii  Star 
preuet,  before  adoption  of  the  glets-beeded  drewtheet  made  by  Min- 
netote  Mining  end  Manufacturing  Co.  It  thowt  conitruction  of  woven 
gleii  fiber  cloth. 


considerations  were  that  the 
fountain  heating  eqidpment 
would  have  been  undesirable 
in  the  summer  months  with  the 
heating  apparatus  on  each  of 
the  press  units. 

Another  objectionable  ele¬ 
ment  was  the  fire  hazard.  The 
vehicle  for  this  particular  ink 

gave  off  a  yellow  vapor  when 
eated.  The  vapor  was  highly 
fiammible.  Any  further  experi¬ 
mentation  with  the  heated  ink 
was  discarded  in  a  hurry. 

Copper-Mercury 

STTI<L  another  experiment  was 
tried.  This  one  went  back  to 
the  idea  of  a  blanket  face  that 
would  not  accept  ink  deposits 
by  offsetting  from  the  printed 
first  impres^on  side  of  the  web. 
A  cloth  draw  sheet  was  qtrayed 
with  copper.  The  copper  was 
then  coaM  with  mercury. 

Ink  will  not  stick  to  mercury. 
But  the  abrasive  action  of  the 
paper  coming  in  contact  with  it 
under  printing  pressure  caused 
the  mercury  to  wear  off  rapidly. 
The  mercury  transferred  from 
the  draw  sheet  would  have  been 


carried  away  by  the  paper  web. 
Undoubtedly,  this  would  have 
been  dangerous  to  anyone  using 
a  newspaper  in  which  to  wrap 
a  lunch.  The  mercury  faced 
draw  sheet  idea  was  abandoned. 

All-Tone  Principle 

AT  THE  TD^  steam-set  inks 
were  being  tried  in  practical 
plant  newspaper  production,  an¬ 
other  experiment  was  in  the 
making  at  the  Star  plant.  This 
idea  was  related  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  All-tone  plate. 
Those  who  have  printed  with 
these  plates  know  that  the  all- 
over  pressure  applied  by  them 
on  the  second  impression  cylin¬ 
der  makes  the  first  impression 
printing  which  backs  it  up  about 
as  good  as  the  second  impres¬ 
sion  printing.  I  went  to  work 
on  the  idea  of  applying  this 
all-over  pressure  principle  in 
another  manner. 

Obviously,  it  would  be  im¬ 
practical  to  make  all  the  plates 
on  the  second  impression  cylin¬ 
ders  like  All-tone  plates.  The 
time  element,  expense  and  en¬ 
graver  shortage  would  be  detri¬ 


Highly  megntfied  plehire  showing  contfnieflon  of  Ihe  feeo  of  fho  new  type 
glets-beedM  drew  sheet.  The  eetuel  sheet  contains  $0,000  gleu  spheres 
per  square  inch.  Picture  shows  10  spheres  per  square  inch. 


mental.  In  addition,  the  AU- 
tone  impression  principle  could 
not  be  utilized  oy  small-town 
newspapers  not  having  photo- 
OMraving  departments. 

The  first  attempt  to  apply  the 
all-over  pressure  on  the  second 
impression  cylinder  was  made 
by  mounting  a  hard  rubber 
roller  in  such  a  way  that  it 
would  operate  against  the 
second  impression  blanket  cyl¬ 
inder  just  before  the  web 
reached  the  pressure  point 
'  Performance  of  the  hard  rub¬ 
ber  roller  showed  some  promise 
but  not  enough.  When  sufficient 
pressure  was  applied  to  show  a 
pronounced  improvement,  the 
rubber  roller  would  drop  into 
the  slot  and  cause  sheet  breab. 

A  better  means,  closer  to  file 
All-tone  principle  was  devised. 
A  steel  roller  having  a  knurled 
face  (similar  to  the  face  of  a 
halftone  plate  with  highlight 
dots  all  over  it)  was  then  tried 
out  The  hi^llgbt  dot  face  was 
superior  to  a  stMl  smooth-face 
roller.  It  applied  concentrated 
pressure  without  the  total  all- 
over  pressure  necessary  to  the 
steel  smooth-faced  roller. 

Goss  teller  Used 

Initial  tests  in  the  pressroom 
were  encouraging.  One  of  the 
rollers  was  manufactured  by  the 
Goss  Printing  Press  Co.  and  was 
mounted  in  one  of  our  Goss 
press  units.  A  quick  lever 
method  of  lifting  the  roller  off 
contact  with  the  blanket  cylin¬ 
der  to  facilitate  leading  the 
paper  web  into  the  unit  when  a 
web  break  occurred  was  de¬ 
vised.  Because  of  the  difficulty 
in  securing  roller  and  ball  bear¬ 
ings  during  the  latter  months  of 
the  war,  this  auxiliary  roller 
was  pro'^Med  with  bronze  bush¬ 
ing  bearings. 

Our  operating  experience  wlfii 
necessary  pressure  on  the  steel 
roller  caused  the  bearings  to 
heat  up  so  that  it  was  possible 
to  run  it  only  for  5-minute  to 
10-minute  periods  at  a  time. 
Our  daily  printing  speed  is  36,- 
(XM  per  hour  and  up  to  42.000 
per  hour  on  the  Sunday  run. 
TOe  halftone-faced  steel  roller 
did  bring  about  a  derided  im¬ 
provement  in  first  impression 
printing  and  appeared  to  hold 
more  promise  than  any  previous 
experiment. 

Its  success  can  be  explained 
by  stating  that  first  impression 
offset  is  ink  and  perhaps  ink  and 
dirt  particles  picked  up  in  the 

gattem  of  the  pressure  applied 
y  the  plate  on  the  second  im¬ 
pression  printing.  When  pres¬ 
sure  is  applied  all  over  the  page 
area,  as  when  type  is  screened 
into  a  highlight  halftone  back- 
nound.  the  pressure  is  applied 
to  the  paper  web  evenly  in  an 
all-over  pattern. 

The  paper  web  Itself  thus  be¬ 
comes  a  means  of  cleaning  the 
second  impression  blanket  w 
draw  sheet.  The  ink  and  dirt 
are  carried  away  with  each 
cylinder  revolution,  rather  than 
being  allowed  to  accumulate  on 
ffie  cylinder  packing  and  being 
picked  up  when  the  register  of 
the  first  and  second  printing 
Ganges.  This  effect  can  be 
noted  in  any  newspaper  when 
a  halftone  on  the  second  l>n- 
oression  cylinder  is  directly 
backed  up  witb  a  halftone  on 
(Continued  on  page  56) 

ILI SHIR  far  Noveaiber  f, 


PBOVED  OK  BY  BEGULAB  USE 


We  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  we  ore 
NOT  offering  machines  not  yet  in  existence. 

42  of  these  modem  Units  with  9  sets  of  modem 
Folders  have  been  in  operation  in  4  press¬ 
rooms  during  the  War  Years. 

The  success  of  these  installations  is  best 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  owners  of  these 
newspapers  hove  ordered  from  us  58  addi¬ 
tional  Units  and  12  additional  Sets  of  Folders. 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 
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EOUIPMENT  REVIEW  vonM  not  accept  ink,  dirt  or 

■YWirawKWi  particles.  This  would  be 

_  .  oi>«  that  is  more  or  less  self- 

Df  uHt  At  lAffc  cleaning.  It  was  explained  to 

HVMIU  VI  IVAU  Sohl  that  I  would  like  to 

TaM  kw  Vasaap  work  with  his  company  in  de- 

IvNI  Of  ICflQCl  veloplng  a  draw  sheet  with  glass 

bead  face  such  as  the  company 
contimicd  from  page  M  was  already  producing  on  other 
the  first  Impression  cylinder.  l' 

When  this  happens,  oM  looks  “•  t 

as  good  as  S??Sei  ^  there  ^  " 

is  Imle  difference  in  the  appear-  *”*• 
ance  of  the  halftone  on  first  and 

second  impression.  This  knurled  ExpTtmental  Work 
steel  auxiliary  roller  with  face  , 

similar  to  highlight  halftone  ap-  O™  FIRST  e^riments  with 
plied  that  same  all-over  pres-  beaded  draw  sheets 

sure  and  accompll^ed  the  same 

result  draw  sheet  with  glass 

After  ttiis  test  had  been  made.  diowed  the  best  r^ 

a  similar  test  was  tried  in  an-  »“1‘  .any.  previous  experi- 
other  plant  but  with  a  rubber  "■ants  with  the  first  impression 
roller.  Comment  by  an  execu-  as  previously  related. 

Uve  of  that  new^>«)er  at  one  Subsequently  during  19M  other 
of  the  recent  mechanical  con-  e^rlments  were  made  — all 
ferences  was  to  the  effect  that  ,  .... 

it  did  clean  up  the  first  impres-  ..  have  tried  various  fabrics. 
Sion.  However,  it  broadened  "*y«.  enecked  production  rec- 
the  halftone  dots  and  gave  the  *°  determ  ne  the  life  of  the 
appearance  of  the  first  impres- 

Sion  tiding  clean.  checked  the  printing  quality. 

nils  result  probably  was  true 
in  that  plant,  but  we  did  not  PArfArmancA 

get  that  same  result  The  dif-  , 

ference  may  have  b<mn  that  in  AS  OF  August  29,  the  last  set 
our  tests  we  ran  on  the  hardest  ii*®  glass  •  beaded  draw 

packing  obtainable.  As  a  result  sheets  has  oeen  on  our  press 
the  knurled-face  steel  roller  unit®  tour  months  without 
could  not  force  the  paper  web  change.  About  10,000,000  papers 
very  far  into  the  cylinder  blan-  or  sections  have  been  printed 
ket  The  knurled-face  steel  ®n  them  during  that  time.  The 
roller  does  not  have  the  effect  circulation  of  the  Star  is  in  ex- 
which  Is  found  in  the  use  of  a  ®®®®  ®t  164,000  net  paid  daily 
rubber  roller  to  apply  the  all-  and  in  excess  of  205,000  Sunday, 
over  pressure.  These  figures,  however,  do  not 

indicate  how  many  papers  are 
™n  on  the  one  press  equipped 


Performonee 


The  thickness  of  the  draw  sheets 
is  about  0.025  inch.  Due  to  the 
glass  bead  construction,  the  face 
of  the  blanket  sta^  clean 
enough  to  print  first  impression 
pages  which  approach  second 
Impression  printing  in  quality. 
The  glass  bead  draw  sheets  now 
on  our  presses  have  never  been 
washed  in  the  four  months  time 
they  have  beep  used.  The  face 
of  the  draw  dieet  shows  no 
marks  at  all  from  leaders  or 
rules. 

Halftone  dots  printed  on  the 
paper  are  shaped  exactly  like 
the  halftone  dots  in  the  stero- 
type  plate.  Frequently,  the  half¬ 
tone  dots  on  the  first  impression 
side  of  the  paper  have  a  shadow 
effect  smeared  by  offsetting 
from  the  second  impression  cyl¬ 
inder  blanket  when  uslngcon- 
ventional  draw  sheets.  These 
offset  first  impression  shadow 
effects  are  eliminated  by  the  use 
of  the  glass  beaded  blankets. 

As  has  been  stated  above,  the 
glass-beaded  draw  sheet  is  ap¬ 
proximately  0.025-inch  thick. 
Total  thickness  of  the  press 
packing,  including  the  glass- 
beaded  draw  sheet,  is  approxi¬ 
mately  0.173-inch.  Ou^  under¬ 
packing  is  of  the  non-felt  type 
and  is  as  hard  a  packing  as  it 
is  practical  to  use. 

Mobilphones  Planned 

All  three  Indianapolis  papers 
— the  Star,  News  and  Times — 
expect  to  effect  a  telephone  link 
between  their  cruising  staff  cars 
and  their  respective  city  rooms 
soon. 


Altmmm  “’®  ®"®  equipped 

vrass  Cloth  Experlmenl  on  Aug.  29.  For  instance  each 
WHILE  in  New  York  early  in  presses  run  off  103.000 

1945,  I  saw  a  100%  glass  table  Society  sections,  of  28  to  32 
cloth  that  was  claimed  to  be  P»,8®®  ^or  Sunday.  Then  thev 
unbumable.  It  seemed  this  P“Ot  about  39.000  main  sheets 
might  be  ink  resistant.  Upon  <32  pages)  for  the  early  Sunday 
returning  to  Indianapolis  we  se-  ®diii®os  on  each  of  two  presses, 
cured  some  of  the  glass  cloth  I*»®o  o"  th®  Sunday  City  edi- 
from  which  the  tablecloth  was  **?"  ®®®"  three  presses,  run- 
made.  Draw  sheets  were  made  olng  collect,  print  83,450  sec- 
from  it  and  put  on  the  press  ‘‘®”®  34  pages,  collected  into 

Great  improvement  in  first  48-page  papers 

impression  printing  was  shown.  P®r  prcM.  Thus  while  Sunday 
Hie  woven  glass  cloth,  how-  circulation  is  over  205.000,  the 
ever,  was  too  fragile  to  be  prac-  “P®  Pr®®®  equipped  with  the 
tical.  The  draw  sheet  lasted  *‘®®*  p®®**  draw  sheets  prints  a 
leas  than  one  night’s  run.  The  *°*®J  approximately  226.000 
printing  pressure  of  the  plates  P®P®r®  on  Saturday  night  alone, 
fractur^  the  glass  fibres.  The  new  type  of  fabric  draw 

Subsequently,  it  occurred  to  sheet  in  use  at  the  Star  is  coated 
me  to  try  out  a  home-made  with  tiny  glass  beads — approxl- 
draw  shert  fashioned  from  a  mately  50,000  to  the  square  inch. 

glass  beaded  movie  projection - 

screen.  This  screen  surface  con- 
tained  about  5,000  glass  beads 
per  square  inch.  The  screen 
material  was  too  coarse  inas 

much  as  it  would  not  have  E  A  M  B  B 

printed  solid  blacks. 


IVNER 

Glass  Bead  Idea 

STILL  haling  to  obtain  better 
bearings  for  the  knurled  face 
steel  roller,  I  attended  the  1945 
Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Me 

ehanlcal  Conference  in  Cleve-  TINGI^^^^HNTING 
land.  I  met  Dr.  W.  E.  Sohl  of  ■  ■■'•w 

the  Minnesota  Mining  k  Mfg.  PPECC^B^lMlfBTC 
Co.  of  St  Paul,  Minn,  at  ttiat  I P 

time. 

We  discussed  all  the  previous 
experiments  I  had  made.  It  was 
pointed  out  to  him  that  I  be-  4KB 

lieved  the  first  impression  prob-  TIMOUI,  BROWMPGO. 
lem  could  be  solved  through  a  m'WuniMit.niwiiii  ntiixai>.uiaauiaai 
draw  sheet  or  blanket  face  that 


A  new  photographic  color  film  now 
ready  ior  the  market  con  be  pro¬ 
cessed  locally  and  os  lost  os  black 
and  white. 

e  e  e 

Your  type  meted,  too.  can  be  pro¬ 
cessed  locoHy — aright  in  your  plant 
with  hnperial's  Plus  Plcm.  bringing 
the  metal  into  true  balemce  for  better 
printing  results  day  in  and  day  out. 
Ask  obout  it. 


Equlptneid  BougM 
For  So.  Africa  Dally 

John  P.  Saxer,  a  partner  and 
general  manager  of  the  Saxer- 
Pfelffer  Printing  Company,  Buf¬ 
falo,  has  announced  sale  of  the 
company’s  newspaper  •  printing 
department  to  the  Charles  Stew¬ 
art  Printing  Company  for  ex¬ 
port  to  Cape  Town,  South  Africa, 
where  it  will  be  used  for  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  daily  newspaper. 

Removal  of  the  equipment 
from  Buffalo  has  confront^  sev¬ 
eral  community  newspapers  and 
labor  publications  with  a  prob¬ 
lem,  because  of  shortage  of 
printing  facilities  in  Western 
New  York.  Saxer-Pfeiffer  printed 
papers  with  combined  circula¬ 
tion  of  about  78,000  copies  and 
was  the  second  largest  firm 
printing  community  newspapers 
In  the  area,  Mr.  Saxer  said. 

The  terms  of  the  sale  were 
not  disclosed,  although  the  price 
was  understood  to  be  more  than 
$100,000.  Most  of  the  equipment 
was  virtually  new,  having  been 
installed  in  1940. 

Joins  Flint  Staff 

Julian  H.  Carmichael,  of  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.,  has  recently  joined 
the  selling  staff  of  the  Howard 
Flint  Ink  Company.  He  began 
his  business  life  at  the  Rural 
Press,  later  entering  the  print¬ 
ing  business,  to  which  he  has 
devoted  the  past  20  years. 


mm 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


Hoe  Execufives  Fete 
Yisiton  from  Abroad 


Oskaloosa  Herald 
Adds  Equipment 


^Two  Britidi  and  three  Aua- 
tralian  mechanical  superintend- 
enta  were  in  New  York  recently 
to  itudy  American  printing  press 
methods.  They  are  Bob  Af¬ 
fleck,  mechanical  superintendent 
of  News  of  the  World,  London; 
Tom  Parsons,  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Truth  News¬ 
papers,  Sydney,  Aus.,  and  Roy 
Abernathy  and  Charles  Bowes, 
mechanical  smwrintendents  of 
the  Sydney  Herald. 

The  visitors  were  especially 
Interested  In  newepapw,  mag¬ 
azine  and  rotogravure  tecn- 
nioues.  niey  were  honored  at 
a  luncheon  given  by  Joseph  L. 
Auer,  president,  and  Arthur 
Dressel,  vicepresident  and  gen- 
,  ^  eral  sales  manager  of  R.  Hoe  b 
la  the  Co.,  Inc.,  at  the  New  York  Ath- 
1^9*'  letlc  Club.  The  gue^  included 
Cerp.,  mechanical  supmntendents  of 
New  York  newqMpers. 


An  Intertype  G-4-4  is  now  in 
operation  In  the  Otkaloota  (la.) 
Herald  composing  room.  C.  S. 
Walling,  publisher,  set  the  flrst 
line. 

The  new  Intertype  is  a  major 
item  in  the  almost  complete  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  Herald  me¬ 
chanical  departments.  Another 
Intertype  of  Standard  series  will 
be  Installed  within  the  next  few 
months,  and  the  Herald  is  await¬ 
ing  delivery  on  a  new  Ludlow 
typecaster,  Elrod  materials  ma¬ 
chine,  Hammond  gilder  saw, 
power  routing  and  mitering  ma- 
diine,  two  Ludlow  makeup  cabi¬ 
nets,  new  flat  casting  box,  new 
vacuum  casting  box  for  the  Du¬ 
plex  tubular  press,  new  Kluge 
automatic  Job  press  and  new 
Kelly  No.  1  automatic  flatbed 
press.  Already  in  use  is  a  new 
Planoplate  machine. 

The  Herald  will  celebrate  Its 
centennial  July  2,  1950.  The 
paper  was  established  as  a 
weekly.  Hie  Iowa  Herald,  by 
John  R.  Needham  and  Hugh 
Neeley,  and  continued  as  a 
weelw  until  Smt  3,  1887,  when 
the  Evening  Herald  mpeared. 
C.  S.  Walling  and  Phil  Hofmann 
became  Identifled  with  the  Her¬ 
ald  June  6,  1885,  and  have  re¬ 
mained  with  the  paper.  Mr. 
Hofmann  Is  editor.  General 
Manager  A.  K.  Walling  did  odd 
jobs  around  the  plant  as  a  boy 
and  then,  after  association  with 
the  Oet  Moines  Capital  for  a 
number  of  years,  returned  to 
tte  Arm  in  1922. 


The  £IR(U)  mil  help  you  solve 

year  strip  material  lavblem 


Recent  addition  of  eight  Inter¬ 
types  gives  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald  one  of  the  beet  equipped 
composing  rooms  in  the  South, 
according  to  William  Sandlin, 
mechanical  superintendent 
Three  model  F-4’s  and  three 
model  G4-4SM’s  have  been  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  ad  section  of  the 
composing  room,  all  with  saws. 
Two  model  GMSM’s  had  previ¬ 
ously  been  Installed  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  section  for  hea^etter 
work.  Installation  of  the  eight 
madtlnes  represents  only  part  of 
present  plans  for  composing 
room  expansion. 


TIm  proflrMShr*  pilblillMr  blassas  the  day  metal,  (roe  from  brittle  breaks  or  welds.  Its  great 
when  he  installed  an  Elrod  in  his  composing  solidity  enables  it  to  withstand  exaaing  print- 
room.  Gone  are  the  "headaches"  from  trying  to  ing,  stereotyping,  and  eloctrotyping  conditions, 
get  up  a  bunch  of  ads  or  feature  heads  or  per-  Brod  oparotion  is  simplicity  itself,  requiring 
haps  a  double  page  spread  without  enough  strip  minimum  operator  attention.  AAold  changes  are 
material.  Gone  is  the  need  for  piecing  material  quickly  and  easily  made, 
or  distributing  to  keep  going.  ^  ■Mtwiol  from  a  single 

An  Bred  equipment  will  provide  plenty  of  Elrod-1  point  to  3d  points  in  thickness-is  another 
leads  and  slugs,  column  rule,  border  rule  in  all  decided  advantage  in  effecting  economical  and 
degrees  of  blackness,  and  base  material  for  the  profitable  composing  room  operation, 
mounting  of  cuts,  shell-casts  or  electros.  Best  of  Bred  equipment  will  help  you  improve 
all,  it  s  there  ready  for  instant  use.  whole  production  program.  There  are  other 

This  material  is  of  highest  quality,  and  it  is  advantages  you  should  know  about  the  Elrod, 
formed  in  the  mold  as  one  continuous  strip  of  Let  us  tell  you  more  about  it. 


Daily  in  Mexico  City 
Completes  Press  Job 

Mexico  City  Excelsior  re¬ 
cently  inaugurated  its  newly  in¬ 
stalled  double  center-feed  three- 
deck  Goss  press  at  ceremonies 
at  which  Gilberto  Figueroa,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  presided. 

The  press,  said  to  be  one  of 
the  largest  in  Latin  America, 
was  rebuilt  by  Excelior’s  own 
experts  over  a  period  of  eight 
months.  It  can  deliver  four  12- 
page  sections  through  four  fold¬ 
ers,  or  one  48-page  section,  at  a 
rate  of  45,000  to  60,000  per  hour. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

Four  Acres  of  Hoor  Space  Provided 
In  $2^000  Dallas  News  PlanI 


WORK  has  begun  on  the  new 
$2,000,000  home  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  New*,  a  five- 
story  structure  comprising  a 
bas^ent,  three  additional  stor¬ 
ies  and  a  penthouse. 

Though  occupancy  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  before  early  1948,  con¬ 
struction  of  the  basement  and 
first  floor  will  be  rushed  under 
a  Civilian  Production  Adminis¬ 
tration  permit  to  make  place  for 
presses  now  nearing  completion 
at  R.  Hoe  &  Ccmipany,  New  York. 
$eUt  in  2  Sectleas 
The  building  will  be  con¬ 
structed  in  two  adjoining  units, 
one  for  mechanical  functions 
and  the  other  for  editorial  and 
other  offices.  These  units  will 
be  separated  by  a  wall,  imper¬ 
ceptible  on  the  structure’s  ex¬ 
tenor.  This  insulation,  or  "iso- 
latton,”  has  in  view  the  possi- 
bili^  that  at  some  future  date 
the  Dallas  News  radio  studios 
mi^t  be  moved  in  with  the 
news  organization.  The  wall 
will  cut  out  electricity  and  me- 
dianical  noises  of  presses  that 
would  interfere  wiui  broadcast- 

“?here  will  be  more  than  four 
acres  of  floor  space.  Overall 
dimensions  of  the  building  are 
193  feet  by  303  feet.  Switch 
tracks  into  the  basement  will 
provide  for  freight  car  delivery, 
taking  three  cars  at  a  time. 
Storage  space  will  hold  3,000 
tons  of  newsprint,  two  carloads 
of  ink  and  oUier  supplies. 

Main  entrance  will  be  a  lobby, 
38  by  100  feet,  at  ground  level. 
Trudcs  will  load  at  docks  capa¬ 
ble  of  taking  20  trucks  at  a 
time.  Presses  will  operate  at 
ground  level,  with  a  balcony  for 
visitors.  SpMe  for  advertising 
department,  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  and  accounting  offices  will 
also  be  on  the  flrst  floor. 

First  AU  Hospital 
On  the  second  floor  will  be 
the  upper  part  of  the  pressroom, 
as  well  as  a  press  observation 
gallery.  This  floor  will  house  a 
cafeteria,  first  aid  hospital,  and 
will  have  room  set  aside  for 
expansion  and  future  offices. 

Iklitorial  offices  will  be  on  the 
third  floor.  Here  will  be  the 
library,  morgue,  conference 
rooms,  photo  departments,  the 
job  room,  con^Muing  room, 
stereotyping  department,  and  al¬ 
lied  scions.  Mechanical  de- 

gartments  run  to  the  rear  of  toe 
uildlng. 

And  up  above  the  madding 
throng  uw  be  a  76-by-154-foot 
penthouse  holding  the  executive 
offices,  plus  an  auditorium  and 
a  room  set  aside  for  historical 
exhibits  of  the  News  collected 
during  105  years.  A  roof  garden 
and  landscaping  effects  will  lend 
atmosphere.  A  reception  hall 
will  allow  for  entertaining 
visitors. 

Plans  for  toe  building  orig¬ 
inally  were  begun  in  1929  by 
toe  late  G.  B.  Dealey.  Leven  T. 
Deputy,  News  mechanical  super- 
intwident  and  chairman  of  toe 

M 


building  committee,  traveled 
more  than  10,000  miles  visiting 
newspaper  plants  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  to  make  a 
comparative  study  for  use  in  de¬ 
signing  toe  News  building. 

Raflecflsg  tesla 

Exterior  of  toe  building  will 
be  laced  with  Texas  stone.  Its 
simplified  lines  in  Southwest 
styto  will  be  set  off  by  a  refiect- 
ing  basin  in  front.  Above  the 
front  entrance  will  be  a  carved 
stone  panel  40  by  70  feet  bear¬ 
ing  an  appropriate  Inscription. 

The  main  lobby  will  reflect 
the  history  of  Texas  under  six 
flags.  The  entire  structure  will 
be  air-conditioned. 

The  new  Hoe  color  convert¬ 
ible  press,  largest  installation  in 
Texas,  will  be  bigger  than  two 
of  toe  largest  locomotives  and 
equivalent  to  two  stories  in 
height  It  is  taking  more  than 
a  year  to  build  and  it  will  weigh 
more  than  600  tons.  Total  cost 
installed  will  run  around  $1.- 
000,000. 

The  press  will  consist  of  four 
double  folders,  16  printing  units 
with  color  cyliraers  under 
which  will  be  reels,  tension  de¬ 
vices  and  automatic  pasters. 
There  is  no  mechanical  reason 
to  stop  the  press  once  the  edi¬ 
tion  is  starM. 

nasaed  tor  tiggar  CHy 

Arrangement  of  toe  press  is  a 
line  143  feet  long.  It  will  be 
capable  of  producing  160,000  32- 
page  papers  an  hour  with  color 
on  eight  pages.  The  plant  is  de¬ 
signed  to  serve  an  expected 
Dallas  population  of  about  1,- 
000,000  (present  metropolitan 
area,  about  600,000). 

George  L.  Dahl  Is  architect. 
Dahl’s  firm  succeeded  that  of 
Herbert  M.  Greene,  who  de¬ 
signed  toe  present  News  build¬ 
ings.  Henry  C.  Beck  Company 
are  contractors.  William  Gins¬ 
berg  of  New  York  is  consulting 
engineer. 

With  Deputy  on  toe  building 
committee  are  Myer  M.  Donosky, 
Dallas  News  trea^rer,  and  R.  M. 
Buchanan,  business  manager. 

Site  of  toe  new  building  is  on 
Dallas’  heaviest  traffic  artery, 
across  toe  street  from  Union 
Terminal  and  facing  a  park 
plaza.  Area  is  200  by  1,000  feet. 

Muskegon  Rro/ecf 

The  Muskegon  (Mich.)  Chron¬ 
icle  has  started  constouction  on 
a  $100,000  pressroom  addition, 
part  of  a  $215,000  building  and 
remodeling  program  planned  in 
1941.  A  ^00,000  press  and 
other  madiinery  ordered  in 
1941  has  been  delivered. 

Glass  Blocks  Used 

Ground  has  been  broken  for 
the  new  building  to  house  toe 
Lake  Geneva  (Wis.)  Regional 
Newt.  Located  on  Broad  Street, 
toe  new  plant  will  be  47x80 
feet,  one-Mory  high  with  glass 
blocks  to  feature  construction. 


Elmer  Hodgkinson,  left,  superintendent  of  Oktehome  Publishing  Co.  stereo¬ 
type  room,  watches  at  Aba  Jobe  uses  the  home-made  plate  conveyor. 


Plate  Conveyor 
Reduces  Splashing 

When  the  Oklahoma  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  installed  its  20,000-pound 
Kemp  immersion  burner  metal 
pot  last  July,  the  only  faults 
the  stereotying  room  could  find 
in  its  satismctory  operation 
were  a  42-inch  lift  of  plates, 
and  toe  danger  of  splashing 
metal  when  toe  protecting 
shield  was  naturally  pushed 
aside. 

So  they  did  something  about 
it.  Using  salvage  from  an  old 
Duplex  press,  obtained  before 
the  rest  was  sold  for  scrap,  a 
few  pieces  of  angle  iron  and  a 
Vi-horsepower  motor  which  was 
available,  a  movable  conveyor 
with  a  lo^  capacity  of  20  plate.s 
a  minute  was  made. 

The  chain  belt  and  sprockets 
came  off  toe  folder  part  of  the 
old  press  and  upright  plate 
rests  one-inch  high  were  welded 
into  toe  endless  conveyor 
chain. 

It  is  so  rigged  that  each  plate 
comes  to  rest  on  the  pot  shelf 
and  is  pushed  into  toe  molten 
metal  by  toe  next  plate,  reduc¬ 
ing  splashes  to  a  minimum  in 
volume  and  distance.  A  spring- 
clan^i  on  either  side  of  the  shelf 
holds  the  conveyor  in  place 
when  operating. 

Plates  are  brought  from  the 
pressroom  on  a  dolly  and 
wheeled  beside  the  conveyor. 

The  conveyor  was  constructed 
by  Carl  Maguire,  head  machin¬ 
ist  of  toe  Oklahoman  pressroom, 
and  his  assistant,  ned  Tap- 
pin. 


Makes  Own  Ink 

Th*  Los  Angolos  (Calif.)  Timas 
hat  opanad  its  own  plant  for 
manufacturing  color  Inks  for  Its 
own  uta.  Jack  (Jat)  Mutgrava. 
formar  Ink*makar  for  tha  Toronto 
(Can.)  Star,  Is  In  charga. 


Site  for  New  Plant 

The  Kaukauna  (Wis.)  Time* 
has  purchased  a  100  x  100-foot 
site  from  the  city  to  expand  its 
plant.  A  new  building  will  be 
constructed  to  house  the  press 
division.  ’The  newspaper  com 
posing  room  and  smaller  presses 
for  job  printing  will  be  retained 
in  the  Main  Street  building. 
C.  J.  Hansen,  publisher,  said. 
The  press  division  does  paper 
converting. 
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Softest,  most  uniform  synthetic 
newspaper  rollers  on  the 
market  today 
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yean 

itRoquirm  lower  regrmk 
irNo  resetting 

■^r  Remain  softer  than  any 
rubber  newspaper  roller 

Write  today  for  full  infermoHaa 
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EgUIPMENT  REVIEW 


Don't  (ill  Up  Hab, 
Donnelly  Advises 


Facts  about  stereotyping  with 
which  the  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  man  should  be  familiar  were 
outlined  in  a  talk  prepared  by 
Frank  A.  Donnelly,  Metro’s  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent,  for  de- 
iivenr  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Georgia  Dailies  Advertising 
Association  at  Rome. 

"Let  us  not  forget  that  the 
stereotyping  department  of  your 
newspaper  is  the  ‘make  ready’ 
department,”  he  pointed  out. 
"Give  the  stereotyror  the  right 
tools  in  good  running  order  and 
you  can  expect  a  good  clean 
nei^aper.” 

“with  the  right  machinery 
such  as  a  }ig  saw,  a  drill  and  a 
router,  ‘Getting  More  Out  of 
Your  Mat  Services’  is  something 


more  than  a  phrase,”  he  declared. 

Cropping  and  morticing  of 
matted  illustrations  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  layout  people  to  ex-  €900  000  Jab 
tend  the  usefulness  of  lllustra  «VOD 

tions  contoined  in  advertising  whiU  kii  wif*  snd  a  contractor's 
mat  seryjees  must  be  done  fin-  raprasantatiya  look  on,  PuWisliar' 
aUy  in  the  stereotyping  depart-  Abraham  Kofman  starh  tha  work 

rramtic  *s«ct,  that  ar,  poa 

slble  on  behalf  of  the  advertl^r  <“  ™  ■‘obon. 


A  Lake  Erie  Directomat  in  operation  in  the  plant  of 
the  Spokesman  Review  and  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle, 


DIRECTOMAT  equipment  makes  possible  the  highei'  quality 
reproduction  being  demanded  today  by  advertisers  and  agen¬ 
cies.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  more  and  more  leading 
dailies  are  installing  Directomats.  But  that  b  only  one  of  the 
reasons.  Here  are  others: 


A  48-page  Goss  semi  press 
will  be  installed  in  the  press¬ 
room  of  the  Reno  (Nev.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Gazette  and  Nevada  State 
Journal  early  next  year.  The 
press,  now  being  used  by  the 
Lonp  Beach  (Calif.)  Press-Tele¬ 
gram,  will  be  rebuilt. 


•  The  Directomat  eliminates  stretch  of  inats...reduees  chance 
of  mat  huckle...can  produce  dry  mats  with  the  same  shrinkage 
you  now  get. 

•  With  the  Directomat  all  color  work  and  fine  half-tone  work 
can  be  molded  and  completely  dried... without  shrinkage. ..in 
a  single  operation. 

•  The  Directomat  equipped  for  double-sided  operation  has  the 
capacity  of  two  mat  rollers... requires  the  space  of  only  one. 

Nearly  one  hundred  Directomats  are  already  bringing  these 
and  other  advantages  to  leading  newspaper  and  commercial 
plants  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada.  If  you  are 
interested  in  improving  reproduction  today. ..  providing  for 
R.O.P.  color  work  tomorrow. .  .write  to  Lake  Erie  now  for 
comjdete  facts  on  the  Directomat. 


3  Teletypsetfers 


PHOTO¬ 

ENGRAVING 

EQUIPMENT 


LAKE  ERIE  ENGINEERINf.  TORP. 

.t08  Woodward  Avenue,  Buffalo  17,  New  York 

OJtera  im  Primeipai  Citim  and  Formign  Ctmntriag 


Machinery  Installed 


COPPER  &  ZINC 


The  Albany  (Ore.)  Democrat- 
Herald  has  completed  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  new  Model  30  Lino¬ 
type.  Publishers  W.  L.  Jackson 
and  Ralph  Cronlse  announce 
that  other  equipnient  now  on 
order  include  a  Ludlow.  Mono¬ 
type  strip-caster,  and  a  Goss 
Unltube  rotary  press. 


#  Leading  manufacturer  of 
hydraulic  presses — all  aisea 
and  types — stereotyping... 
plastic  molding... process 
ing... rubber  vulcanising... 
metal  working... special 

purpof4e. 


LLSullebargerCo. 

no  Filtoa  SL  •  538  S.  Chrk  St 

New  York  Chicago 


The  Escondido  (Cslif.)  Times- 
Advocate  is  still  using  a  press 
pundiased  second-hand  in  1891. 
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WACO 


lorado  Daily 
elps  in  Fight 
gainst  Polio 


When  polio  cases  in  the  State 
ef  ColorMo  threatened  to  reach 
emlc  proportions  late  In  the 
iu.mer,  health  authorities  in 
rand  Junction,  Colo.,  called 
^n  the  local  newspaper,  the 
fiwip  Sentinel,  to  assirt  in  in- 
rming  the  community  of  the 
inger  of  polio  and  of  preven¬ 
tive  measures  that  must  be 
taken  through  an  advertising 
mpaign. 

,  Under  the  direction  of  Sen¬ 
sei  Advertising  Manager  Al¬ 
lred  A.  Look,  a  series  of  ads 
IS  prepared  in  the  paper’s  ad- 
..rtlsing  department  and  local 
Bierchant  sponsors  were  lined 

Ada  InformotiTe 
The  campaign  was  started  the 
day  after  a  State-ordered  ban 
an  group  activities  of  children 
under  18  was  imposed  (although 
it  took  some  fast  work)  and 
continued  until  the  ban  was 
lifted.  In  all.  15  ads  totaling 
<76  column  inches  were  pub¬ 
lished.  one  appearing  each  day 
during  the  first  10  days  of  the 
drive. 

The  ads  were  purely  inform¬ 
ative.  explaining  what  polio 
was.  how  it  was  spread  and 
why  it  was  dangerous  for  chil¬ 
dren  to  collect  in  groups  and 
Why  such  groups  could  be  con- 
Wfiious.  They  asked  the  towns¬ 
people  to  be  sensible  and  not 
to  become  hysterical  and  they 
ught  against  complacency 
about  the  disease. 

Copy,  Mr.  Look  explained, 
was  written  from  information 
furnished  by  the  medical  pro- 
lession,  the  Red  Cross  and  lit- 
nature  from  the  National  Foun¬ 
dation  for  Infantile  Paralysis. 
Illustrations  were  selected  from 
the  newspaper’s  regular  mat 
rvlce. 

Ad  Thonka  Citisenry 
All  advertising  carried  the 
signature  of  the  Mesa  County 
Polio  Control  Commission  (the 
especially  appointed  local  group 
to  take  action  against  polio) 
with  a  small  line  under  the  sig¬ 
nature  reading  “This  space  con¬ 
tributed  by .  de¬ 

partment  store.” 

On  the  day  the  ban  was  lifted 
t  large  ad  was  run  thanking 
the  citizens  for  their  complC 
pnee  with  the  wishes  of  the  lo¬ 
cal  committee. 

Regarding  the  campaign  re- 
Its.  Mr.  Love  stated;  "Whether 
e  Grand  Junction  advertising 
mpaign  prevented  anyone 
om  contracting  polio  of  course 
can  never  be  known.  (Only  10 
eases  developed  in  the  county 
which  was  among  the  lowest  of 
the  larger  populated  counties  of 
file  state).  The  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  however 
did  make  the  entire  population 
<ef  the  county  conscious  of  the 
danger  and  by  explaining  the 
necessity  of  complying  with  the 
brders  of  the  state  department 
health,  it  produced  an  un- 
mplaining  response  from  the 
pulace.  Certainly  it  made 
__e  Job  of  the  health  authorities 
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and  tha  control  commission 
much  easier.” 

High  praise  for  the  raper’s 
fine  oommunlty  service  In  the 
canmaign  came  from  many  local 
officdals,  inclocUng  City  Man¬ 
ager  Herbert  D.  Fritz.  City 
Health  Officer  Dr.  E.  H.  Munro 
commented  upon  the  fine  way 
the  ads  were  written  ‘’giving 
the  necessary  information  with¬ 
out  contributing  toward  the  hys¬ 
teria  and  fear  that  accompanied 
the  presence  of  polio  in  the 
community.” 

a 

Old  Timers  Gather 

Rochesteb,  N.  Y. — Days  when 
reporters  pedaled  bicycles  30 
mUes  to  cover  a  fire  or  rode  to 
a  social  function  in  the  hack 
were  recalled  as  50  former  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  old  Rochester  Her¬ 
ald,  which  was  merged  with  the 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  in  1026, 
gathered  in  Hotel  Rochester  for 
the  fourth  quintennial  reunion. 


Wine  Ad  Budget 
Of$15sOOOsOOO 
Is  Predicted 

San  Francisco — ^Wine  adver¬ 
tising  will  reach  a  record  $15.- 
000,000  this  yeaTjbut  that  is  just 
the  beginning,  H.  C.  Bemsten, 
general  manager.  Coast  Divi¬ 
sion,  ANPA  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  said  in  a  National  Wine 
Week  address  here. 

The  wine  industry  has  Just 
entered  upon  its  period  of  great¬ 
est  and  most  fruitful  activity. 
Mr.  Bemsten  said.  From  less 
than  $500,000  expended  in  1938. 
wine  advertising  expen^tures 
hit  $5,000,000  by  1943.  In  1946 
it  will  reach  a  new  all-time 
high. 

“California  wine  has  Just  en¬ 
tered  the  American  market  And 
the  wine  Industry  has  Just  en¬ 
tered  upon  its  period  of  greatest 


and  most  fruitful  activity,”  Hr. 
Bemsten  asserted. 

“When  wine  consumptlQn  be¬ 
gan  to  Increase  immediately 
after  industry-wide  advertising, 
the  potential  brand  merchan¬ 
dises  began  to  show  Interest — 
and  the  first  few  regional  adver¬ 
tsing  programs  came  into  being. 
With  the  emergence  of  brand 
advertising,  the  wine  industry— 
California’s  greatest  agricul¬ 
tural  industry — made  its  own 
emergence  into  the  American 
market  That  event  is  a  mile¬ 
stone  in  the  history  of  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  economy.” 

One  of  the  founders  of  the 
California  wine  Industry  was 
Charles  Wetmore,  who  started 
his  career  as  an  editor.  ’The 
late  Senator  George  Hearst 
mew  celebrated  wines  in  his 
Madrone  vineyard,  and  PhUlip 
Wagner,  editor,  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Sun,  is  an  amateur  grower  and 
experimentalist.  Hr.  Bemsten 
related. 


Sure,  Waco  is  on  agricultural  center!  Cot¬ 
ton  is  indeed  King  of  Central  Texas— but  in 
addition  to  the  millions  of  dollars  which  pour 
into  the  pockets  of  our  people  from  diversified 
farming,  consider  the  effect  of  more  millions 
distributed  regularly  by  127  booming  indus¬ 
tries  in  Waco. 

In  this  thriving  metropolis  of  93.000  people, 
tires,  sashes  and  doors,  alass,  coffins,  canvas, 
textiles,  and  hundreds  of  other  items  ore  mon- 
ufactured  for  national  distribution.  Pay  rolls 
are  steady,  ond  workers  prosperous. 
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N.  Y.  Sunday  Times 
Formula  Successful 


By  S.  J.  Monchak 

GROWTH  of  national  news- 

weddlaa  is  a  challenge  to 
Sunday  newspapers,  according 
to  LiMter  ICar- 
kel,  Sunday  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  New 
York  Times  who 
devised  the  for¬ 
mula  which  has 
brought  the 
sale  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  Times  over 
the  million 
mark  for  the 
first  time  in 
history. 

The  formula 
combines  back-  u— ii.t 

ground.  Inter-  Morkel 

pretation  and  opinion  with 
nears,  Mr.  Markel  says. 

But  it  isn’t  as  simple  as  it 
sounds,  he  arams.  “We  must  be 
ever  careful  not  to  permit  opin¬ 
ion  to  become  confused  with 
background;  certainly  not  arith 
news,”  he  states. 

IBs  PUlosophT 

Briefly,  he  explained,  the 
Sunday  nears  feature  sections 
which  he  edits,  strive  to  present 
backnound — ^“tbe  color,  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  the  human  elements 
that  give  meaning  to  a  fact;" 
and  something  permanent, 
"opinion,  what  the  arriter  feels." 

Mr.  Markel  edits  the  Sunday 
Magazine,  Book  Review,  Re¬ 
view  of  the  Week  and  Drama 
sections. 

He  feels  the  Sunday  nears- 

Siper  can  be  used  as  a  vital 
ctor  for  education  and  that 
its  most  Important  ftmction  is 
to  Interpret  the  news.  He  puts 
It  this  aray: 

"Today’s  news  is  Infinitely 
complex.  In  these  days  of  great 
issues  it  is  not  enough  for  a 
nearspaper  to  supply  only  the 
facts;  it  must  nrovide  the  back¬ 
ground  also.  7110  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  offers  a  great  opportun¬ 
ity  to  an  editor — the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  Inform  and  so  to  en¬ 
lighten  and  to  guide." 

’Vivid  Textboek* 

He  refers  to  the  Sunday  paper 
as  “a  vivid  textbook  for  the 
study  of  current  affairs." 

Today’s  news  is  infinitely 
complex  and  never  before  has 
there  been  such  necessity  for 
the  service  a  Sunday  news- 
paner  supplies,  the  Times  editor 
holds. 

Daily  presentation  of  the 
nears,  necessarily  disiointed, 
leaves  a  vaeuene.ss  in  the  ave¬ 
rage  readers’  mind  that  needs 
to  be  cleared  away,  he  savs. 
That  is  the  task  of  the  Sunday 
paper:  "to  provide  signposts  to 
the  news  and  to  illuminate  the 
milestones  of  events." 

More  comprehensive  and  in- 
format've  than  any  nearsmaga- 
zine.  the  Review  of  the  Week 
section  is  designed  to  perform 
a  two-fold  mimose.  The  first  two 
paves  are  devoted  to  a  summary 
of  the  news  of  the  areek,  sup¬ 
plying  background;  while  the 
paves  that  follow  are  given  to 
articles  assembled  from  all  over 


the  world,  to  provide  the  inter¬ 
pretation,  according  to  Mr 
Markel.  He  explains: 

“The  summary  is  designed  to 
pun  together  the  threads  of 
events;  to  link  up  disconnected 
dlqwtches;  in  short,  to  provide 
a  sort  of  outline  of  the  history 
of  the  week.  But  it  is  much 
more  than  a  rearrite  of  tiie  daily 
neao.  A  great  deal  of  research 
goes  into  it” 

Meslly  Stedi  Written 

Hie  interpretative  articles 
which,  arith  the  editorial  page 
and  the  education  and  science 
departments,  comprise  the  rest 
of  the  section,  are  assembled 
by  Times  staffers  and  stringers 
around  the  world. 

Unlike  the  R^ew  of  the 
Week  section,  the  magazine  sec¬ 
tion  carries  opinion,  or  as  Mr. 
Markel  states,  “something  of 
permanent  value."  The  same 
holds  for  the  Book  Review  sec¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Markel  is  a  student  of 
world  affairs  and  he  is  con¬ 
cerned  about  what  he  terms 
“the  imorance  among  Ameri¬ 
cans  of  the  daily  events  around 
the  world  that  are  shaping  their 
lives.” 

He  is  concerned,  also,  about 
the  “alarming  rate  at  which 
the  handicaps  to  the  approach 
by  reason  rather  than  by  emo¬ 
tion  are  growing.” 

Among  these  handicaps  he 
lists  newspaper  columnists,  radio 
commentators,  radio  oracles  and 
soan  box  oratora. 

America  needs  an  informed 
public  opinion  to  achieve  the 
complex  tasks  now  facing  it, 
he  says,  and  “it  is  heartening 
to  see  more  people  feeling  our 
paper  Is  helping  clarify  the 
news." 

Widely  Circulated 

Mr.  Markel  points  out  that 
approximately  one-half  of  the 
present  circulation  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  Times  is  delivered  outside 
the  Metropolitan  New  York 
area,  holding  it  to  be  a  sign  that 
"more  Americans  realize  it 
is  important  they  be  in¬ 
formed." 

Although  this  is  the  first  time 
the  Times  has  had  a  consistent 
net  paid  circulation  of  over  1,- 
000.000  Sundays,  it  is  not  the 
first  time  it  sold  over  a  million 
copies. 

On  Sunday,  March  5,  1909, 
the  Times  issued  a  special  76- 
page  New  York  World’s  Fair 
supplement  in  color  rotogravure 
and  it  sold  1,050.000  copies. 
Orders  for  upwards  of  500.000 
additional  copies  could  have 
been  filled,  according  to  a 
Times  estimate. 

Mr.  Markel  has  been  Sunday 
editor  of  the  Times  since  March, 
1923,  joining  from  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  where  he 
was  assistant  managing  editor 
when  he  left.  He  was  with  the 
Herald  Tribune  nine  years  after 
being  graduated  from  Columbia 
University. 


Colleagues  Honor 
W.  L.  Tushingbam 

Camdkn,  N.  J.  —  Completing 
56  years  consecutive  service 
with  the  Courier-Poit  newspa¬ 
pers,  Walter  L. 

Tushingham 
was  honored  up¬ 
on  the  occasion 
of  his  71st  birth¬ 
day  with  a  din¬ 
ner  staged  by 
his  associates  in 
news  paper 
work.  He  is 
vicepresident 
and  treasurer  of 
the  Courier-Post 
Company,  which 

Js’iiss,!.'!: 

Record  and  radio  station 
WCAU  in  Philadelphia. 

Publisher  David  ( Tommy ) 
Stem,  3>rd,  presented  the  guest 
of  the  occasion  with  an  original 
letter  written  and  bearing  the 
autograph  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 
Present  among  assembled  guests 
and  friends  were  Mr.  Tushlng- 
ham’s  two  sons,  Robert  and 
Herbert,  both  of  whom  are 
present^  employed  in  the 
classified  a  droartment  of  the 
Courier-Post,  the  latter  being 
manager  of  the  department 

E.  Ray  Lovett 
First  President 
Of  Foundation 

San  Francisco  —  E.  Ray  Lov¬ 
ett  immediate  past  president 
California  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  is  first  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  California  News- 
paperboy  Foundation,  Inc.  He 
is  general  manager  of  Penin¬ 
sula  Newspapers  Inc. 

Ray  Marx,  circulation  mana¬ 
ger,  Los  Angeles  Times,  Is  first 
vicepresident  and  Leo  Ihle,  bus¬ 
iness  manager.  Son  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin,  second  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  Jabe  Casaday,  circulation 
manager.  Son  Fronosco  Exam¬ 
iner,  was  elected  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Selection  of  a  director  was 
placed  In  the  hands  of  a  screen¬ 
ing  committee  of  four  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  Nov.  1.  The  next  meeting 
is  sdieduled  Dec.  6  at  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

Hugh  Walls,  business  mana¬ 
ger,  Sacramento  Bee,  conducted 
the  election  here  as  tenmorary 
chairman  named  at  the  Oct.  22 
meeting  of  circulation  mana¬ 
gers. 

Directors  decided  to  expand 
the  board  by  two  to  11.  ’The 
additional  pair  is  to  be  named 
next  month. 

■ 

West-HoUidoy  Named 

San  Francisco — ^Appointment 
of  West  -  Holliday  Co.,  Inc.  as 
national  advertising  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  San  Luis  Obispo 
(Caiif.)  Telegram-Tribune  and 
the  Bremerton  (Wash.)  Sun  is 
announced  by  John  P.  Scripps 
Newspapers.  West-Holliday  now 
represents  all  of  the  John  P. 
Scripps  group. 


Kennedy  Plans 
To  Partidpote 
In  AP  Parley 

By  Campbell  Watson 

Santa  Barrara,  Calif.— Id- 
ward  Kennedy,  “on  the  s^’ 
correspondent  as  the  result  of 
breaking  the  news  of  war’s  end 
in  Europe,  is  in  the  spot  of  his 
choosing  now. 

As  managing  editor  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press,  the 
former  AP  chief  in  Paris  will 
attend  the  Associated  Press 
editors’  meeting  in  Los  Angeles 
later  this  month. 

"I  want  to  find  out  some 
things  about  the  state  wire,"  he 
said.  “I  have,  been  invited  to 
attend  and  will.” 

Today,  Kennedy  is  engaged  in 
produehm  a  “more  spending 
paper.’’  Hie  staff  includes  four 
Piditzer  Prize  winners,  and  he 
believes  he  can  make  good  use 
of  his  AP  experience  in  devel¬ 
oping  corre^ondents  and  coor¬ 
dinating  them  into  a  hard-hit¬ 
ting  team. 

The  past  is  over  except  for  s 
book  in  the  making  and  which 
will  appear  at  an  undetermined 
date,  as  he  wrnits  to  encompass 
his  10  years  in  Europe  within 
its  covers. 

“Tile  past  year  has  been  the 
happiest  of  my  life.”  he  said. 
"I  wrote  on  my  book,  worked 
on  and  got  paid  for  a  syndicate 
study,  considered  and  refused 
a  radio  program  proposal.  Also, 
I  was  married." 

His  wife,  the  former  Lyn 
Crost,  Washington  corresnondent 
for  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin, 
will  join  him  here  before 
ThanksglvlM. 

Senator  T.  M.  Storke.  pub¬ 
lisher,  said  Kennedy’s  selection 
as  managing  editor  a  month  ago 
was  from  a  field  of  more  than 
100.  A  “blind  ad"  in  E4P 
brought  applications  from  “all 
over  the  world.” 

The  selection  was  made  after 
a  letter  of  commendation  for 
Kennedy  from  Kent  Cooper,  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  AP. 

C.  A.  Storke.  son  of  Senator 
Storke.  is  assistant  publisher 
and  editor.  Within  the  last  year. 
Don  Winner,  who  received  his 
training  with  William  Allen 
White’s  Emporia  (Kans.)  Ga¬ 
zette,  has  become  circulation 
manager,  and  Claud  Snvder.  for¬ 
merly  of  Buffalo,  advertising 
manager. 

Acquisition  recently  of  a 
Santa  Maria,  Calif.,  weekly 
was  primarily  to  obtain  head¬ 
quarters  and  offices  for  a  radio 
station  there  and  no  entry  into 
the  daily  field  is  planned.  Sen¬ 
ator  Storke  said.  A  morning 
edition  of  the  News-Press  has 
been  discontinued. 

■ 

Daily  Marks  SOth  Year 

Oregon  Crrv,  Ore. — ^The  Ore¬ 
gon  CitV  Entervrise  noted  its 
80*h  hlrthdav  Sunday,  having 
been  founded  Oct.  27,  1866  and 
having  been  published  contlnti- 
ou-'lv  since  that  date.  It  becatne 
a  daily  January  8.  1911  Oct  CT 
this  year  also  marked  the  third 
anniversary  of  the  nanpr’s  nos- 
session  by  Walter  W.  R.  May, 
present  editor  and  publisher. 
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1946  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION  CONTEST 


paper  promotion  people  can  win 
themselves  a  handsome  E.  &  P. 
"Oscar”  for  their  good  wotic. 


Yes,  the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Newspaper  Promotion  Contest  is 
hack — ^with  simplified  entry  and 
more  classifications,  covering  just 
about  anything  from  a  market  data 
book  to  a  classified  campaign.  Now, 
even  the  smallest  newspapers  can 
qualify  for  at  least  one  group,  and 
can  meet  their  big  dty  brothers  on  a 
much  better  basis  for  all  concerned. 

Read  the  regulations  at  the  right 
carefully.  Then,  take  that  pet  mail¬ 
ing  piece  out  of  your  center  drawer, 
or  that  space  program  or  presenta¬ 
tion  you’re  so  proud  of,  and  get  it 
off  to  teach  us  well  before  January 
31, 1947. 

We’ll  be  looking  for  your  entry. 
The  more  the  merrier. 

Send  your  material  to  .  . 


CLASSIFICATIONS.  AWARDS,  AND  RULES 


(1)  AN  EftP  "OSCAK”  foe  .  .  . 

mote  oawanding  procnodoo  pcogtim 
iluriog  1946*  iwlgned  co  mU  im»*- 

Mper  adverddng,  aod  Umiiad  co  tbt 
loiiictt  MdTiciciL  with  meric  cmiAnwt 
awards  for  base  m  each  awbclasaifigirinn 

(a)  Bare  aeriea  of  chre*  or  mora  adm- 
tiaementa,  designed  co  sdl  oacjooal  oaws* 
paper  adverciaing.  and  nm  in  one  or  mora 
trade  papera,  oener  oewspapera,  or  own 
newspaper  <wich  meric  carciocace  going  co 
best  stfuHa  ad>^o  be  moonced  and  pra- 
seated  in  portfolio  form. 

(b)  Best  diracCHnail  campaign  of  three 
or  mora  pieces,  drsigntd  co  sell  national 
newspaper  advercisifig  <wich  meric  cerdfi- 
caca  go^  CO  base  dngla  piace)''-co  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  portfolio  form. 

(c)  Best  priocad  sales  praseotadoo,  da- 
dgb^  to  sell  oadonal  newspaper  adverds- 
ing  (as  many  entries  as  desired). 

(For  **08^*  Award,  newspaper  anise 
have  entries  in  all  chree  classes,  but  entries 
may  be  made  In  any  one  of  the  sobdasaifi- 
canons  for  merit  certificate  award.) 

(2)  AN  EftP  *'OSCAR”  for  .  .  • 

best  printed  or  hand-lettered  prrsenrsdon 
during  1946,  designed  co  sell  focal  adver- 
dsfog  CO  a  spedal  classificadoa  or  indiyi- 
dual  account  (purpose  to  be  stated  on 
entry,  and  as  many  entries  as  desired). 


(3)  AN  EftP  **OSCAR**  for  .  -  • 
best  promodoo  promam  duriof  1946,  de¬ 
signed  CO  sell  claasfned  adyertisiog,  aod 
limited  co  the  following  aedvides,  with 
meric  cerdficate  awards  for  best  dnglc  entry 
in  each  suhclassificadoo— 

(a)  Best  series  of  chree  or  more  ady«r- 
dsemeots,  designed  co  sell  classified  adver- 
dsiag,  and  run  in  own  newspaper  or  ocher 
Jocal  media  (with  meric  cerdneate  awa^ 
for  best  stogie  ad) — co  be  mounted  and 
presented  in  ptMtfoUo  form. 

(b)  Best  duMC-mail  campaign  of  three  or 
more  pieces,  design^  co  sell  classified  ad- 
\*crcisiag  (with  meric  certificate  award  for 
best  single  pieoe)-^  be  presented  in  port¬ 
folio  form. 

(c)  Best  primed  sales 
presentation,  designed  co 
sell  dassifi^  atweeristog 
to  a  special  clasrificatioo 
accounts  or  an  individ¬ 
ual  accoum  (purpose  co  be 
stated  on  entry,  and  as 
many  entries  as  desired). 


For  dm  award,  newspaper  asusc  hovo  ei^ 
ttks  in  all  these  deasss,  hm  eocries  may  be 
made  in  any  ooe  of  the  sob-dassiBaiaoas 
for  oMcic  cenificace  award. 

(4)  AN  EftP  **OSCAR**  for  .  .  . 

best  drcularioo  pmmorion  during  1946^ 
embeadog  am  focoi  of  priored  promotion 
plus  carrier  boy  and/or  dealer  acriviries, 
spedal  evems,  etc.  (this  co  be  presanrsd  in 
album  foroB,  with  exam^es  of  the  printed 
promocioo  aod  word  or  word  and  picture 
description  of  ocher  acriyUes,  scaring  ob- 
iecrives  aod  resoles). 


(9)  AN  EftP  '*OSCAR”  for  .  .  . 

beft  public  rebtioo  or  commonly  service 
pmoncioo  during  1946  (cheat  so  be  pro* 
seated  in  word  or  word  arid  picture  dsen^ 
cioo  in  scrap-book  form,  wim  purpose  and 
result  performaooe). 


(6)  AN  EftP  *'OSCAR"  for  .  .  . 

beat  market  data  book  for  1946,  gbring 
ovecall  picture  of  market  pmenrials  and 
newspajpm  coverage  of  cbe  market  (if  a 
part  of  same)— the  winner  om  to  be  di- 
gible  for  entry  in  this  dasstficacioo  for 
cbe  following  three  years. 


(7)  AN  EftP  **OSCAR*’  for  .  .  . 

most  yalnable  dassification  market  sur¬ 
vey  or  data  record  for  1946,  such  as,  pantry, 
liquor,  drug  aod  coemeric,  apfriJance,  etc. 
(as  many  entries  as  desir^)— cbe  winner 
not  to  be  eligble  for  entry  in  cbe  same 
cUisificacioo  for  cbe  following  three  Tears* 


GENERAL  CONTEST  RULES 

Contest  is  open  co  all  daily  newmpers 
in  the  United  States  and  Caiiada;  dosing 
date  for  entries  post-mark,  Jan.  31,  1947. 

Each  contestant  shall  paste  secmely  on 
the  front  of  each  entry,  or  group  entries, 
portfolio  or  album,  s  label  bcering  the 
name  of  the  oew^per  and  daatifiouion 
for  which  emry  it  submitted. 

Judging  will  be  done  by  selected  group 
of  sdvertiser  aod  agem^  execuriyes,  and 
decision  of  judges  will  be  final. 

In  the  eycnc  there  are  one  sufidem  eo- 
criea  in  any  claasificadoo,  the  judges  of 
the  contest  ouy  have  the  pnvil^  of 
elecring  to  make  no  awarda. 

They  may  also  have  the  privilege  of  nam¬ 
ing  honorable  mentions,  in  which  case 
spedal  certificates  will  be  issued. 

No  entries  will  be  returned  unless  re¬ 
quested. 


■  DITOR  «  PUILISHIR  for  Nav,Mb,r  9.  1*4* 


EDITOR  a  PUBLISHER  PROMOTION  CONTEST 

1700  Times  Tower,  New  Yoric  18,  N.  Y. 
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Knott  Named 
Ad  Director 
Of  Chicago  Sun 

Chicago  —  Appointment  of 
Laurence  T.  Knott  as  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Chicago 
Sun,  succeeding  Wailace  I. 
Brooks,  resigned,  was  announced 


• 

id  . 

St 

here  this  week  bjr  Manhali 
Field,  publiAer. 

Knott  came  to  the  Sun  eariy 
in  1943  as  assistant  advertising 
director  after  17  years  in  var¬ 
ious  branches  of  the  Chicago 
THbune’s  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  in  New  York  and  Chi¬ 
cago.  Brooks,  fonneriy  of  the 
Tribune,  joined  the  Sun  as  ad¬ 
vertising  director  six  weeks  be¬ 
fore  its  first  issue  five  years  ago. 

Brooka  Daairaa  OwneiaUp 
Knott  was  in  the  New  York 


with  the  Tribune  and  was  assis¬ 
tant  ciassified  advertlsiirt  man¬ 
ager  when  he  ieft  thutnibune 
to  go  with  the  Sun. 

Brooks  indicated  a  desire  for 
“the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  ownership”  in  a  statement 
concerning  his  resignation  from 
the  Sun.  He  plans  to  go  to 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  for  a  vacation, 
he  said. 

“The  five  years  since  I  joined 
the  Sun  have  been  the  happiest 
and  most  worthwhile  that  I 
have  had  in  business,”  stated 
Brooks,  “I  regretfully  end  the 
pleasant  association  with  Mr. 
Field  and  the  splendid  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  that  has  made  the 
Sun’s  great  advertising  record, 
but  I  long  wanted  a  connection 
in  which  I  will  have  tlm  OfHMr- 
tunity  to  participate  in  owner¬ 
ship.  The  Sun  is  long  since  well 
established  and  accepted  as  an 
advertising  medium,  and  Mr. 
Field  has  granted  my  request 
that  he  release  me.” 

Mr.  Field  expressed  regret  in 
Brooks’  leaving,  stating  “but  I 
can  understand  his  dmire  to 
acquire  an  interest  in  another 
business.”  Field  added: 

“The  advertising  department 
of  the  Sun  under  Mr.  Brooks 
had  made  an  outstanding  record. 
We  will  print  nearly  15,000.000 
lines  of  advertising  this  year. 
That  is  several  times  the  volume 
ever  achieved  bv  any  other 
newspaper  in  its  fifth  year  and 
50':;  more  than  the  volume  of 
one  of  the  older  Chicago 
dailies.” 

■ 

Representative  Named 

The  Atchison  (Kan.)  Globe 
has  appointed  Southwest  Dailies 
as  its  national  advertising  rep¬ 
resentative. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

Elected  Dijrecton 
R  H.  GEARY  and  Aijin  Slayton 
have  been  elected  directors  of 
Harold  F.  Stanfield,  Ltd.  Both 
will  remain  at  the  agency’s  head 
office  in  Montreal.  Geary  is  ra¬ 
dio  director  of  the  firm. 

bi  New  Spots 

ERWIN  MAUS  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  head  of  the  new  busi¬ 
ness  department  of  Gregory  and 
House,  Inc.,  Cleveland.  Maus 
was  formerly  general  manager 
of  Western  Reserve  Distributors 
and  prior  to  that  advertising 
manager  of  the  Cleveland  News. 

Mouncey  FsacusoN,  Robeht  C. 
Gxuxar  and  John  A.  Baibns- 
FATHCB  have  been  added  to  the 
staff  of  Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell. 
New  York.  Ferguson  who  will 
be  a  copywriter,  was  formerly 
with  Federal  Advertising,  New 
York,  in  the  same  capacity.  Gel- 
lert  who  becomes  art  director, 
was  previously  with  Leon  Liv¬ 
ingston  Advertising,  New  York, 
and  Bairnsfather,  who  joins  the 
agency  in  a  merchandising  ca¬ 
pacity,  was  recently  released 
from  the  Air  Force  where  he 
had  served  as  a  major  in  combat 
intelligence  in  England. 

William  Jacobson,  former  art 
director  of  Abbott  Kimball  Co., 
New  York,  has  joined  Sterling 
Advertising,  New  York. 

Richard  M.  Howland,  former 


Joan  Simpson  has  joined  Huff 
and  Henderson  Advertising,  Dal¬ 
las,  Tex.,  as  copywriter. 

Mrs.  Mai  Whitbsidx,  formerly 
public  relations  counsel,  Dallas 
Goodwill  Industries,  has  joined 
C.  E.  Fitzgerald  Associates,  Dal¬ 
las,  as  account  executive. 

David  H.  Harris  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  cimywriter,  Gravenson 
Co.,  New  York.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  on  the  creative  staff  of 
S.  R.  Leon  Co.,  New  York. 

W.  Frederick  Clark  has  been 
named  associate  director  of  Gray 
&  Rogers,  Philadelphia. 

Alvin  Schwietzer,  formerly 
wito  Needham  &  Grohman,  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  art 
director  of  the  Copies  Co.,  New 
York. 

Marjorie  Greenbaum,  for¬ 
merly  copy  chief  of  R.  H.  Macy 
It  Co.,  New  York,  has  joined 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  New 
York. 

Personcds 

WILLIAM  SCHINK.  media  di¬ 
rector  of  G.  M.  Basford  Co., 
New  York,  recently  marked  his 
25th  anniversary  with  the 
agency.  Colleagues  honored  him 
at  a  luncheon,  gave  him  a 
plaque  and  a  motion  picture 
camera. 

Col.  Florimond  Duke,  of  Day, 
Duke  &  Tarleton,  New  York, 
has  returned  from  overseas  and 
resumes  his  agency  duties. 
Since  last  January  he  has  been 
in  Greece  as  Director  of  For- 


St  Ernest  G.  Schultz  and 
Henry  P,  Rnz  were  formerly 
with  House  &  Leland  Advertis¬ 
ing,  that  city. 

Arnold  Cohan  Corp.,  New 
York,  has  taken  new  and  larger 
quarters  at  1880  Broadway. 

Edward  J.  Freedman,  former 
art  director,  Philip  E.  Wilcox, 
New  York,  has  established  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Freedman  It  Associates, 
233  E.  33rd  St.,  New  York. 

Company  Changes 
RETIREMENT  of  Eben  Grif¬ 
fiths  as  manager  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion 
department  a.nd 
the  appointment 
of  Paul  Gos- 
man  to  succeed 
him  has  been  , 
announced  by 
the  Socony-Vac- 
uum  Oil  Co., 

New  York.  Grif¬ 
fiths  joined  the 
advertising  d  e  - 
partment  of  the 
Vacuum  Oil  Co. 
in  1916,  becom¬ 
ing  advertising  Gosmon 
manager  in  1918. 

In  1931  he  was  named  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  Socony-Vacuum. 
Gosman  has  been  with  the  com¬ 
pany  since  1925  and  has  served 
in  various  capacities  in  the  sales 
and  sales  promotion  fields. 

Dawson  L.  Newton  has  joined 
the  Ronrico  Corp.,  Miami,  Fla., 
as  assistant  to  the  advertising 
director.  He  will  handle  public 


J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  sales 
promotion  manager,  Redbook 
magazine. 

CoRT  N.  Palmer  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  creative  staff  of 
Peck  Advertising,  New  York. 

William  J.  Bona,  former  own 
er  of  MacGruder  It  Co.,  Chicago, 
has  discontinued  his  agency  and 
has  joined  Gray  It  Company. 
Denver.  MacGruder  clients  will 
now  be  served  by  the  Gray 
agency. 

Robert  M.  O’Donnell,  for¬ 
merly  with  Hill  Advertising  as 
copywriter  and  account  execu¬ 
tive,  has  joined  Fuller  It  Smith 
It  Ross,  New  York,  as  account 
executive. 

Wendell  O’Neal  has  rejoined 
Beaumont  and  Hohman  as  di¬ 
rector  of  research  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  office.  Prior  to  five  years 
of  Army  service  he  was  man¬ 
ager  in  the  agency’s  Omaha 


War  Relief  Association  of  the  Rumblings,”  a  mernhandlslng 
United  States.  monthly  to  the  liquor  trade. 

.  ,  Recently  out  of  the  Navy,  he 

Agency  notes  _  was  formerly  with  several  news- 

ABBO’TT  KIMBALL  CO.,  San  papers  including  the  New  York 
Francisco,  has  moved  to  new  Times,  Chicago  Sun  and  Los 
offices  in  the  Stock  Exchange  Angeles  Times. 

Building,  155  Sansome  St.  ■ 

PERKiNsoN  Advertising,  Den  Punds  Pooled 

ver,  organized  a  year  ago  by  ,  V"  *''***'• 

William  Perkinson,  with  offices  In  Chanty  Dnve 
at  430  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Washington— The  $4,000,000 

Chicago,  has  been  sow  to  Harry  Community  Chest  Fund  drive 
J.  Lazarus  &  Co.,  (%icago,  the  here  ig  being  sparked  this  year 
foriner  owner  remaiiu  as  vice-  by  a  cooperative  newspaper 
president  and  a  member  of  the  campaign, 
board  of  directors.  Ten  full-page  ads  are  appear- 

Schultz  &  Rrrz  Advertisinc,  ing  in  Washington  dailies  be- 
Portland,  Ore.,  has  opened  of-  tween  Oct.  22  and  Nov.  19,  made 
fices  at  1032  S.W.  Washington  possible  by  the  Joint  contrlbu- 
_  tion  of  local  businen  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Preparation  of  the  campaign 
was  in  the  hands  of  Henry  J. 
Kaufman  &  Associates  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  which  contributed 
the  services  of  its  organization. 

’This  is  the  first  attempt,  the 
agency  said,  to  organize  the 
newspaper  campaign  into  a 
well-coordinated  series,  instead 
of  the  "usual  small  individual 
ads  that  have  in  the  past  run 
‘hit  or  miss’  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  papers  on  various  days.”' 
■ 

Ran  Special  Edition 

Vallejo,  Calif. — The  Times- 
Herald  published  a  special  56- 
page  edition  Oct.  28  as  part  of 
the  city’s  observance  of  Navy 
Day.  Cover  carried  color. 

ilTATION  Buckley  in  4-A 

NorwoTl?^  A.  Buckley  Organlza- 

Network  ■  co^^or-shde  tion.  Philadelphia,  has  been 
K  FederoL-  Henry  L  elected  to  membership  in  the 
.mpton;  and  Joseph  American  Association  of  Adver- 
S.  Hanson,  ANAN.  tising  Agencies. 

EDITOR  D  PURLISHIR  for  NevoMber  9,  im 


f 


ANAN  GUESTS  AT  PRESENTATION 

Among  the  67  media  men  from  New  York  agencies  who  got  a  first 
look  at  the  American  Newspatwr  Advertising  Network's  color-slide 
presentation  were,  left  to  right:  Frank  Hermes,  Federal'  Henry  L 
Sparks,  Young  &  Rubieam:  Karl  Klimchek,  Compton;  and  Joseph 
P.  BrauiL  Kenyon  &  Eckhordl  Standing  is  C.  S.  Hanson,  ANAN. 


Cornell  Named 
J.  Funkhouser 
Creative  Head 


Linage  Rises 
15.7  yo  in  Canada 

Tobonto,  Ont — ^DaUy  news¬ 
paper  advertising  during  Sep¬ 
tember,  1946,  was  up  15.7%  over 
the  same  month  last  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  report  just  issued 
Canadian  Newspapers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

There  were  gains  in  all  class¬ 
ifications.  National  advertising 


was  up  13.9%,  classified  33.1%, 
and  local  11.3%. 

During  the  nine  months  end¬ 
ing  Sept.  30,  the  increase  was 
13.1%  over  the  corresponding 
period  of  1945. 


..  w.  NtanonaWoinwi, 

ur  W*  *"«*  *  and  MoHri*** 
«y,  Wonogn"**"* 

u  yrtth 

,  wHh  Exp«»«"‘* 

,  dash  of  Enihosiasn. 


Fruit  in  Colors 
On  Floridian's 
Big  Schedule 


hi  citrus  crop  would  ex- 

tumin^  AFom  w&r  service  be  en*  imsa  vAos>*a  mtAiw  taw  9q  ««ati 

tered  the  advertising  agency  h!lvof*H<fn^*^<Sh^irMl 

field  and  in  1926  formed  hi?  own  S^ta was 

agency.  Seven  years  later  he 
and  B.  B.  (Pat)  Geyer  merged  Sfint  ^  i 
agencies  to  establish  Geyer  fc 
Cornell  (which  in  1935  became  J®” 

<3eyer,  Cornell  k  NeweU). 

^  *  jjj**  magazines  and  newspapers 

Headed  4-A  s  throughout  the  country,  and  an 

In  1936  Mr.  Cornell  was  elect-  almost  equal  amount  in  direct 
ed  chairman  of  the  American  As-  mail  advertising, 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agen-  Cobbs,  Florida's  largest  adver- 
cies,  the  youngest  man  ever  to  User  and  the  state’s  largest  in¬ 
hold  that  position.  dividual  fruit-buyer,  was  a  pio- 

While  GC&N  partner  and  4A  neer  in  the  mail-order  business 
chairman,  he  retired  from  ad-  in  fruits.  He  is  building  a  proc- 
vertising,  becoming  headmaster  essing  plant  here  with  a  capac- 
of  the  ^mford  School  for  Boys  ity  of  10,000  packages  of  fruit 
at  Washington,  Conn.,  and  set  daily. 

about  trying  to  fulfill  a  lifelong  About  20  metropolitan  news- 
ambition  —  to  become  a  United  papers  are  included  in  his  Fall, 
States  Senator.  In  1938  he  key-  1946  advertising  schedule.  Ads 
noted  for  the  Republican  party  of  full  pages  and  1,000  lines  will 
in  Connecticut  In  1940  he  re-  appear,  the  bulk  of  them  going 
ceived  the  nomination  and  ran  into  Sunday  magazine  sections, 
for  the  Senate,  but  was  defeated.  Charles  W.  Hoyt  Co.,  Inc.,  is 
Closing  the  boy’s  school  for  handling  Cobb’s  advertising, 
the  duration  Mr.  Cornell  went  to 
Washington  in  1941  as  coor¬ 
dinator  with  the  government  of 
the  Millers  and  Bakers  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  later  becoming  chief  of  the 
Board  of  Economic  Warfare. 

From  1943  until  1945  he 
served  as  national  editor  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

For  the  past  year  he  has  been 
consultant  on  copy  and  public 
relations  of  Owen  &  Chappell, 

Inc.,  New  Tork  City. 


Vermont  Dailies' 
Cir<nilations  Up 

Montpelier.  Vt. — Combined 
circulation  of  the  10  daily  news¬ 
papers  of  the  state  now  stands 
at  85,230,  according  to  state¬ 
ments  of  ownership  filed  with 
the  Postoffice  department. 

Of  the  total,  which  is  a  gain 
of  3%  over  last  year,  morning 
paper  circulation  totaled  40,157 
and  evening  papers,  45,073. 

Individual  circulation  reports 
were:  Barre  Times,  8,944;  Ben¬ 
nington  Banner,  4,820;  Brattle- 
.  -  .  _  .  •  horo  Reformer,  5,668;  Burlington 

Lynnewood  Celdon  has  bought  Free  Prett,  22,893;  Burlington 
an  Interrat  in  the  Beckley  (W.  Daily  Newt,  7,147;  Montpelier 
va.)  Daily  Newt  and  has  been  Argut,  4,513;  Newport  Express, 
named  editor  and  publisher.  4,339;  Rutland  Herald,  17,264; 

Announcement  was  made  by  St.  Johntbury  Caledonian-Rec- 
Dorsey  Biggs,  president,  who  ord,  5,919;  and  St.  Albans  Mes- 
with  Marshall  Johnston  and  senger,  3,923. 

Leonard  Withrow,  established 
the  paper  last  January. 

Celdon,  many  years  a  news- 

Spcrman  in  all  branches  of  the 
lustry,  goes  to  the  News  from 
a  position  with  the  War  Finance 
Division  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury 


It  takes  many  people  and  many  things  to  keep 
on  giving  you  the  best  telephone  service  in  the 
world. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  money  —  investors’  money  —  to 
provide  the  facilities. 

There’s  an  investment  of  $240  behind  yonr  tele¬ 
phone  and  every  one  of  the  25,000,000  telephones 
in  the  Bell  System. 

It  takes  good  management  and  good  employees 
to  operate  these  facilities.  There  are  about  600,000 
Bell  System  employees— many  in  management  and 
supervisory  positions. 

It  takes  faith  in  the  future.  We’re  busy  right  now 
on  a  $2,000,000,000  building  and  expansion  pix^ 
gram  — to  catch  up  with  the  Nation’s  needs  and 
give  you  more  and  better  service  than  ever  before. 


More  than  just  a  job 
can  be  yours. 
Bead 

Editor  &  Publisher’s 
Classified  Ads. 


Department.  He  was  at  one  time 
mroager  of  Prudden,  King  & 

Prudden,  publishers’  representa- 
tlves. 
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NEA  Advisory 
Program  Set 
For  Chicago 

CaicAco— A  program  packed 
with  important  biulneas  and  out- 
atanding  speakera  ia  in  atore  for 
the  National  E^torial  Aaaoda- 
tion’B  Eighth  Annual  Advisory 
Council  Session  here  at  the 
Edgearater  Beach  Hotel,  Nov. 
15-17. 

Hie  Council’s  time  will  be 
fairly  evenly  divided  between 
business  of  the  NEA,  Nears- 
paper  Advertising  Service,  Inc., 
and  the  Weekly  Neanpaper  Bur¬ 
eau.  Time  has  been  provided  for 
separate  NEA  committee  meet¬ 
ings  Thursday,  Nov.  14,  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  Council  Session,  so 
that  the  threenlay  program  will 
find  the  entire  assembly  operat¬ 
ing  as  a  unit 

Thetpa  to  Spacdc 

Outstanding  events  include  the 
Friday  afternoon  session,  when 
three  speakers  arlll  be  heard. 
Merle  raorpe,  of  the  Cities 
Service  Corp.,  and  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  Satbm’a  Business,  will 
lead  off  arith  an  address  entitled 
“Leave  It  to  Print"  He  arlll  be 
foUoared  by  Frank  Kendall,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Research  Bureau,  discuss¬ 
ing  “Advertising  Opportunities, 
hoth  Local  and  National,  for 
Weekly  Nearspapers.”  The  third 
guest  on  the  program  arill  be 
Harold  M.  Sims,  public  relations 
director.  Western  Railarays,  talk¬ 
ing  on  “Railroads  and  the  Rural 
Press." 

Saturday  morning’s  session 
arlll  be  a  fast-moving  round¬ 
table  arith  six  speakers  covering 
subjects  vital  to  the  operation 
of  a  good  nearspaper.  On  the 
same  program,  Fred  W.  Hill, 
publisher  of  the  Hamburp  (la.) 
Reporter  and  president  of  NEA, 
arill  give  his  report  on  the  as¬ 
sociation’s  activities.  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident  (Charles  Helfenstein,  of 
Live  Oak,  Fla.,  arill  preside. 

The  Weekly  Nearspaper  Bur¬ 
eau.  led  by  Chairman  Ed  M. 
Anderson,  publisher  of  the  Brev¬ 
ard  (N.  C.)  Tramylvania  Timet, 
takes  charge  of  the  Saturday  af¬ 
ternoon  session.  The  Bureau’s 


Copy  Desk  Chief 
Picks  55  Winners 

Camdsw,  N.  J.— Without  horse¬ 
shoes,  four-leaf  clovers  or  the 
gift  of  prescience.  Jack  Ramsay, 
copy  desk  chief  of  the  Camden 
Courier-Post,  has  picked  55  win¬ 
ners  in  18  days  at  the  track  of 
the  Atlantic  City  Racing  Asso¬ 
ciation,  whose  session  has  Just 
draam  to  a  close. 

Ramsay  arrites  for  his  news¬ 
paper  under  the  name  of  “Pad- 
dock."  Not  until  this  season 
had  he  ever  tried  his  hand  at 
picking  turf  winners.  Yet  dur¬ 
ing  the  18-day  meeting  at  the 
new  Jersey  track,  he  managed 
.  to  show  a  profit  margin  of 
$411.60  for  '  “doping  out"  the 
I  races.  Chief  source  of  his  profit 
I  was  the  correct  selection  of  six 

daily  doubles  out  of  a  possible 
I  18- 

I  - 


guest  nieaker  will  be  W.  O. 
Maxarell,  assistant  manager,  con¬ 
sumer  relations,  Intei^tional 
Harvester  Co.,  discussing  “The 
Need  for  and  Value  of  Weekly 
Newspaper  Readership  Studies 
and  Market  Data  to  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers." 

The  round  table  session  Sat¬ 
urday  morning,  will  bring  six 
tech^cal  experts  before  the 
Council.  They  are  Harry  Wil¬ 
son,  Linotarpe  Co.;  Chris  Foss, 
ATF;  D.  T.  Golden,  Production 
Standard  Corp.;  Frank  R  Neu, 
Country  Newt  Writer  magazine; 
Victor  Bluedom,  executive  sec¬ 
retary,  Sigma  Delta  Chi  fratern¬ 
ity,  and  Carl  Gazely,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations. 

A  complete  report  on  NAS 
sales  efforts,  accoimts,  advertis¬ 
ing  promotion,  publi^er  rela¬ 
tions,  state  association  participa¬ 
tion,  and  allied  subject  will  be 
made  by  General  Manager  Don 
Eck  at  &e  Friday  afternoon  ses¬ 
sion. 

Sunday  morning’s  “brunch” 
meeting  will  be  the  wind-up  of 
the  Advisory  Council  Session. 
Director  Joe  T.  Cook,  of  the  Mis¬ 
sion  (Tex.)  Times,  will  preside 
and  a  discussion  of  1947  Texas 
convention  plans  is  expected. 
The  assembly  will  pause  for  a 
few  moments  duriM  this  meet¬ 
ing  in  memory  of  Walter  Crim, 
former  vice  president;  J.  Frank 
McDermond,  former  treasurer, 
and  Lem  Hall,  former  president, 
all  of  whom  have  died  since 
the  June  NEA  convention. 

■ 

3  Vicepresidents 
Named  in  Agency 

KiAMATH  Falls,  Ore. — Two 
days  of  advertising  agency  clin¬ 
ic  sessions  marked  the  annual 
convention  here  of  Botsford, 
Constantine  ft  Gardner.  'The  ses¬ 
sions  drew  35  executive  and 
creative  members  of  the  agen¬ 
cy’s  four  Coast  offices. 

Opening  talks  were  given  by 
David  M.  Botsford,  president, 
and  Tom  Morris,  manager,  Los 
Angeles  office.  Election  of  three 
executive  vicepresidents  was 
announced  by  Mr.  Botsford. 
They  are  Stanley  M.  Swanberg, 
San  Francisco:  Ray  Andrews, 
Portland,  and  C.  P.  Constantine, 
Seattle.  All  have  been  associated 
with  the  agency  as  partners  20 
years. 

Mr.  Swanberg  is  a  leading 
food  advertising  expert,  hand¬ 
ling  National  Biscuit  and  Pine¬ 
apple  Growers  Association  of 
Hawaii  accounts.  Mr.  Andrews 
has  long  been  identified  with 
Jantzen  Knitting  Mills  advertis¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Constantine,  founder 
with  Mr.  Botsford  of  the  agency 
in  1917,  directs  Red  (jedar 
Shingle  Bureau,  Olympia  Brew¬ 
ing  and  Pacific  Coast  Paper 
Mills  accounts. 

■ 

Heads  Ball  Writers 

Chicago — John  Hoffman,  Chi¬ 
cago  Times  sports  writer,  was 
elected  Chicago  chairman  of  the 
Baseball  Writers  Association  for 
1947.  Jack  Ryan,  Chicago  Daily 
Newt,  was  chosen  vicechairman, 
and  John  Phillips,  Hoew  News 
Bureau,  was  reelected  secretary- 
treasurer.  The  Chicago  chapter 
voted  to  resume  its  Diamond 
Dinner,  a  war  casualty,  on  Jan. 
7  at  Uie  Hotel  Morrison. 


On  Bureau  Board 

Four  new  mombers  of  tho 
govomiiig  board  of  Iho  Buroou 
of  Advertising.  Amorieon 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  have  been  eoafirmed 
by  the  ANPA  board  of  dirge- 
tors.  it  was  announced  last 
week.  They  ore  E.  M.  (Ted) 
Deoley.  Dallas  News:  A.  ). 
McDonald.  Albany  (N.  T.) 
Knickerbocker  News:  D.  B. 
Merrill.  Detroit  News,  and 
Linwood  L  Noyes.  Ironwood 
(Mich.)  Globe,  former  ANPA 
president  They  will  serve 
three-year  terms. 

Seymour  Named 
To  Waymack's 
Post  as  Editor 

Dxs  Monas,  la. — William  W. 
Waymack  has  resigned  as  edi¬ 
tor  and  vicepresident  of  the 
Oes  Moines  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une  as  require  by  bis  full¬ 
time  appointment  at  Washing¬ 
ton  as  a  member  of  the  new 
atomic  ener^  commission. 

Forrest  w.  Seymour  was 
named  ’Tuesday  as  successor  to 
Mr.  Waymack  as  editor  of  the 
editorial  pages  of  the  Register 
and  Tribune  by  Gardner  Cowles, 
president  of  me  company. 

Mr.  Seymour,  who  has  been 
a  member  of  the  RftT  organiza¬ 
tion  more  than  20  years,  was 
made  associate  editor  in  1942. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
editorial  page  staff  13  years. 

In  1943  he  was  awarded  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  distinguished 
editorial  writing.  In  1942  he  was 
the  author  of  an  editorial  which 
brought  to  the  Register  and 
Tribune  the  American  Legion’s 
certificate  of  honorable  mention 
in  an  editorial  appreciation 
contest. 

Mr.  Seymour  came  to  Iowa 
from  Aberdeen,  S.  D.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Drake  University. 
He  is  41,  married  and  has  four 
children. 


Canadian  Papers 
Retain  Women 

Toronto,  Ont.  —  A  Canadian 
Press  survey  shows  that  Cana¬ 
dian  newspapers  are  retaining 
on  their  editorial  staffs  women 
they  hired  during  the  war. 

In  British  Columbia,  the  Trail 
Times  and  Nelson  Newt,  with 
circulations  of  3,800  and  6,000  re¬ 
spectively,  have  women  holding 
down  nearly  50%  of  the  editorial 
Jobs. 

In  Ontario,  the  Timmins  Press, 
with  circulation  of  11,000,  and 
the  North  Bay  Nuggett,  with 
7.500,  have  tripled  tte  number 
of  women  they  employed  in  the 
pre-war  era. 

Ottawa,  too,  has  seen  women 
invade  the  Parliamentary  Press 
Gallery  where  Helen  Banner- 
man  of  the  Canadian  Press  and 
Evelyn  Tufts  of  the  Hali/ax  Her¬ 
ald  are  members. 


Many  Factors 
Holding  Back 
Swedish  Paper 

Lars  Eklund,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  the  Holmen’s  Hallsta 
Division,  has  brought  the 
tidings  that  his  company  would 
send  a  token  shipment  of  2,500 
tons  of  newsprint  from  Sweden 
to  the  United  States  soon. 

The  relatively  low  price  set 
for  newsprint  in  the  U.S.  as 
compared  with  that  In  other 
parts  of  the  world  was  not  the 
only  factor  that  has  prevented 
shipment  of  large  quantities  of 
Swedish  newsprint  to  this  coun- 
tiy,  be  told  E&F. 

In  addition  to  the  scarcity  of 
coal,  the  labor  shortage  in 
Sweden  is  also  an  Important 
deterrent,  he  said,  plus  uie  fact 
that  newsprint  provisions  are 
included  In  trade  agreements 
between  the  Swedish  govern¬ 
ment  and  other  governments. 

For  the  last  few  months  news¬ 
print  mills  have  been  running 
at  capacity,  he  reMrted,  but  it 
is  uncertain  how  long  tola  can 
be  kept  19  unless  there  is  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  im¬ 
portation  of  coal. 

Total  capacity  of  the  Holmens 
Mills,  largest  in  Sweden,  is 
180,000  tons  annually. 

“At  present,"  he  said,  “the 
biggest  consumer  of  Swedish 
newsprint  is  the  home  market 
which  has  grown  considerably 
since  before  the  war.  The  use 
of  paper  of  all  kinds  in  Sweden 
has  doubled  since  1938." 

South  America,  Great  Britain, 
South  Africa,  the  Near  East  and 
Eire  are  all  consumers,  Mr.  Ek¬ 
lund  said,  and  Holmens  fully 
Intends  to  continue  the  trade 
relations  made  with  South 
American  publishers  during  the 
war. 

“A  very  large  part  of  the  ex¬ 
portable  tonnage  is  exported  by 
government  directive  to  markeU 
not  traditional  and  normal  to 
the  mills,”  he  said.  “’This  is 
because  the  Swedish  govern¬ 
ment  has  found  it  consistent 
with  good  policy  to  enter  into 
certain  trade  agreements  in 
which  delivery  of  newsprint  is 
included.  In  part  this  has  been 
at  the  request  of  Allied  govern¬ 
ments  wishing  previously  oc¬ 
cupied  countries  to  be  taken 
care  of,  but  wishing  to  avoid 
having  tc  supply  paper  from 
North  America.” 

Mr.  Eklund  said  the  token 
shipments  would  be  made  under 
the  OPA  price  and  without  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  the  $5  differ¬ 
ential  for  West  Coast  delivery. 

Mr.  Eklund  emphasized  that 
the  Swedish  manufacturers  are 
very  eager  to  re-establish  con¬ 
tracts  with  U.S.  publishers, 
a 

Budd  in  Detroit 

’The  John  Budd  Co.,  news¬ 
paper  publishers’  representa¬ 
tive,  has  opened  a  Detroit  of¬ 
fice  in  the  Book  Bldg.  Manager 
is  B.  C.  Anderson-Smith,  who 
has  covered  the  territory  for  a 
number  of  years  from  the  Chi¬ 
cago  office.  The  company  also 
announced  appointment  of  H. 
Douglas  Day  and  Phil  Coving¬ 
ton  to  the  Chicago  sales  staff. 
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Bowles'  Aide 
Buys  Building 
In  Wall  Street 


Runs  Special 
Airplane  Section 


,  Portland,  Ore.— Before  the 

In  Wcill  Street  war  automobUe  lecUona  were 

Ul  TV  UU  MU  wii  uncommon  in  newspepOT, 

SPRiNGnsLD,  Mass. — ^MIss  Mary 

I.  Gallagher,  lor  many  years  showing  of  the  coming  y 

SiS.'  &' l£2ha“tiS's 

S^’slS^rapLr  Iiri20  wSl  day.  Nov.  3.  ran  » 

Street,  outstanding  on  the  sky- 

line  of  lower  Manhattan.  The  pear  in  the  Paclflc  Northwest 
building  was  purchased  for  ~ 

‘^'fs.*®Ser.  Who  identi-  Three-Comered 

fled  herself  as  personnel  dlrec- 

tor  of  the  Springfield  papers  ^IISIS  AVeiTiea 

_ I  in  Mr 


tnd  private  secretary  to  Mr. 
Bowles,  purchased  the  building 


three-cornered 


nowies,  purcnasea  me  duiiouib  .  f*””,*,  .  i 

for  the  Valley  Trust,  Inc.,  of  crU^  '*?*2**'"?f 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  this  city.  dr«is  of  Detroit  babies  dwid- 
from  the  New  York  Life  Insur-  edly  embOTj^  has  ^en 
ance  Co.,  through  the  Charles  greatly  eased  through  tee  efforts 
r.  Noyes  Co .  snblect  to  a  mort-  of  Jane  Lee.  who  condu^  tte 
gage  of  $4,300,000.  It  is  fully  Experience  column  of  the  De- 


rented  at  $K9.6oo  a  year. 

Bowles  Building  here,  home  of 
the  Sprinfffield  Union,  has  been 


is  fully  Experience  column  of  the  ue- 
ir.  trait  Newt. 

hniM  nt  Anxious  mothers  or  mothers- 
haSTeen  wrote  Miss  ^  ^t  they 


Warning  from  WAA 


SfdT=sTrch.“!L^.‘is 

the  Bowles  Building.  Inc.,  for  a  and 

nun  of  about  $350,000,  according  to*be 

■  r,  „  t.  Jit  except  that  the  cotton  material 

Sidney  R  Co^.  auditor  for  jjap^rs  just  is  aot  appearing 
the  Swingfield  RepubiiTOn  and  „„  jj,,  market 
Doily  Newt  and  IdentiflM  with  jjj,,  ^ee  first  tried  to  Interest 
Sherman  H.  BowIm  in  the  man-  geyeral  agencies  in  the  problem, 
agement  of  the  Atlas  Tack  Corp.  jjjgy  declared  themselves 

is  treasurer  and  Artour  T.  Gai^  helpless  to  correct  the  bad  sit- 
vey,  attorney  for  Bowles  and  nation 

counsel  for  the  four  Springfield  Lee  announced  in  her 

Newspapers,  is  clerk  of  toe  cor-  column  that  she  would  do  her 
poration  buying  toe  building.  ^  act  as  an  exchange  cen- 

The  sale  is  subject  to  12  leases  ter  between  mothers  who  might 
and  a  new  lease  granted  toe  have  surplus  diapers  to  give  or 
Bowles  Lunch  Corporation  sell  to  those  very  wofrled 
which  runs  for  15  years  with  a  mothers-to-be. 

10-year  renewal  option.  With  toe  announcement,  toe 


10-year  renewal  option.  With  toe  announcement,  toe 

■  phone  calls  began  fiooding  the 

„  #>  11  It  A  ■  switchboard  at  the  News.  For 

New  S.  F.  Ad  Agency  two  solid  days  two  main  trunk- 

TT/m/l1aa  7  Sf/’Aiinta  were  tied  up  by  calls  from 

Handles  /  Accounts  mothers.  Mail  pleas 

San  Francisco  —  Announce-  also  poured  in. 
ment  of  seven  accounts  to  be  'i^en  Jane  reported  toe  grow- 
handled  by  the  new  advertising  ing  demand  to  her  readers,  toe 
agency  of  Conley,  Baltzer  and  response  from  sympathetic  par- 
Stewi^,  709  Mi^on  St.,  was  gnts  whose  children  had  grown 

made  by  Robert  W.  Conley.  out  of  the  diaper  stage  was 

The  accounts  named  are  Super  equally  large  —  and  again  toe 
Mold,  Lodi,  Calif,  tire  machin-  switchboard  were  fiooded. 
ery,  boilers  and  safety  switches;  As  a  result,  up  to  Oct.  17 — 

Ete-Hokin  &  Galvin,  San  Fran-  the  original  appeal  had  been 

cisco,  marine  Installations  and  made  in  the  column  Sept.  24 — 

equipment;  Williamson  Garden  some  17,546  diapers  had  been 

Supplies,  Redwood  City,  Calif.;  passed  on  to  some  very  much 
Tinsley  Laboratories,  Berkeley,  relieved  mothers.  Some  women 
Calif.;  Newmac  Co..  San  Fran-  their  unneedrf  diapers; 

cisco,  and  Mackall  Products,  San  others  sympathetically  made 
Francisco.  gifts  of  them. 

Mr.  Conlw  and  Irvin  H.  And  now  another  fiood  of  mall 

zer  were  officers  and  stockhold-  phone  calls  is  coming  in— 
ers  in  the  Conner  Company.  San  tjjjg  time  carrying  thanks  from 
Francisco,  which  Mr.  Conley  the  mothers  for  the  help  pro- 
had  served  eight  years.  Wil-  yided  by  Jane  Lee’s  column. 
11am  A.  Steward  formerly  was  ■ 

SouX?‘'?nd“M}'i^t?a“t'Sr'.®aTo  Bishop  Entertains 

formerly  of  the  Conner  agency.  From  toe  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 

m  Star-Times  to  New  York  Daniel 

ur  .  •_  _  tarm  k  Bishop,  veteran  editorial  car- 

Wammg  from  WAA  toonist,  made  a  trip  with  a  post- 

Washincton— War  Assets  Ad-  war  project  in  mind- to  renew 
ministration  has  warned  toe  aid  acqaintanceships  and  to 
public  against  “advertising  of  meet  other  cartoonists  In  toe 
sharpshooters.  .  .offering  under-  New  York  area  whose  work  he 
cover  access  to  non-existent  or  had  been  admiring  for  yeaw. 
reserved  surplus  war  property  He  gave  a  cocktail  party  in  toe 
®t  below  cost.”  Hotel  Pierre  Nov.  1. 
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Plenty  of  room  now  for  your 
Air  Express  shipmentsi 


More  and  Bigger  Pianos  in  the  service  of  the  Airlines  mean 
even  faster  delivery  for  your  Air  Express  shipments.  Speeds  up 
to  five  miles  a  minute  now  make  overnight  coast-to-coast  de¬ 
liveries  routine. 

Greatly  Lowered  CostsI  Air  Express  is  a  better  value  than 
ever.  Included  in  the  cost  is  special  pick-up  and  delivery  in 
all  major  U.  S.  towns  and  cities. 

Same-day  delivery  between 
many  destinations.  Rapid  air-rail 
schedules  to  2.3,000  oif-airline 
communities. 

Air  Service  Abroad  to  and  from 
scores  of  foreign  countries  and 
the  U.  S.  It’s  the  world’s  best 
service,  in  the  world’s  best  planes.  I 

Write  Today  for  the  Time  and  Rate  Schedule  on  Air  Express. 
It  contains  illuminating  facts  to  help  you  solve  many  a  ship¬ 
ping  problem.  Air  Express  Division,  Railway  Express  Agency, 
230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Or  ask  for  it  at  any 
Airline  or  Railway  Express  Office. 
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Jap  Readers 
Sm  No  Pictures 
Of  War  Trials 

By  JomM  B.  Yenag 

Naoota,  Japan— Out  of  doz- 
of  war  crimes  personality 
photos  released  by  SCAP  le^ 
authorities  in  Tokyo,  not  one 
has  been  received  by  central 
Japan’s  largest  new^per,  the 
Otubu  Nippon,  circulatvDn  770,- 
OOO,  confirming  a  suspicion  held 
for  some  weeks  that  readers  of 
Japanese  papers  are  getting 
scant  coverage  on  a  dozen  trials 
currently  proceeding  at  Yoko¬ 
hama, 

Since  the  opening  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  War  Crimes  tribunal 
in  Tokyo  six  months  ago,  daily 
papers  in  country  areas  have  re¬ 
ceived  only  19  usable  photos. 
Telephotos  and  poor  retouching 
made  the  sub]e^  in  transmit¬ 
ted  pictures  as  heinous  as  the 
crimes  diarged  a^inst  them. 

Editors  of  country  dallies  re¬ 
late  that  they  sue  unfamiliar 
with  the  trisds,  involving  the 
alleged  atrocities  of  hundreds  of 
Japanese,  either  through  news 
supplied  them  or  in  picture 
form.  They  are  prepared,  Uiey 
said,  to  use  pictorial  releases 
especially  where  local  personal¬ 
ities  are  involved,  but  they  ex¬ 
pressed  belief  that  Jaranese 
government  agencies  in  Tokyo 
were  purposely  withholding 
such  documentary  film  and 
news  material 

American  editors  are  receiv¬ 
ing  almost  weekly  releases  of 

nttnfrks  ova/1  naanro 


Tighe,  Now  York  Foot,  Arnold 
Brackman,  United  Pr^  and 
James  R.  Young,  King  Features 
Syndlcata. 

Tbe  In^rial  Household, 
which  handled  Hirohito’s  sev¬ 
enth  tour  since  V-J  Day,  gave 
notice  on  a  Saturday  night  pre¬ 
ceding  a  7  a.  m.  departure  on 
Monday,  making  impossible  for 
most  correspondents  to  contact 
their  home  offices  and  arrange 
protection  while  out  on  the  six 
day  inspection  trip. 

Plainclothes  police  revived 
their  pre-war  actions  of  chasing 
photographers,  and  pushing 
and  baling  newsmen  from 
within  certain  distances  of  the 
Emperor.  Imperial  aides  in 
Navy  uniforms,  and  uniformed 
police  with  swords,  reminiscent 
of  the  before  the  war  period, 
were  in  a  frenzy  when  a  flash 
bulb  exploded  a  few  feet  from 
the  Emperor  during  inspection 
of  a  railroad  yard.  Japanese 
photographers  numbered  40, 
and  reporters  120. 


Reporter  Copies 
Sherlock  Holmes 

Newabk,  N.  J. — Stanley  K. 
King,  wbo  Joined  the  Newark 
Newe  staff  less  than  a  month 
ago  after  Army  service,  pulled 
a  Sherlock  Holmes  recently. 
While  police  and  hospital  au¬ 
thorities  were  vainly  trying  to 
idmtify  a  stroke  victim.  King, 
acting  on  a  hunch,  quletQr 
slipped  into  a  telephone  booth 
and  in  a  few  minutes  establi^- 
cd  the  victim’s  identity. 

King,  new  to  newspapering, 
recalled  the  victim  wore  clothes 
resembling  those  worn  by  in¬ 
mates  of  the  almshouse  in  a 
neighboring  town.  King  called 
the  institution,  described  the 
man  and  in  a  short  time  an 
almshouse  representative  was  at 
the  hospital  to  complete  the 
identification.  It  made  a  Page 
One  story,  headed:  “Smart  Re¬ 
porter." 


Doilies'  Work  for  Research 
Standards  Told  by  Taylor 


Detroit  —  Progress  of  the 
newspaper  indus&y  toward  a 
standard  pattern  of  research  was 
reported  to  advertisers  last 
week  by  Douglas  Taylor  of  J.  P. 
McKinney  &  Son,  chairman  of 
the  research  committee  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  ^ecu- 
tives  As^iation. 

Speaking  here  before  a  two- 
day  conference  of  the  American 
Marketing  Association,  Taylor 
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other  research  checkup  on  every 
Job  in  order  to  find  holes  in  the 
research  reports. 

3.  To  help  in  the  future  de¬ 
velopment  or  refinements  in  new 
aspects  in  newspaper  research 
toward  the  common  objectives, 
and  particularly  in  developing 
new  techniques  reflecting  local 
conditions  and  fluctuations. 

Mr.  Taylor  said:  “The  impor¬ 
tant  point  is  that  if  research  by 
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legal  pAlic  relations  section  di¬ 
rected  by  LL  O.  G.  Scbaler, 
whereas  the  same  material 
channeled  through  the  usual 
Japanese  outlets  appears  to  be 
sidetracked  and  photos  of  moon 
festivals,  harve^  scenes  and 
mushroom  picking  contests  are 
the  features  of  the  democratiza¬ 
tion  process  brought  about  by 
the  liberation  from  militarism. 

Tokyo  Sdiool  to  Open 

A  SCHOOL  of  Journalism 

based  on  the  University  of 
niinois  curriculum  will  open 
this  winter  at  Imperial  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Tokyo  to  be  followed 
by  extension  courses  and  special 
newspaper  training  classes  in 
three  other  colleges  by  spring. 

Daily  papers  here  are  sup¬ 
porting  the  first  school  of  its 
kind  in  Japan,  encouraged  by 
occupation  educational  authori¬ 
ties  vdio  hope  new  men  in  the 
profession  will  eradicate  many 
evils  of  the  former  newspaper 
syston. 

Libel  laws  are  being  enacted. 
Suits  are  encouraged  as  a  means 
to  crack  blackmail  tactics  com¬ 
monly  used  in  Japanese  second 
and  third  class  newspapers  and 
magazines  which  specialize  in 
false  personal  attacks  on  people 
who  are  prominent  in  the  news. 

Only  3  Medce  Tour 
THREE  writers  from  the  for¬ 
eign  press  corps  comprised 
the  smallest  unit  to  date  to  cov¬ 
er  the  Emperor’s  tours  of  coun¬ 
try  districts.  They  were  Dixie 


whereby  the  newspapers  can 
supply  market  facts  of  value  to 
national  advertisers  in  the  high¬ 
ly  competitive  business  future, 
facts  that  will  help  them  use  the 
medium  more  effectively  and  at 
low  cost. 

Coverage  Mops 

Among  these  recommenda¬ 
tions  are:  1.  Standardized  maps 
based  on  the  U.  S.  minor  civil 
divisions  showing  population 
and  coverage;  2.  Market-by-mar¬ 
ket  consumer  surveys  in  the 
form  of  brand  -  preference 
studies,  retail  store  inventories 
and  consumer  panels. 

Mr.  Taylor  also  stressed  the 
importance  of  a  new  NAEA  ad¬ 
visory  committee  on  research  un¬ 
der  the  chairmanship  of  Dr. 
Vergil  Reed  of  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Co.,  which  has  among  its 
members  leading  market  re¬ 
searchers  and  economists. 

Purposes  of  the  new  commit¬ 
tee  are:  - 

1.  To  sell  newspapers  the 
value  of  cooperating  in  research 
instead  of  going  off  on  their  own 
under  the  urgency  of  some  com¬ 
petitive  situation. 

2.  To  get  newspapers  to  do 
research  under  standards  set  up 
by  the  committee;  to  have  such 
research  approved  before  pub¬ 
lication  by  members  of  toe  ad¬ 
visory  committee  so  as  to  be 
stamped  with  toe  committee’s 
approval  as  meeting  toe  estab¬ 
lished  standards.  'Ae  idea  be¬ 
hind  this  he  said,  is  to  end  toe 
present  necessity  of  every  ad¬ 
vertiser  and  agency  doing  an- 


his  Job  of  marketing  goods  and 
services  to  the  people  in  his  own 
community,  it  seems  quite  obvi¬ 
ous  that  the  same  newspaper 
should  be  able  to  render  a  very 
considerable  service  to  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  in  a  distant  city  whose 
acquaintance  with  toe  local  mar¬ 
ket  may  be  limited. 

DmUes  in  Forefront 

“Those  who  will  pause  to  con¬ 
sider  this  will  place  a  new  es¬ 
timate  on  toe  possibilities  that 
lie  in  mutually  developing  and 
using  true  objective  research  by 
newspapers.” 

Mr.  Taylor  recalled  a  recent 
meeting  ot  advertisers  at  which 
major  research  projects  of  the 
various  media  were  presented. 

“In  every  case  but  one,”  he 
said,  “each  of  these  media 
groups  was  researching  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  claims  of  circulation — 
research  to  prove  their  respec¬ 
tive  selling  claims. 

“The  one  exception  was  the 
newspapers.  The  basic  objec¬ 
tive  of  new  group  research  by 
newspapers  now  is  to  assist  the 
businessman,  toe  manufacturer 
or  merchant,  toward  a  more  ef¬ 
fective  and,  therefore,  more 
profitable  and  less  costly  use  of 
toe  medium.” 

He  also  discussed  the  Continu¬ 
ing  Studies  and  two-year-old  Na¬ 
tionwide  Newspaper  Formula 
prepared  by  his  publishers’  rep¬ 
resentative  firm,  whose  purpose 
is  to  help  advertisers  to  estimate 
better  the  impact  of  their  news¬ 
paper  advertising  beyond  the 
local  cities  of  publication. 


Admen  Rallied 
To  Begin  Fight 
For  Freedom 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — ^Fint 
steps  in  what  advertising 
agency  leaders  described  as  a 
“fight  for  freedom”  were  re¬ 
ported  here  as  toe  Pacific  Coun¬ 
cil,  American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies,  met  in  the 
first  of  a  national  series  of  re¬ 
gional  association  conventions. 

“It’s  time  we  woke  up,”  de¬ 
clared  Sigurd  S.  Larmon,  na¬ 
tional  AAAA  chairman  and 
president  of  Young  and  Rubi- 
cam  agency. 

“Today  toe  Unlt^  States  is 
Moscow’s  imperialistic  Enemy 
No.  1  and  toe  Soviet  has  nev« 
deviated  from  its  policy  of  di¬ 
vide  and  destroy. 

“Experiences  on  my  recent 
European  trip  have  convinced 
me  we  have  some  vital  deci¬ 
sions  to  make,  one  which  con¬ 
cerns  freedom.  Isn’t  it  time  the 
advertising  fraternity  throws 
its  talents  and  weight  into  the 
fight  to  preserve  our  freedom?” 

Don  Belding  of  Foote,  Cone 
and  Belding  said  a  committee 
is  now  meeting  in  New  York 
on  a  continuing  basis  to  pro¬ 
vide  tools  for  use  in  education 
on  the  great  advantages  of  the 
American  system  and  its  peril 
from  infiltration.  Once  informa¬ 
tion  is  collected,  the  flndingi 
must  be  sold. 

A  ’Must’  lob 

The  campaign  will  be  hart 
to  write  but  is  a  must  Job,  Beld¬ 
ing  said.  This  task,  which  has 


Chase  of  General  Foods  and  J. 
C.  Cornelius  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn  will  provide 
advertising  with  an  important 
contribution  to  toe  free  enter¬ 
prise  fight,  Belding  noted. 

“Business  must  really  tell  the 
facts  about  business  and  its 
value  to  the  American  people, 
if  it  is  to  curb  subversive  forces 
now  at  work,”  Belding  said. 

Warren  Kraft  of  Honig  Coop¬ 
er  Co..  Seattle,  was  named  to 
succeed  H.  E.  Cassidy,  Los  An¬ 
geles.  only  Pacific  Council 
chairman  to  serve  two  tenns. 
Charles  E.  Ferguson  of  BBDO, 
San  Francisco,  was  reelected 
vicechairman,  with  Charles 
Devlin  of  Joseph  E.  Gerber  Co., 
Portland,  secretary-treasurer.  L 
C.  Cole.  San  Francisco,  and  C 
Burt  Oliver  of  Foote.  Cone  and 
Belding.  Hollvwood.  were  named 
to  toe  board  of  governors. 

Frederic  R.  Gamble,  AAAA 
president,  conducted  a  quiz  ses¬ 
sion  which  provided  answers  » 
agency  questions  of  the  day.  toi 
the  2'^n  discount.  Gamble  merw 
stated  all  should  note  the 
agency  passes  on  the  discount 
to  advertisers. 

■ 

Has  New  Obit  System 

Racine,  Wis.  —  The  .Raeint 
Journat-Times  has  created  a  new 
system  for  publication  of  obito- 
ary  and  fimeral  notices,  the 
dally  has  announced. 
aries  and  funeral  notices  wlD 
hereafter  be  published  In  a  sp^ 
cial  column  on  the  classified 
advertising  page. 
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^  . . ;  »m. _ _  business  world.  It  is  not  diffl-  Ladigr  with  the  Internal  Ke»e- 

^/CUTlOr  IJtlOXZlO  cult  to  demonstrate  that  these  Ir  OSl*‘>iFCIZ6lI0  nue  Bureau. 

_  are  the  same  qualities  that  car-  f  i  i  Revenue  officials  nid  tbajr 

SuCrAfiSnil  Tier  work  develops.  These  state-  In  Klttgniirfrn  have  made  routine  Mentation 

ajuv.ces»uui  being  pubUshed,  a  _  “  *  "~  *~^**  of  the  charges  to  t&  bureaus 

Tm  T  at  a  time,  in  successive  Ym  T  Of  *{4  Intelligence  unit  for  investlga- 

In  ifOS  /ingeles  issues  of  “Young  Timers.”  Jin  laUSei  OUll  tion  and  di^sal. 

Los  Angeles  — Los  Angeles  Newspaper  Boy  Day,  Oct.  5,  Pirrsatmou,  Pa.— United  SUtes  Guffey  wUl  have  three 

rimes  carrier  boys— not  myth-  provided  a  fine  opportunity  to  Senator  Joseph  F.  Guffey  has  inonths  in  which  to  ^  a  ^ 

leal  lads  but  actual  specifl^ar-  round  out  the  campaign,  and  filed  libel  suits  against  the  of  partlculw  and  stote  the 

fiers— ere  the  back^ne  of  the  Times  seized  it  The  boy  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  R^rt-  amount  of  damages 

Times'  hlBhlv  effective  “Train-  chosen  to  represent  the  Times  er  Ray  Sprigle  and  one  ET  J.  The  story  appeared  at  the  cli- 

ing  for  Success”  campaign  to  at  the  Newspaper  Week  l^ch-  Ladley,  Guffey’s  former  business 

foster  greater  pubUc  awareness  f associate.  newspaper  has 


business  world.  It  is  not  diffi-  rsrsnttn 

cult  to  demonstrate  that  these  IT  OSl*‘>gvlZ0ll0 
are  the  same  qualities  that  car-  y  TVIaa  1-  1- 

rier  work  develops.  These  state-  ITI  iOftgl'Mirffn 
ments  are  being  pubUshed.  a  “  *  7,  T 

few  at  a  time,  in  successive  Ym  T  irtAi  vSin# 
issues  of  “Youne  Timers.”  lalJJtJl  OUll 


with  the  Internal  Reve- 


tt  the  value  of  carrier  training  selected  on  the  basis  of  the  b^  were  filed.  One  opposed  him. 

during  a  youth’s  formative  years,  thw-minute  sp^h  on  toe  against  Mr.  Ladley  and  toe  i 

The  campaign,  now  in  its  canler  fining.  The  against  the  paper  and  Sheriff  ApologiXeS 

fourth  month,  serves  both  as  ~|*ortal  page  Mrtoon  and  an  gprigie.  CmcAco — ^The  $40,000  damage 

I  form  of  circulation  promotion  euitoriai  were  devotea  to  toe  g^jj.  Guffey’s  attorneys  stated  suit  of  Thomas  Morrow,  Chicago 
and  as  a  public  relations  pro-  carrier  ana  nis  worn.  Ibat  the  suits  were  based  on  Tribune  reporter,  against  Sheriff 

gram.  It  has  the  enthusiastic  .  "«  >•  j  Pest-Gazette’s  publication  of  Ralph  H.  Newkirk  of  Will 

backing  of  carriers’  parents  and  AdverilSlIl^  HolldCiy  Mr.  Ladley’s  charges  that  the  County,  IlL,  was  dismissed  re- 

the  approval  of  community  Newsprint  again  was  the  cause  Senator  had  mulcted  large  sums  cently  after  Shwiff  Newkirk 

leaders.  Nov.  3  of  toe  Siowc  Falls  (S.  D.)  and  evaded  income  taxes  while  pubUcly  apologized.  Morrow 

OUered  to  Others  Argus  -  Leader’s  declaring  a  In  the  oU  business.  Mr.  Sprigle  had  charged  Newkirk  assaul^ 

It’s  a  “natural”  for  anv  news-  week’s  display  advertising  hoU-  wrote  the  stopr,  published  here  him  in  the  courthouse  at  JoUet 
Moer-ia^d  toe  TimisIsm^to^^  day  with  the  statement?  “We  late  last  week.  June  18,  striking  him,  toreatei^ 

av^lable  to  anv  interested  new^  cannot  possibly  accommodate  Mr.  Ladley  was  formerly  an  ing  him  with  a  blackjack  and 
caper  the  basic  ideas  behind  the  advertisers  and  at  toe  same  auditor  of  Guffey,  and  the  suit  then  wron^ully  holding  him  a 
ompaign.  time  print  the  news."  was  based  on  charges  filed  by  prisoner. 

’liie  slogan  “Training  for  Sue- 
cess”  expresses  the  theme  of  the 
program  in  a  nutshell.  The 
fundamental  idea  is  to  get  over 
to  the  public  the  fact  that  every 
Times  carrier  (and,  by  exten¬ 
sion,  a  carrier  for  any  news- 

paper)  is  gaining  Invaluable  P  ^  W* tf  t  tu r*  iiD 

training  for  his  subsequent  busl-  ee  V  Cr  * 

neer  career. 

The  program  started  with  in¬ 
ception  of  a  series  of  billboards,  Jkjf  ^  i  A  i 

each  carrying  the  portrait  of  a  /¥!  r  MM  I  A 

real  Times  carrier  together  with  *  * 

his  name  and  his  ambition. 

“Dick  Lowe  wants  to  be  a  pho-  O  F  ^  F  A  D/f  AM 

tographer,”  says  one  board  and  K F  ^  r  St  Kt  Wl 

toows  Dick’s  picture. 

Sole  other  copy  is  “Training 
for  Success — ^Los  Angeles  Times 
Carrier  Boys.”  Some  16  over¬ 
size  billboards,  each  devoted  to 
a  dUflerent  carrier,  are  now 

spotted  on  Important  arterials  _  _  ..u  i-r  _  j  i-*  j  • 

to  and  around  Los  Angeles.  many  years  the  hie  insurance  reduce  mortality  and  improve 

Stories  Used  companies  of  America  have  given  longevity.”  The  project  now  spon- 

Calling  attention  to  the  boards 

are  occasional  stories  in  the  .  whole-hearted  support  to  medical  sored  by  the  Fund  is  concentra- 

Times’  news  columns,  devoted  ...  .  .  .•  u  •  j- 

to  interviews  with  carriers—  research  workers  in  then  untinng  t*ng  on  research  m  diseases  of  the 

personality  stuff  concerning  hob-  ,  . 

bies,  school  activities,  etc.,  and  battle  agamst  Disease.  heart  and  circulatory  system  . . . 

|S‘’’l7'^TOt*o^b''^gtotog“hfm'a  The  formation  of  The  Life  Insur-  diseases  which  account  for  more 

«ton”butS“o1f*trltatog  ““  Medical  Research  Fund  than  400,(X)0  deaths  yearly  in  this 

torift’aiS‘the  art  o?'SSt-  “^rks  another  step  forward  in  country! 

**  Motion*  ^/c^  ur°e*^%railers,”  continuous  quest  of  medical  The  Mutual  Life  is  supporting  the 

toUw"*  Mrr^  on*his***rounS  science.  The  Fund  is  a  cooperative  Fund  by  aimual  donations.  We 

the*' boy  *ls”^r'^ning  *fw  Suc^  association  of  life  insurance  com-  hope,  through  this  and  other  life 

*hrough  his  work.  panics,  banded  together  in  1945,  insurance-sponsored  projects,  to 

The  program  was  brought  ft  o  k 

right  into  each  carrier’s  h^e  “to  make  financial  grants  in  sup-  help  raise  still  further  the  stand- 

when  every  parent  was  invited  f  f 

to  particl^te  in  an  essay  con-  port  of  medical  research  ...  to  ards  of  health  in  America, 

test  on  Why  I  believe  my  boy 
is  training  for  success  by  work¬ 
ing  as  a  Times  carrier.”  Prizes  __  

of  $100.  $50  and  $25  Savings  TUB  iJIITIIAI  I  I  EE 

^nds  were  offered  and  toe  I  nB  U  I  U#%L  LITE 

to'^ouig  mSiers!’’ toe^’S^lto^ 

Prominent*  businessmen  and  *yiniiiCm^maJUoPt^  Iswii  W.  Douqlas, 

civic  leaders,  too,  have  a  role  in  ........  ......  SR  .....  .  ..  « 

Ihe  campaign.  Statements  have  **  Nassau  sicitt  new  yo«k  s.  h.v. 

been  secured  from  these  leaders 

living  their  opinions  of  the _ _ _ 

gualifications  for  success  in  toe  ^ 
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in  which  the  newspaper  has 


time  print  the  news." 


was  based  on  charges  filed  by  prisoner. 


BACKING  UP 
MEBICAL 
RESEARCH 


For  many  years  the  life  insurance  reduce  mortality  and  improve 
companies  of  America  have  given  longevity.”  The  project  now  spon- 
whole-hearted  support  to  medical  sored  by  the  Fund  is  concentra- 
research  workers  in  their  untiring  fitig  on  research  in  diseases  of  the 


battle  against  Disease. 


heart  and  circulatory  system  , 


The  formation  of  The  Life  Insur-  diseases  which  account  for  more 


ance  Medical  Research  Fund 
marks  another  step  forward  in 
this  continuous  quest  of  medical 
science.  The  Fund  is  a  cooperative 
association  of  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  banded  together  in  1945, 
“to  make  financial  grants  in  sup¬ 
port  of  medical  research  ...  to 


than  400,000  deaths  yearly  in  this 
country! 

The  Mutual  Life  is  supporting  the 
Fund  by  aimual  donations.  We 
hope,  through  this  and  other  life 
insurance-sponsored  projects,  to 
help  raise  still  further  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  health  in  America. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 


34  NASSAU  STREET 


Itwit  W.OovqlM,; 

NEW  YORK  5,  N.Y. 


Arnold  Drafts  Reply 
In  St.  Petersburg  Case 


ST.  PETERSBUBG.  Fla.— Attor¬ 
neys  for  the  publishers  of  the 
Timet  and  Evening  Independent 
are  completing  their  answers  to 
a  preliminary  decision  handed 
down  by  Examiner  W.  B.  Wil¬ 
son  of  the  National  Labor  Re¬ 
lations  Board  wherein  Wilson 
held  the  publishers  had  failed 
to  bargain  collectively  with 
striking  printers.  (E&P,  Nov.  2, 
pg.  8.) 

Thurman  Arnold,  chief  coun¬ 
sel.  has  advised  his  publisher 
clients  that  the  examiner’s  de¬ 
cision,  which  was  expected, 
grants  the  defendants  15  days 
to  prepare  replies  and  these 
papers  will  be  In  the  hands  of 
the  NLRB  within  the  stipulated 
period. 

Some  Points  Favorable 
The  examiner’s  decision  con¬ 
tained  several  points  that  were 
favorable  to  the  publishers’ 
original  contention  that  they 
have  never  closed  the  door  on 
negotiations  with  the  Interna¬ 
tional  T^^graphical  Union 
printers.  This  has  been  the 
main  point  at  issue  and  was  the 
focal  point  of  the  hearing  in 
St.  Petersburg  before  the  ex¬ 
aminer. 

Publisher  L.  Chauncey  Brown 
of  the  Evening  Independent 
summed  up  the*  newspapers’ 

S resent  position  when  he  told 
DiTOR  t  Publisher: 

"Attorney  Arnold  will  carry 
our  case  right  on  through  to  a 
final  decision  by  the  Labor  Re¬ 
lations  Board  where  we  will 
again  present  our  arguments  de¬ 
nying  that  the  publishers  have 
ever  declined  negotiation  with 
the  tjrpographical  union.  We 
are  still  willing  to  negotiate  and 
the  door  is  still  open  to  the 
printers.” 

Both  newspapers  have  oper¬ 
ated  normally  for  many  months 
with  a  joint  composing  room 
staffed  by  union  as  well  as  non-' 
union  printers,  working  under 
contracts  with  News  ranting. 
Inc.,  a  company  formed  to  op¬ 
erate  composing  room  facilities 
during  the  early  days  of  the 
strike  which  began  Jan.  12. 
Neither  newspaper  missed  an 

Atlanta  Journal 
Story  Effective 

Atlahta,  Ga. — Following  an 
Atlanta  Journal  expose  of  living 
conditions  in  nursing  homes 
here,  City  Building  Inspector 
O.  M.  Harper  has  ordeiod  a 
Negro  convalescent  home  de¬ 
stroyed  and  another  Negro  oper¬ 
ator  has  been  given  30  days  in 
which  to  correct  unsanitary  con¬ 
ditions  in  her  establishment. 

Investigation  by  city  officials 
came  after  Margaret  Shannon, 
a  Journal  reporter,  visited  five 
nursing  homes,  three  of  which 
house  white  persons,  and  re¬ 
ported  "dosens  of  old  people 
whose  chief  offenses  against  so¬ 
ciety  are  advanced  age,  chronic 
illness  and  poverty”  living  in 
filth  and  misery. 


edition  and  both  are  carrying 
the  usual  heavy  linage  of  winter 
season  advertising. 

"We  welcome  this  opportunity 
to  argue  the  fundamental  and 
important  issue  of  just  what 
constitutes  ‘collective  bargain¬ 
ing^  before  the  highest  echelon 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  and  the  federal  courts  if 
necessary,"  said  Nelson  P.  Poyn- 
ter,  editor  of  the  Times. 

“Although  the  union  has  re¬ 
fused  to  arbitrate,  it  has  not 
refused  to  bargain,”  Wilson  said 
in  his  report  which  also  recom¬ 
mended  tile  papers  reinstate  all 
strikers. 

The  union  struck  over  a  wage 
issue,  he  said,  and  the  companies 
were  free  to  fill  their  positions 
by  replacement.  But  Wilson 
added  that  such  action  did  not 
relieve  ttie  newspapers  of  their 
obligation  to  bargain  with  the 
recognized  agency,  the  printers’ 
union. 

Wilson  said  the  refusal  to  bar¬ 
gain  consisted  of: 

1.  The  companies  by  unilateral 
action  established  new  condi¬ 
tions  of  employment  "without 
negotiating  such  conditions  with 
the  long-recognized  and  well- 
established  bargaining  agent  of 
the  employes  affected.” 

2.  The  companies  stated  verb¬ 
ally  and  in  mimeographed  state¬ 
ments  that  they  refused  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  with  the  strikers  or  with 
&e  union. 

3.  The  companies  required  as 
a  condition  to  the  adoption  of 
the  unilaterally-announckl  work¬ 
ing  conditions  that  “the  strikers 
abandon  the  strike  officially,  re¬ 
nounce  their  bargaining  repre¬ 
sentative.  be  hired  individually 
as  new  emoloyes  and  then  select 
a  representative  with  whom  the 
companies  would  bargain. 

4.  The  companies  in  reality 
were  dealing  with  the  individual 
printers  and  not  with  a  duly 
authorized  bargaining  agent. 

The  NLRB,  if  it  sustains  the 
recommendations,  may  ask  a 
federal  court  order  to  enforce 
any  board  order  that  the  com¬ 
pany  bargain  with  the  union. 

No  Duty  to  Arbitrate 

Wilson  said  the  strike  was 
caused  by  the  deadlock  last 
Nov.  20  between  the  parties  in 
their  negotiations  and  by  union 
refusal  to  arbitrate  that  issue 
in  order  to  break  the  impasse. 

”In  the  process  of  collective 
bargaining  there  is  no  duty  on 
either  party  to  arbitrate  their 
differences  in  the  absence  of  an 
agreement  to  do  so  reached 
through  direct  negotiation 
bpHveen  the  parties,”  Wilson 
said. 

"It  is,  therefore,  clear  that 
the  companies  are  in  error  in 
claiming  that  the  strike  was 
caused  by  the  union’s  refusal 
to  bargain.  Although  the  union 
was  not  willing  to  arbitrate  the 
difference,  the  facts  show  that 
it  was  at  all  times  ready  to 
bargain  on  that  issue.  Although 
the  union  has  refused  to  arbi¬ 
trate.  it  has  not  refused  to  bar¬ 
gain.” 


Stem  Attacks  Guild 
For  Pointing  a  Gun 

continued  from  page  7 

“’The  one  exception  said: 
‘Well,  those  are  pretty  stiff  de¬ 
mands  for  any  union  to  make 
but  I'm  pretty  sure  they’ll  scale 
them  down  somewhere  within 
reason.’ 

“When  he  was  told  that  he 
had  not  bf«n  reading  a  union's 
demands  but  a  bona  fide  con¬ 
tract  his  remark  was,  ‘Excuse 
me,  I  guess  I’d  better  go  some¬ 
where  and  take  a  good  long 
rest.’ 

“Another  important  fact  is 
that  the  guild  contracts  with 
our  newspapers  are  in  a  highly 
competitive  field  in  which  the 
Record  is  about  onehalf  the  size 
of  its  principal  competitor  and 
the  Courier-Post  newspapers  are 
about  one-eighth  the  size  of 
their  principal  competitor.  We 
do  not  ask,  because  of  that  fact, 
that  our  newspapers  be  favored 
in  any  way  over  those  competi¬ 
tors, 

18  Other  Contracts 

“I  am  proud  that  the  Record 
and  Courier-Post  newspapers 
have  maintained  their  position 
at  the  head  of  the  parrae. 

“But,  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  facts.  I  cannot  deny  my 
feeling  of  resentment  that  my 
associates  and  I  are  accused  by 
tile  Camden-Philadelphia  Guild 
leadership  of  stalling,  of  chisell¬ 
ing,  of  unfair  and  sharp  prac¬ 
tices. 

“I  am  particularly  resentful 
of  the  notice  we  got  two  months 
before  the  expiration  of  the 
present  agreement.  We  were 
told  that  if  a  contract  were  not 
signed  by  Oct.  31,  we  would 
have  a  strike  on  our  hands. 
Since  1936  (except  for  the  war 
years  under  wage  stabilization 
when  all  wages  and  salaries 
were  fixed  by  government)  we 
have  had  a  gun  pointed  at  our 
head,  in  the  shape  of  a  strike 
threat,  at  every  guild  negotia¬ 
tion.  This  year,  the  gun  was 
not  only  pointed  but  cocked  be¬ 
fore  we  even  sat  down  at  our 
first  conference  with  guild  rep¬ 
resentatives.  who  presented  de¬ 
mands  far  bevond  any  possibil¬ 
ity  of  meeting. 

“I  might  begin  to  believe,  my¬ 
self.  that  I  am  a  stalling,  chisell¬ 
ing  publisher  and  that  my  asso¬ 
ciates  are  brigands  in  business 
suits  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  each  year  we  negotiate  18 
other  labor  contracts  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Camden. 

“In  reviewing  the  minutes  of 
those  negotiations  I  find,  with 
a  very  few  exceptions,  that 
agreements  are  usually  reached 
In  three  to  five  meetings.  ’The 
representatives  of  those  unions 
are  experienced,  able,  tough- 
minded  neeotiators.  ’They  have 
often  pounded  the  table  and  so 
have  we.  But  there  is  no  sneer¬ 
ing.  no  melodramatic  calls  to 
arms,  no  ideological  arguments, 
no  name-cailipg.  no  tension  In- 
ride  and  outside  the  office. 

“Our  settlements  are  nearly 
always  compromises  reached  On 
a  basis  of  facts  presented  bv 
the  union  and  facts  presented 
by  us.  In  most  ea.ses  we  look 
upon  our  negotiations  as  a  mu¬ 


tual  problem  for  us  to  solve  lo 
the  best  advantage  of  both, 
rather  than  as  an  endurance 
contest.  Adult  intelligence, 
rather  than  emotion,  is  the 
quality  that  produces  sound 
compromises  in  an  atmosphere 
of  sanity. 

“I  am  sure  the  leaders  of 
those  18  unions  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  locals  are  reason¬ 
ably  satisfied  with  the  wage  in¬ 
creases  and  improved  working 
conditions  we  have  set  up  dur¬ 
ing  the  years.  Can  it  be  t^t 
the  18  are  all  out  of  step? 
That  the  tough  tactics  of  the 
Camden-Philadelphia  Guild  are 
the  only  correct  strategy  for  a 
union  to  adopt?  IVhy  are  con¬ 
tracts  usually  signed  speedily 
with  men  who  represent  II 
unions  and  why  are  negotiations 
with  the  19th — the  guild — virtu¬ 
ally  ’round-the-year  warfare? 

“For  instance,  it  is  ridiculous 
that  the  present  1945-46  guild 
contract  has  not  yet  been  signed. 
There  were  no  matters  of  con- 
sequence  in  dispute  except  the 
date  on  which  some  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  were  to  go  into  effect 
'Without  anything  in  writing  we 
paid  the  wage  increases  retro¬ 
active  to  Aug.  18.  1945.  Our 
offers  to  compromise  the  effeo 
tive  date  for  changed  condi¬ 
tions.  other  than  wages,  seem 
to  me  to  be  so  fair  that  I  am 
sure  a  settlement  on  this  issue 
could  have  been  reached  to 
everybody’s  satisfaction  with 
any  of  the  18  other  unions  at 
a  short  meeting.  The  guild 
simply  refused  to  compromise. 
Instead,  its  leadership  threatens 
its  ‘No  contract,  no  work’  ultl 
matum  unless  we  yield. 

More  Than  Fair 

“You  know,  after  you  have 
looked  down  a  gun  barrel  for 
several  years,  you  become  im¬ 
pervious  to  the  threat.  You  fi¬ 
nally  get  to  thinking  that  per¬ 
haps  &e  easiest  solution  is  to 
let  the  other  fellow  pull  the 
trigger. 

“Our  offer  for  the  1946-47  con¬ 
tract  and  the  identical  offer 
from  Inquirer  are  more  than 
fair.  ’The  guild’s  original  offer 
and  its  ‘compromise  proposals’ 
represent  changes  in  pay  scales 
and  in  working  conditions  that 
are  out  of  the  question.  I  can¬ 
not  understand  why  the  guild 
in  ‘compromise  proposals,’  which 
they  subsequently  made  to  both 
papers,  insisted  upon  a  higher 
scale  for  our  employes  than  they 
offered  to  the  Inquirer. 

“Above  all.  how  can  your 
guild  leadership  justify  a  ‘So 
contract,  no  work’  ultimatum  to 
us  when  they  continue  work 
and  negotiations  at  the  Inquirer 
beyond  the  expiration  date  of 
that  newspaper's  contract? 

“At  the  last  meeting  between 
guild  and  management  we  were 
informed  there  was  no  point  in 
carrying  on  further  negotiations. 
We  finally  proposed  to  leave  the 
entire  issue  of  a  new  contract 
in  the  hands  of  an  impartial  ar¬ 
bitrator  or  arbitration  board  to 
be  selected  by  guild  and  man¬ 
agement.  Its  decision  would  If 
final  and  binding  on  both 
parties. 

“I  want  to  be  fair.  But  I  win 
not  be  coerced.  If  this  business 
cannot  be  operated  on  a  reason¬ 
able  basis  of  give-and-take,  then 
it  Is  not  worth  operating.” 
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Walters  Issues 
Challenge  to 
College  Press 

Chicago — Challenging  the  col¬ 
legiate  press  to  accept  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  speak  out  fearlessly 
in  the  Interests  of  developing 
newspapers  that  will  be  of 
greater  service  to  the  American 
public.  Basil  L.  Walters,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  set  the  pace  for  the  22nd 
annual  Associated  Collegiate 
Press  convention  here  recently. 

In  his  opening  address  aimed 
at  more  than  400  delegates  from 
125  colleges  throughout  the 
country.  Walters  said  he  be¬ 
lieved  Uiat  the  American  news¬ 
paper  today  is  the  best  it  has 
ever  been,  but  that  the  surface 
has  been  only  scratched  in  the 
developing  of  newspapers  that 
are  of  real  service  to  the  public. 

Sees  Great  Opportunity 

“Actually,  even  the  smallest 
college  camptis,  I  believe,  pro¬ 
vides  opportunities  for  some  of 
the  most  interesting  newspaper 
stories  that  are  available  in 
America.  These  college  cam¬ 
puses  are  the  cultural  centers 
of  this  great  country,”  said 
Walters. 

After  urging  college  journal¬ 
ists  with  the  courage  of  convic¬ 
tion  to  drive  forward  despite 
all  opposition  toward  improving 
the  American  newspaper,  Wal¬ 
ters  discussed  journalism  as  a 
career.  He  pointed  out  the 
wealth  of  opportunities  for  good 
newspapers  in  America.  "Cour¬ 
age  of  convictions  and  the  burn¬ 
ing  desire  to  be  his  own  pub¬ 
lisher”  are  more  important  in 
starting  a  newspaper  than  a 
million  dollars,  concluded  the 
veteran  newsman. 

More  than  30  round  tables 
and  short  courses  designed  for 


Ploys  It  Safe 

Kings  to  n.  N.  Y.  —  The 
Kingston  Daily  Freeman  ob¬ 
served  its  7Sth  anniversary 
OcL  18  with  its  regular  edi¬ 
tion.  a  Page  1  box  explaminr. 
"The  Freeman  feels  that  in 
foregoing  the  publication  oi  a 
large  anniversary  edition  it 
can  meet  the  demands  oi  its 
advertisers  and  readers  in  the 
months  thot  lie  ahead  with  the 
amount  oi  newsprint  alloted.” 


editors  and  business  managers 
of  newspapers,  magazines  and 
yearbooks  were  conducted  by 
journalism  staff  members  from 
the  Universities  of  Northwest¬ 
ern,  Minnesota,  Illinois,  Detroit, 
Indiana  and  others. 

V.  Edward  Canale  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Advertising  Service,  New 
York,  in  an  address  on  the  place 
of  national  advertising  in  the 
college  press,  pointed  out  that 
"college  newspapers  admirably 
fill  an  important  spot  It  is  a 
medium  which  is  both  national 
and  highly  selective,  a  medium 
that  offers  a  minimum  of  waste 
circulation  and  maximum  of 
readership  for  each  individual 
advertisement” 

Stating  that  college  papers 
are  a  unique  path  to  a  unique 
market,  Canale  urged  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  collegiate  press  with 
national  advertisers  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  opportunities 
available  to  them. 

“Let  the  Voice  of  the  Press 
Speak  Out  for  Tolerance,"  was 
the  title  of  the  address  given 
by  Dr.  William  Lindsey  Young 
of  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews,  in  the  clos¬ 
ing  convocation  of  the  three- 
day  assembly. 


Circulators 
Study  School 
Plan  in  Texas 

San  Ahtonio,  Tex. — ^Progress 
of  the  Texas  Circulation  hten- 
agers  Association  move  to  in¬ 
augurate  the  teaching  of  cir¬ 
culation  procedure  in  Qie  public 
schools  was  reported  at  the  as¬ 
sociation’s  32nd  annual  conven¬ 
tion  which  closed  Oct.  27  at  the 
Gunter  Hotel. 

Jack  Childress,  Temple  Tele¬ 
gram,  was  elects  president  of 
the  association  to  succeed  Jack 

E.  Calvin,  Houston  Post,  whose 
annual  address  emphasized  the 
circulation  department’s  grow¬ 
ing  importance  as  a  newspaper 
revenue  producer  and  urged 
adequate  recognition  by  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  department’s  im¬ 
portance. 

Shlel  Dunsker,  Cincinnati 
Post,  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers 
Association,  and  others,  cited 
circulation  departments’  wel¬ 
fare  programs  which  are  con¬ 
tributing  to  future  citizenship 
building  among  newspaper  boys 
as  well  as  prodding  earning  op¬ 
portunities  for  them. 

Directors  of  the  Texas  associa¬ 
tion  will  later  select  next  year’s 
meeting  place.  Officers  elected 
besides  Mr.  Childress  include 

F.  J.  Pruitt,  Abilene  Reporter- 
News,  first  vicepresident,  and 
Walter  West.  Dallas  Times-Her- 
ald,  second  vicepresident  P.  F. 


F  i  n  c  h  e-r ,  Austin  American 
Statesman,  was  renamed  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer.  while  Sol  Katz, 
Dallas  News,  was  chosen  as  con¬ 
vention  secretary  for  1947. 

Frank  Huntress  Jr.,  general 
manager  of  the  San  Antonio  Ex¬ 
press  and  Evening  News,  wel¬ 
comed  the  circulators  as  the 
three-day  meeting  opened.  The 
Express-News  and  San  Antonio 
Light  were  hosts  at  a  buffet 
supper  party. 

A  textbook  is  being  prepared 
for  the  projected  teaching  of 
circulation  work  in  the  schools. 
M.  A.  Browning,  Austin,  state 
director  of  distributive  educa¬ 
tion,  is  assisting  in  this  project 
and  he  was  on  the  convention 
program. 

The  inauguration  of  this  co¬ 
operative  training  course  for 
circulation  personnel  and  pros¬ 
pective  personnel  is  expected  to 
help  solve  the  present  wide¬ 
spread  problem  of  obtaining 
competent  help.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  circulation  workers 
taking  tile  course  would  get 
credit  for  both  class  work  and 
their  daily  work  performed  on 
the  job. 

a 

Use  Plane  Coverage 

St.  Paui,,  Blinn. — ^To  give 
readers  fast^  and  more  com¬ 
prehensive  coverage  of  the  news 
of  the  northwest,  the  Dispatch 
and  Pioneer  Press  have  inaugur¬ 
ated  airplane  service  to  fly  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers  to  the 
spots  where  big  news  is  break¬ 
ing.  The  papers  have  purchased 
a  Vultee  pliuie. 


FOR  SALE 

Hoe  sextuple  with  extra  color  cylinder  |14S9 
2  folders — 2  formers 
Cut  off — 21^  inches 

1 — 10  horse  power  motor— direct  current 
1 — 60  horse  power  motor^-direct  current 
Direct  current  generator  set. 

Can  be  used  for  black  or  colored  comics. 

Write  or  wire  General  Manager,  Dulnth  Herald 
ft  News-Tribune,  Duluth,  Minn. 


FOU  N  D  E  D  IN  1S94 

This  newspaper,  through  its  past  perform¬ 
ance  records  and  official  result  charts, 
chronicles  a  statistical  history  of  every  horse 
running  on  the  North  American  continent. 

Daily  Radmg  Perm  suttistics  officially  assJ  amd  rtcsgmissd  iys 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  RACING  COMMISSIONERS 
INCORPORATED  CANADIAN  RACING  ASSOCIA'nONS 
THE  MEXICAN  JOCKEY  CLUB 
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Printers  Halt  Detroit 
Post-Election  Edition 


DETROIT,  Mich. — Detroit  print¬ 
ers,  patting  on  the  pressure 
for  a  new  contract,  spre^  their 
w<Hrk  stoppage  to  the  Detroit 
Timet  Nov.  7,  cutting  off  the 
early  edition.  As  a  result  of  tiiis 
stoppage,  the  Detroit  tfewe  did 
not  publish  any  editions  until 
after  noon,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  News  itself  was  not  troubled 
with  strike  activities. 

The  Times  printers  were  or¬ 
dered  back  to  work  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union 
oflScials,  it  is  understood.  They 
went  back,  but  a  walkout  of 
mailers  then  delayed  the  Times. 
They  finally  got  into  production 
in  i^-aftemoon. 

The  Thursday  stoppage  was  a 
development  of  the  action  which 
began  Tuesday  night  vdien  the 
Free  Press  printers  conducted  a 
'chapel  meeting”  triiieh  lasted 
throughout  the  night,  cutting  off 
all  the  paper’s  Wednesday  elec¬ 
tion  editions. 

The  Free  Press  printers  went 
back  to  work  Wednesday  and 
put  out  all  the  editions,  but 
thm  was  one  more  interruption 
of  an  hour  and  a  half  because 
of  the  printers’  objections  to  the 
phrasing  of  a  Page  One  story 
explainmg  why  the  paper  had 
not  been  making  its  re^ar  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  story  termed  the 
stoppage  an  “illegal  strike.” 

The  shutdowns  stemmed  from 
a  meeting  Tuesday  of  the  DNPA 
representatives  with  the  print¬ 
ers’  scale  committee.  The  print¬ 
ers  had  cut  their  original  $20 
a  week  raise  demand  down  to 
$13.86.  The  publishers  on  that 
day  were  willing  to  pay  an  in- 
eerase  of  $8.21. 

When  this  was  reported  back 
to  the  general  membership  as  a 
final  offer  and  ruled  unaccept¬ 
able,  the  printers  interpreted  the 
action  to  mean  that  negotiations 
were  off.  Their  contract  expired 
Oct  31,  and  they  took  the  atti¬ 
tude  that  they  could  not  work 
without  a  contract 

The  "diapel  meeting”  was 
called  shortly  after  6  p.m.  Tues¬ 
day.  Ted  Saunders,  chairman  of 
the  Free  Press  chapel,  Detroit 
Typographical  Union  No.  18 
(AFXi),  declared  the  stoppage 
was  not  a  strike,  but  a  meeting 
to  discuss  the  progress  of  con¬ 
tract  negotiations. 

Henry  C.  Weidler,  business 
manager  of  the  Free  Press, 
branded  the  stoppage  an  illegal 
strike  because  the  Free  Press 
printers  ignored  telegraphed  or¬ 
ders  from  the  officers  of  the  ITU 
to  return  to  work. 

The  rru  telegraphed  message 
was  not  accepted  by  officers  of 
the  Free  Press  chapel  until  early 
Wednesday  —  too  late  to  go 
ahead  with  the  printing  of  the 
election  editions. 

The  paper  thus  missed  the  big 
news  st<^  of  the  Republican 
landslide.  It  lost  a  run  of  ap¬ 
proximately  500,000  as  a  result. 

Also  spoiled  was  the  Free 
Press  record  for  not  having 
missed  a  day  of  publication  in 
115  years. 

The  stoppage  gave  the  radio  a 


clean  scoop  on  the  reporting  of 
the  election  trend  until  the 
News  and  Times  went  to  press 
with  extras  early  Wednesday. 

As  Editor  &  Purusher  went 
to  press,  the  Detroit  publishers 
were  continuing  talks  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  get  the  wage  matters 
settled. 

Georgia  Strike  Settled 

Columbus,  Ga.— Printers  on 
the  Columbus  Ledger  and  En¬ 
quirer  returned  to  work  Nov.  3, 
after  striking  for  increased 
wages  on  Oct.  31.  They  returned 
to  their  jobs  after  accepting  a 
32  cents  an  hour  increase,  bring¬ 
ing  the  day  scale  up  to  $1.67 
and  $1.75  on  the  night  side. 

The  printers  had  previously 
sought  a  $2  an  hour  rate  and 
struck  after  the  publisher  had 
offered  them  $1.65.  The  union 
struck  in  defiance  of  rnJ  Presi¬ 
dent  Randolph’s  order  to  remain 
on  the  job.  The  piqiers  pub¬ 
lished  engraved  editions  at  the 
outset  but  later  the  pressmen 
refused  to  go  through  the  picket 
line. 

Stem  Papers  Struck; 
Continue  Publication 

continued  from  page  7 

minute  change  in  strategy. 

The  original  demands  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Record  in  Septem¬ 
ber  were:  $130  a  week  for  desk 
assistants,  $115  for  rewrite  and 
copy  readers,  $100  lor  reporters 
and  photographers,  $80  for  li¬ 
brary  assistant,  $40  for  copy 
boys,  $115  for  display  salesmen, 
$100  for  classified  telephone  so¬ 
licitors,  $55  for  telephone  oper¬ 
ators  and  stenographers,  and  $65 
for  secretaries. 

The  Record  offered  a  12% 
boost  all  along  the  line:  $88  for 
desk  assistant,  $88  for  rewrite 
and  copy  readers,  $78  for  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers,  $61 
for  library  assistants,  $33  for 
copy  boys,  $78  for  display  sales¬ 
men,  $43  for  classified  telephone 
solicitors,  $42.50  for  telephone 
operators  and  stenographers  and 
$M  for  secretaries. 

A  guild  counter-proposal  re¬ 
cently  pared  down  demands  a 
few  dollars  in  each  category. 
Also,  the  guild  negotiators  re¬ 
cently  suggested  they  would 
agree  to  reduce  severance  pay 
demands,  on  resignation  and  re¬ 
tirement;  drop  the  fourth  week 
of  vacation  ^th  pay,  and  the 
fouth  holiday. 

In  all  editions  of  Nov.  7  and  8, 
the  Record  published  the  letter 
which  Mr.  Stern  sent  to  guild 
members  a  week  ago,  outlining 
the  management’s  porition  and 
accusing  the  guild  of  holding  a 
“cocked  gun”  in  negotiations. 
(Text  of  the  letter  is  on  Page  7.) 

Guild  units  of  the  Record  and 
Courier-Post,  meeting  in  a  four- 
hour  joint  session  Wednesday 
night,  voted  to  go  on  strike 
Thursday  at  noon,  adopting  a 
resolution  which  said,  “Pro¬ 


vided  that  the  strike  committee 
shall  have  power  to  postpone  the 
actual  walkout  if  there  are  any 
pnmosals  from  management 
which  in  the  committee’s  judg¬ 
ment  give  real  hope  for  a  peace¬ 
ful  and  adequate  settlement.” 

Vote  on  the  Record  was  235 
for  and  119  against  strike.  On 
the  Courier-Post  it  was  63  to  48. 
A  motion  to  make  the  latter  vote 
unanimous  prevailed  without 
dissent,  but  there  was  opposi¬ 
tion  to  a  similar  motion  In  the 
Record  unit. 

News-gathering  and  prepara¬ 
tion  stopped  completely  from  6 
to  10  pjn.  while  the  meeting 
took  place.  At  its  conclusion, 
guild  leaders  authorized  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement: 

“Both  units  had  originally 
scheduled  a  strike  for  Oct.  31, 
but  at  the  last  minute  extended 
the  deadline  for  one  week  on 
the  Intervention  of  Michael  S. 
Harris,  president  of  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Union  Council  of  Philadel- 

ehia  and  also  director  of  District 
o.  7,  United  Steelworkers  of 
America,  CIO.  The  additional 
week  of  negotiations  accom¬ 
plished  nothing. 

Steelworkers  to  Help 
“The  strike  is  for  improved 
working  conditions  and  realistic 
wage  increases  to  bring  newspa¬ 
per  salaries  up  to  a  level  that 
reflects  both  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  and  the  skill  and 
abilities  required  in  newspaper 
work. 

“Joseph  Collis,  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  a  vicepresident  of  the 
American  Newroaper  Guild, 
has  been  assigned  to  direct  the 
strike.  He  recently  returned 
from  a  similar  assignment  in  Los 
Angeles,  where  the  guild  is  on 
strike  for  the  same  objectives. 

“After  the  vote,  Mr.  Harris 
pledged  support  of  the  CIO  in 
PhiUdelphia.  He  said,  ‘We  will 
assign  men  from  the  steelwork¬ 
ers’  union  to  assist  in  organizing 
this  strike.  We  will  assist,  mor¬ 
ally,  financially  and  in  any 
other  way  that  may  prove  nec¬ 
essary.  We  wish  you  every  suc¬ 
cess.  Work  together,  stick  to¬ 
gether  until  this  strike  is  suc¬ 
cessfully  concluded.’ 

“Other  important  CIO  leaders 
attended  the  meeting.” 

577  Affected 

Members  were  instructed  to 
report  at  a  new  strike  headquar¬ 
ters  at  1422  Race  Street  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia  instead  of  planned 
headquarters  at  Broad  and  Vine 
Streets,  the  latter  having  to  be 
abandoned  because  the  prem¬ 
ises  house  a  taproom  that  closes 
at  2  a.m.  Camden  strike  head¬ 
quarters  were  set  up  in  the  Can¬ 
nery  Workers’  Building  at 
Fourth  and  Arch  Streets.  Mem¬ 
bers  were  told  both  newspaper 
plants  would  be  picketed. 

Late  figures  quoted  by  guild 
officers  said  the  strike  would  in¬ 
volve  417  Record  employes  and 
160  Courier-Post  employes,  di¬ 
vided  among  editorial,  advertis¬ 
ing,  library,  photographic,  ad¬ 
vertising  detail,  telephone  solici¬ 
tors,  telephone  operators,  art, 
accounting,  bookkeeping  imd 
other  departments. 

Immediately  upon  receipt  of 
the  news  of  the  strike  vote, 
Publishers  J.  David  Stem  and 


David  Stern,  3d,  went  into  con¬ 
ference  with  their  staffs,  prepar¬ 
ing  a  news  story  for  publication 
in  ’Thursday  papers. 

Management  Offers 

Both  the  Stern  management 
and  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
claim  to  have  made  their  maxi¬ 
mum  and  final  offers.  ’These 
scales  are  identical:  a  12%  gen¬ 
eral  increase,  with  5%  addi¬ 
tional  for  night  differential. 
This  would  amount  to  a  gradu¬ 
ated  scale,  starting  at  $5  more 
weekly  for  those  earning  $40, 
and  upward  in  proportionate 
amounts  to  a  top  of  $10  increase 
for  those  making  $75  or  more. 

To  support  a  strike  movement, 
local  guild  officials  some  weeks 
ago  engineered  assessment  leg¬ 
islation  making  mandatory  the 
payment  of  full  day’s  pay 
each  week  from  guildsmen  not 
involved  in  the  strike  to  support 
those  on  strike. 

The  tabloid  Daily  News  never 
has  had  a  guild  imit;  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin  unit  has  been  in¬ 
active  for  more  than  six  months, 
with  only  about  40  out  of  more 
than  500  potential  members  ac¬ 
tually  carrying  membership-in¬ 
good-standing  cards  and  paying 
dues.  Thus  strike  assessments 
would  have  to  come  from  small 
newspapers  in  Chester,  Norris¬ 
town,  Phoenixville  and  possibly 
Atlantic  City. 

Employes  of  both  the  Bulle¬ 
tin  and  the  News  have  recently 
been  granted  wage  increases  by 
voluntary  action  on  the  part  of 
the  two  managements.  These  in¬ 
creases  are  the  equivalent  of  the 
$5-to-$10  graduated  scale. 

■ 

Churchill  on  Tour 
Of  Coast  Ad  Clubs 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — Ad¬ 
vertising’s  use  to  combat  bur¬ 
eaucratic  saboteurs  of  the 
American  system  was  urged  by 
Vernon  R.  Churchill,  president. 
Advertising  Association  at  the 
West,  in  a  message  to  the  Santa 
Barbara  Advertising  and  Mer¬ 
chandising  Club  here.  Mr. 
Churchill,  assistant  to  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  Portland  ( Ore. )  Jour¬ 
nal,  is  on  tour  visiting  fiAW 
organizations. 
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Wcddo  AmolcL 
Milwaukee  ME, 
Dies  Suddenly 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — Waldo  Rob¬ 
ert  Arnold,  SO,  managing  editor 
of  %e  Milwaukee  Journal  and 
chairman  of  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Association, 
collapsed  and  died  of  a  heart 
attack  Nov.  7. 

The  night  of  Nov.  6  he  was 
one  of  the  126  members  of  tte 
Journal  staff  who  had  received 
diamond  pins  as  members  of  a 
new  25-year  service  dub. 

Arnold  was  born  in  Kiel,  Wis., 
Miw  8,  18S6,  and  attend^  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  before 
Joining  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
in  June,  1917,  as  a  copy  reader. 

Three  months  later,  he  be¬ 
came  state  editor  and  soon  was 
made  war  editor.  He  entered 
the  Army  in  June,  1918,  and 
served  10  months  overseas  in  an 
infantry  intdligence  unit.  For 
four  months  after  the  Armistice 
he  was  journalism  instructor  of 
the  AEF  University  in  France. 

Arnold  returned  to  the  Jour¬ 
nal  in  July,  1919,  on  the  tele¬ 
graph  desk,  soon  became  tele¬ 
graph  editor  and  then  news 
editor.  In  1936  he  became  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  and  in 
1938  was  appointed  managing 
editor. 

One  of  the  nation’s  outstand¬ 
ing  newspapermen,  Arnold  last 
January  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  AP  association  and  had 
been  in  charge  of  planning  the 
Los  Angeles  convoition  sched¬ 
uled  Nov.  23.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors. 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Milwaukee 
Press  Club,  Milwaukee  Acetic 
Club  and  the  Masonic  order. 
His  wife,  one  daughter  and 
three  sisters  survive. 

a 

W.  A.  Cordingley  Dies; 
Circulation  Chief 

W.  A.  Cordingley,  67,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Det  Moines 
(la.)  Register  and  Tribune  since 
1906,  died  recently  after  a  heart 
attack  at  his  home  in  Des 
Moines. 

Mr.  Cordingley,  a  director  of 
the  Register  and  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany  and  also  the  assistant  sec¬ 
retary.  built  up  one  of  the  the 
largest  newspaper  circulations 
anywhere. 

When  he  went  to  the  old 
Register  and  Leader  Sunday  and 
daily  circulations  averaged 
about  15,000  copies.  In  the  en¬ 
suing  years,  the  circulation  has 
been  increased  to  364.620  daily 
and  475,878  Sunday. 


Finnish  Newsprint 

The  SrsI  postwar  shipment 
el  Finnish  newsprint  to  arrive 
in  New  Torfc  was  unloaded 
thte  week  and  delivered  to  a 
local  newspaper.  The  Mod- 
den.  Reeve  Angel  S  Ce>  on- 
ciusive  representative  in  dM 
U.  S.  oi  the  Finnish  Paper  Mills 
Asseeiolien,  said  1.206  tons  el 
paper  arrived. 


i^bituarp 


JOHN  P.  DONLON,  63,  former 

publisher,  Saratoga  (N.  Y.) 
Sun,  manning  editor.  New  York 
Evening  Telegram,  city  editor. 
New  York  Herald,  and  head  of 
the  Donlon  Advertising  Agency, 
died  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  2 
after  a  long  illness. 

Leslie  S.  Whitcomb,  80,  for¬ 
mer  co-publisher  of  the  Albert 
Lea  (Minn.)  Tribune,  died  in  a 
hospital  Oct.  23  after  a  heart 
Illness  complication. 

Paul  VDrcENT  Miller,  48,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  London  (O.)  Madison 
Press  and  formerly  in  the  classi- 
Oed  advertising  department, 
Columbus  Dispatch,  dM  Oct.  28 
in  a  Columbus  hospital. 

John  S.  Brehm,  71,  vlcepresi- 
dent,  director  of  circulations  of 
the  Crowell-Collier  Publishing 
Company  and  formerly  a  cir¬ 
culation  director  of  die  Chicago 
Record  and  Daily  News,  died 
Nov.  2  at  his  home  in  New  York 
City. 

Arthur  E.  DAvm,  67,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Norwalk  (O.)  Reflector 
Herald,  died  Oct.  26  of  a  heart 
attack  in  his  automobile. 

Franklin  H.  McMahon,  55, 
executive  of  the  Hearst  Adver¬ 
tising  Service  at  Los  Angeles, 
died  suddenly  at  Moline.  Tex., 
Oct.  31  of  a  heart  ailment. 

Weslet  O.  Sessions,  50,  for¬ 
mer  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
Tribune  -  Telegram,  died  in  a 
Santa  Monica  hospital  after  an 
illness  of  several  months. 

Walter  Hunt  Turner,  82,  for¬ 
mer  editorial  writer  for  the  New 
York  Evening  World,  died  in 
Mountain  Lakes,  N.  J.,  at  the 
home  of  his  daughter. 

James  J.  Harvey,  57,  a  Brook¬ 
lyn  crime  reporter  for  30  years, 
died  Nov.  5  in  Good  Samaritan 
Hospital.  He  had  suffered  a 
heart  attack  while  working  on 
what  was  to  have  been  his  last 
story  before  his  retirement  from 
the  Standard  News  Association. 

Harry  Kbousb,  67.  assistant  to 
the  racing  news  editor,  Cindn- 
noti  Times-Star,  died  recently  in 
Jewish  Hospital,  Cincinnati. 

■ 

J.  F.  Pezdirtz  Dies; 

R  &  T  Superintendent 

Des  Moines,  la.  —  Joseph  F. 
Pezdirtz,  54,  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Regis¬ 
ter  ond  Tribune,  died  Oct.  31. 
He  had  suffered  from  coronary 
thrombosis  the  last  nine  years. 

He  began  work  at  14  as  fly- 
boy  in  the  pressroom  of  the  old 
Omaha  (Neb.)  Bee.  After  work¬ 
ing  in  Sioux  City,  Kansas  City. 
Cleveland,  Detroit  and  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  in  1922  he  was  hired 
as  superintendent  of  the  RAT 
pressroom  wfien  he  was  30 
years  old. 

V 

In  New  Union  Job 

William  H.  McHugh,  long-time 
vicepresident  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Printliw  Pressmen  and 
Assistants’  Union  of  North 
America,  has  been  selected  to 
serve  as  secretary-treasurer  suc¬ 
ceeding  Joseph  C.  Orr,  who  died 
recently. 
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New  Daily  Prospers 
In  Washington  Suburb 

Silver  Spring,  Md.  —  Despite 
manpower  problems,  Richard  C. 
Musser,  publisher,  reports  "prog¬ 
ress"  after  the  first  monm  of 
publishing  the  Silver  Spring  In¬ 
dependent  Standard  as  a  dally 
in  this  Washington  suburb. 

"We  are  held  to  six  pages 
most  of  the  time  when  we  could 
easily  produce  eight  and  more,” 
said  Mr.  Musser.  "But  despite 
paying  considerably  above  scale 
we  are  unable  to  get  enoui^ 
men  to  get  out  what  news  we 
could  (and  ought)  to  gather, 
and  set  what  advertising  we 
could  sell.” 

Nearly  |30,000  has  been  in¬ 
vested  in  a  printing  plant  A 
new  Goss  Cox-O  l^pe  press 
capable  of  printing  16  pages  at 
one  time  is  on  order. 

Just  seven  years  ago  this 
month  the  Standard  started  as 
an  eight-page  free  disMbution 
tabloid  published  weekly.  It 
went  to  standard  format  in  July, 
1941,  and  the  Montgomery  Inde¬ 
pendent  was  acquired  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1942.  Free  distribution  was 
eliminated  during  ’42. 

The  Standard,  a  tri-weekly 
last  Sept  1,  and  the  weekly 
Independent  were  combined  as 
a  daily  Oct.  1. 


Classified  Ads 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(ChIi  wMi  Ortiir} 

I  ilwa  t.l9  per  Rm 
4  timer — .40  per  Roe  per  leterMee 
HEIF  WANTB>  AMI 
AU  OTHER  CtASSlFtCATIONS 
I  time— lino  per  Ree 
2  tierer — .10  per  liee  per  letirffre 
4  tlme^— .80  per  Rne  per  hweitlee 
3  Reef  mhlmam 

OseoS  rgireitwslilp  tva  8  MNe 
eteta,  eoe  Oae. 

FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY 
NOON 

We  fenrerd  eR  mell  received  is  e» 
ewer  to  boa  nvmberr.  MeB  to  be 
ceHed  for  at  tbit  elRee  wilt  be  bald 
30  deyr  ealy. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BUND  ADS, 
please  eddretr  tbem  at  feBewt:  Bee 
Number.  EDITOR  «  PUBLISHER.  I47B 
Breadwey,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
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CAFABLE  HANDLING,  bnyins.  leU- 
ing,  mergert  dailiet  or  weeltliei,  aar- 
where  in  U.  8.  No  Itaiet  or  trader. 
Lea  Feighner  Agency,  Box  53.  Mt. 
Pleeitant.  Michigan. _ 


W.  H.  (tIoTer  Co..  'Ventora.  Oalif. 
HAT  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Etttbiiehed  1314.  Newtptpeit  bought 

and  told  wtthont  publicity. _ 

tHbTbe  *‘Oeldcn  Role”  ia  onr  yard¬ 
stick.  Arthur  W.  Stypea.  S35  Market 
St..  San  Franciaco,  5.  O^it. 

_ HMicstwi  For  5aU _ 

EXOSPTlONAId  Old  Vvwnimtiw 
propertT  fov  twice 

iMt  vMr'a  net.  Oood  eqaipaemt. 
SpUadid  mnrkct.  OoUcce  town.  Idenl 
year  rcud  cUbsU.  OntsUndiiMt  in- 
▼MtBaiktp’”>]ron  wnn'i  Had  better. 
Orou  ebont  $80.000i  **Own«y'*,  Box 

5Q05.  Editor  A  Pnblfaber. _ 

FOR  8AIiE  Ofowlni  CiHfonic  DnHy 
in  (Sea  Jonqmin  Tattey)  efty  11,000 
cad  xleb  nfriemltwral  area.  0roairiv 
crovad  $00,000  year.  Mil  dna  la  111 
bealtb.  $50,000  CMb  or  $$0.00$  dawn. 
$$$.000  aa  tlaa.  Addrete  Baz  5$$0. 
Editor  A  Pnblieher. 


_ PekEialiaea  Far  IJe _ 

FOR  8ALi£:  One  oi  TenneMee’e  best 
county  Met  newspepere  end  Job 
plants.  Only  paper  in  county  of 
18.000:  excellent  equipment.  LcKat^ 
in  good  indaatrial  town  of  8,500  amr* 
rounded  by  proareMive  farmias  ead 
•took  rmiaittf.  Plant  will  sroaa  orar 
$85,000.00  tnia  year.  1045  net  prodt 
orer  $8,000.  Oousiatent  money  maker. 
Wonderful  propoaition  fPr  S  ar  8 
9.  I.*a  or  experieneed  newepapar  amn 
with  help  in  family.  Priced  at  $40,« 
000.  Down  payment  not  leaa  thu 
$15,000.  Bmoj  terma,  balanoa  aat  of 
semi-annnal  profits.  Write  Box  5000, 
Editor  A  PnMiaber. 

FOR  SALE — Seuthom  maffarino,  ox* 
elaaire  field,  eaderaed  by  state  orpan* 
iaatiooa.  etaaa  eirenlatloa.  pronrinc 
industry.  EsceDent  for  proap  pnl^ 
liaher.  Otker  intoresta  forea  aala. 
Write  Boz  5$0$.  Editor  A  Pabliaher. 
tHkNEWSPAPBR— Class  A.  unop¬ 
posed  weekly,  in  ridi  Celiforaia  Cen¬ 
tral  Valley  town  of  5800;  potential 
daily;  20  yrt.  same  owner;  pood 
eqnipment;  $85,000  yolama;  pood  net; 
Price  $55.0OO.  hielndinp  two  Story 
brick  bnOdlnp — with  taesmo;  some 
terms.  ^  W.  Stypes.  585  Harket 
Street.  8an  Prancisco  5.  Oalif. 
tHkUnoppoaad  Weatera  Dally:  prow 
inp  County  Seat;  aatisfaotary  eolamo 
and  net:  Prieed  for  quick  sale  at 
$76,000;  half  eaah  d^rod.  A.  W. 
Stypea,  525  Market,  Sam  Fraaaiaeo, 
5.  California. 


A  OOOD  naoppooad  weekly  wanted 

hi  California.  Neyada.  Arisons.  How 
Mexico  or  sonthwest  TexM.  Prefer 
town  of  4.000  to  7.000  pepalatiom. 
Top  price  $85,000.  Full  infacautloa 
and  sample  paper  expected  in  firat 
reply.  Address  Box  5$15.  Editor  A 
PnbHaber. 

DOWN  PAYMENT  to  $50,000  far 
daily  in  Mid-Weat  ar  aonthsm  state. 
Box  5022.  Editor  A  PnbHahor. 
WANTED — ^To  bay.  Newspaper,  dafly 
or  weekly  within  radhm  of  80  ailM 
from  Philadelphia.  Repilea  eonfidential. 
A.  SAMUEL  BUCHMAH.  ATTT. 
Imnd  Title  Bldp.,  PhUa..  Pa. 
WISH  to  hay  weakly  paper,  prefer¬ 
ably  ia  New  Eapiaad  or  middle  wait. 
Own  plant  aeaaeaary.  Oroea  80  to  40 
thoaeand.  Ceafidaatla].  Bios  8000.  BM- 
tor  A  Pnblisker. 

WE  W*ANT  to  buy  email  wall  aatab- 
lished  daily  eloao  by.  Abaolntaly  eoa- 
Ademtial.  L.  H.  Ro^banm  A  8am. 
558  Fifth  Are..  Now  York  17. 


Ilawtpnpir  Ptpm  Bmhwit 

MA0HIKI8TB — DiamantUnp.  morinp 
aaaembKnp  entire  newspaper  plants 
repairs,  maintenance,  eerriee  nnUon 
wide. 

Lorens  Printers  MachlnisU  Oo. 

85  Rose  Street.  New  York  7.  N.  T. 


Mocbaascnl— For  Sda 


FOR  SALE:  One  pair  MscBeth  Are 
Lamps  type  5a5  Lonp  Arm.  With  rhoo- 
stSE  coil.  In  excellent  condition.  $150. 
f.  o.  b.  Twin  Falls.  Tlmet-Newt, 
Idaho. 


IMMEDIATELY 

AVILABLE 

DUPLEX  UNITUBULARS 


One  (1)  pair  twinned  15-pap* 
DUPLn  UNITUBULAR8.  Oae 
equipped  with  4  DOUBLES  BE- 
VBRSIBLE  COLOR  CYLINDERS 
to  prince  Snndw  sapplements 
or  comiea  H  and  %  papa  folders. 
The  aeeond.  one  DOUBLE  RE¬ 
VERSIBLE  COLOR  OYUNDER 
and  H  pape  folder. 


Full  automatic  S-phaae  50-oyela 
A.  0.  slactrieal  et^pmoats,  earn- 
trollors  arrmaped  to  rua  preaaea 
topethor  or  teparately. 

Preaaea  are  latest  type,  approzl- 
matefy  8  years  eld. 


A.  W.  ROBERTSON 

488  Pntl  asnm.  Mm*  Tmfe  7.  M.  T. 

Worth  3-13T8-T 


I 


I 


n 


DUPLEX  Pl«t«  ShAver  with  motor. 
AIm  Hoo  flftt  ikoTor.  Moremrr.  PoU* 
tows,  Ponno. 


AYAILABLE  UUCXDIATELT 

•  PAGE  DUPLEX  PLATBED 
Aaflo  Bor  llodol — D.  0.  oqnipmeat 
t4  PAGE  HOE  RIGHT  ARGLE 
Oompteto  8toroo--nM‘U.  e«t-off— AO 
n  PAGE  HOE  QUAD 
Oomploto  Btoroo— SlM-lm.  e«t-otf — AO 
AVAILABLE  BHORTLT 
M  PAGE  SOOTT 

Siafflo  WMtb— 4  Doek— ^lor  proM 
MM-U.  «at-off--Bloro»— DO 
40  PAGE  HOE 

Oomploto  Btoroo— nMJa.  — ^DO 

0088  8EXTUPLE 

S  4o«ka,  Stl^'la.  cat-off— AQ  o««lp. 
0088  8EXTUPLE 

8  UaiU.  MM-Ib  eot-off.  AO  Ofmtp. 
BEN  BHULMAH 

MS  E.  lUla  81.  RoekoMor  4  V.  T. 


ETA-HI  8TBRE0TTPE  mtpmoal 
(two).  Write  Oovtor-PMt.  OamJoii 
Now  Joroop. 


0.000  LB.  8TBRE0  HETAL  FUR¬ 
NACE.  IroB  Form  Toblei.  Heory  Dnty 
Dry  Hat  Roller,  John  Oriffitha  Oo. 
Ine.  17  Eaat  OOnd  St.  New  York 
City  17. 


tion,  Littotypea  and  Xntertypea, 

For  prompt  action  aond  partleolara  to: 

NORTHERN  MACHINE 
WORKS 


WEEKLY  rEATUREB 
For  Proofa  Write 
HOLLYWOOD  NAT*L  SYNDICATE 
P.  O.  Box  S45S.  HoUywood  88.  Calif. 


THE  PINE  RIDGE  EDITOR  PoatBra. 
Extraordinary  repaat-raadar  ralaa. 
Top  flixkt  nality.  Hoaa^.  likabla. 
bnmoroma  Short-Skort  Paratrapka. 
Write  for  aamplaa  and  terma.  Darld 
8.  PattaraoB.  Naw  Brlikton.  Pa. 


SPIRITUAL  MEDITATIONS  a  abort 
eolnma  of  rital  tmtba  baantlfnlly  and 
Inaplrinxly  praaantad. 

OMAR  H.  JOHNSTON 
S7S0  Gladatone  Drlre 
Dallaa,  Texaa. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  Saleaman. 
Yonnf  man  with  nawapaper  back- 
fronnd  or  recent  Joomaliam  xradnate 
wanted  on  ABC  Daily  in  midweat  city 
of  15,000.  Will  work  in  department 
with  four  other  diaplay  men  and  carry 
fnll  ahare  of  280  timea-a-week  yearly 
contracta.  Wa  write  all  copy  other 
than  ehaina.  Plenty  of  xood  hard  aell- 
inx  here.  Encloae  photo.  Write  Box 
6892.  Editor  A  Pabliaher. 


YOUNG  LOCAL  diaplay  adTertialng 
aaleaman  who  can  make  layonta  and 
aell.  by  dally  nawapaper  of  nearly 
15,008  circnlatioB  In  Pacific  North- 
weat'a  moat  rapid  growing  commanlty. 
Temperate  climate.  80  aallaa  from 
moontaina  and  ocean.  State  atarting 
aalary  axpacted,  exparienca.  gira  rax- 
aranoaa  and  aand  late  photo.  Box 
5881.  Editor  and  Pnbliabar. 


BOY  PROMOTION 
Oallfomla  matropolitan  daily  la  laok- 
Ing  (or  man  to  taka  orar  all  carrier 
boy  promotion  and  pradnctloB.  Goal 
ia  greater  production  par  carrier. 
Management  ia  alert  and  willing  to 
try  naw  idaaa.  The  man  wa  want 
akonld  hare  an  nncaaalng  Sow  af 
workaMa  idaaa  that  will  krtag  Ib 
more  boy-aallcltad  aarraa. 

Glra  complete  Information  to  drat 
latter  which  will  be  kept  conddaatlal. 
Liat  axpaiianea.  paraonal  detalla. 
atarting  aalary  axpacted.  and  aacloaa 
aamplea  If  yon  wlah.  Ontataadlag  fn- 
tnra  for  the  nutn  who  can  **aaj  It 
with  laJara**. 

Box  6852.  Editor  A  Pnbtlakar. 


EXPERIENCED  deak  man.  ax- 
pariancad  rewrite  man.  will  find 
nnoanal  opportuity  on  anccaaafnl 
prograaaira  Ohio  daily.  Mnat  be 
nndar  85.  hare  balanced  lodgment 
and  record  of  performance.  Pre¬ 
fer  amn  with  email  city  axperl- 
anca.  Box  6844,  E^tor  A  Pnl^ 


6.000  CIRCULATION  daily  in  heart 
of  Cnmbarland  Moontaina.  mild  cli¬ 
mate,  intaraating  field,  haa  permanent 

Soidtion  open  for  general  reporter. 

Ira  fnll  dataila.  experience,  refer- 
ancaa,  and  recant  photo,  aalary  want- 
ad.  0.  B.  Amndal.  Editor-Manager 
Dally  Nawa.  Middlaaboro.  Kentncky. 


GOSS  18  AND  Gone  24  page  preaa. 
A  0  drira.  eaating  aanlpment.  4  D  C 
generator  aeta  76.  100  and  160  HP. 
Write  Bor  908.  Rolae.  Idaho. 


WANTED 

preaa.  alngle  width  (two  pagea 
wide).  18M  Inch  printing  diameter 
2^*1  inch  eot-off  or  deck  for  aame. 
Gire  foil  detalla  and  pricea.  Box  1042. 
Editor  A  ^bliaber. 


WANTED  FOR  EXPORT 
Nawapaper  and  Magaalne  Preaaoa  for 
tmmodUte  or  fntnre  remoral. 

BEN  8HULMAN 

882  E.  Main  8t.  Boeheater  4.  N.  T. 


ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT 
WANTED 

1  motor  driren  dram  or  rotary  awitch 
for  no  leaa  than  76  h.  p. — 220  rolt 
t  phaae-  -OO  cyclea 

12  magnetic  contactora— 2  pat... 20 
amp.  Contaeta  200  rolta— 1  pkaac 
80  cyclea  colla 

•  rereraing  magnetic  contactore — 20 
amp.  Oontaetore  220  rolte— 1  phaae 
—80  eyelet  colle 

2—12  elrait  power  paael — 80  amp. 
2  pola  braachea  fnaed 

Ooadnit  and  flttlm.  all  aliaa  If* 
te  SX* 

Bn  8000.  Editor  A  PnhlUbar 


Oatatandlng  metropolitaa  New  Jeraey 
dMIy.  reorganlalng  claaalfled  depart- 
meat,  offera  aplendld  opportnnity  to 
peraoa  who  It  experienced  in  all 
phaeea  of  elaaaified  phone  room  and 
ataff  management. 

Yon  may  now  be  employed  ae  phone 
room  anperrlaor  or  perhepa  yon  hare 
a  Bound  claaalfled  background  and 
feel  that  you  are  ready  to  handle  thla 
Job.  Fertile  territory  to  be  dereloped. 
Good  aalary.  pleaaant  liring  and  work¬ 
ing  eonditiona.  Write  Box  6912.  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pnbllaher. 


ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR.  Perma¬ 
nent  poaitlon  open  immediately  for 
expeHenced  diaplay  layout  and  eopy 
writer  who  can  eell  eampaigna  and 
*  aerrice  aeeounta.  Girc  complete  In¬ 
formation  and  minimum  calary  expeet- 
ed.  No  interrIewB  nnleaB  arranged  for. 
A1  Look,  adrertlaing  manager.  Daily 
Sentinel.  Grand  Junetion.  Colorado. 


ADVERTISING  Saleaman  wanted ; 
mnat  alao  be  good  at  eopy  and  lay¬ 
out,  and  thoronghly  dependable;  aingie 
man  wanted  account  honaing  ahortage: 
Florida  Sontbeaat  coaat:  good  aalary 
and  permanent  poaltion  for  good  man. 
Giro  full  detalla  of  paat  employment 
and  aend  aamplea  of  eopy  and  layonta. 
alao  anapahot.  If  arailablc,  and  other 
eaaentlal  Information:  repllea  confi¬ 
dential.  Sna-Tattler,  Bollywood,  Flor¬ 
ida^ _ 

EXPERIENCED  YOUNG  adrertlaing 
aaleaman  wanted  for  New  Jertey  daily 
In  metropoUtan  area.  Will  hare  fall 
eharae  of  a  wide  growing  eompetitire 
territory.  Splendid  opportunity. 
Steady  poaltion.  Salary  adrancement 
eommenanrate  with  efforts.  Box  5887, 
Editor  A  Pnbllaher. 


SMth  afteraooa  dally  for  yoaag  ag* 
groaeire  oxporieneod  dleptay  adrer- 
tiatog  aalaamaa.  Write  axperfepaa  and 
getotcaaai.  Dtikaa  Siddab  Dtikaa,  Ala- 


paper  haa  opening  for  home  delirery 
anperrlaor.  Moat  be  fnlly  onaliGed  to 
handle  eenier  aaleemea  aad  dlatriet 
managera.  Oire  full  detalla.  paat  am- 
ployment,  aecompHahmenta  and  prea- 
ent  aalary-  Write  Box  6920.  Editor  A 
I^bliaher. 


COMIC  MAGAZINE 
EDITOR 

We  need  a  man  axperleaoed 
at  editor  of  comic  magaainc  for 
new  edncatlonal  type  perlt^lcal 
to  comic  tcchnione.  Mnat  be  Cath¬ 
olic  becauic  new  magaalac  will 
be  marketed  In  parochial  achoola. 
Reply  Box  6870.  Editor  A  Pal^ 
U^cr. 


WANTED 

Aaalatant  Editor-Writer  for  apeeialiacd 
magaainea.  Waahington,  D.  0.  Salary 
dependent  on  qaallficatlona;  range 
840-880.  Excellent  opportunity.  State 
age.  experience,  qnalifleationa.  refer- 
eneea.  interriew  neeeaaary.  Box  5908, 
Editor  A  ^bliaher. 


WOMAN  TO  HANDLE  aoelety.  gen¬ 
eral  newa.  edit  state  eopy.  on  high 
quality  daily  in  friendly  college  town 
of  7,000.  Full  personal  data,  photo, 
firat  letter.  Daily  Newa,  Hillsdale. 
Michigan. 


MACHINIST  WANTBD 
Daily,  modem  pleni  ITU.  operate 
Monotype  meteHel  caater.  Rare  epen- 
Inga  for  eperatore  In  aame  akep. 
Honetog  net  Impeeelblc.  WHte  R. 
Peterson.  nmea-L^ar,  Martina  Pe^ 


WANTED:  Experienced  direct  mall 
eircniatlon  promotion  expert  for  pro¬ 
jected  new  Southern  magaalne.  gen¬ 
eral  circulation.  Preferably  under  40 
yeare  old.  Offer  key  If  not  top  posi¬ 
tion.  Went  Ideally  man  working  to 
near  top  but  anbordlnate  position  do- 
alrons  adrancement.  State  record,  ed¬ 
ucation.  qualifications,  eontactable 
references,  present  and  asking  salary- 
Responses  treated  to  strleteat  oon- 
fidenee.  WVitc:  Box  6840.  Editor  A 
^bllsher. 

Help  WaMad  EJitofial 

(XINNEOnOUT  WEEKLY- A.B.O. 
weekly  in  high  class  community 
wants  intelligent,  aggressire.  ex¬ 
perienced  editor  to  take  orer  com¬ 
plete  direction  of  news  dept.  Mnat 
be  top-notch  reporter,  editorial  writer, 
willing  to  work  hard.  Giro  complete 
background  and  specify  atarting  aal* 
ary.  Anawer  only  by  letter,  no  phone. 
B.  M.  Brennan.  News.  Fairfield,  Conn. 
GIRL  REPORTER,  all  around,  able  to 
handle  society,  rewrite,  features  etc. 
Englewood  Jonrnel,  Englewood.  New 
Jersey. 


Sitoatioaa  Waated  Admiaiatratira 

PRODUemON  MANAGER  of  all 
mechanical  and  pnbifahing  affairs; 
seasoned  all  pbasee.  Employed.  Box 
6891.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  of  emaR 
dally,  27,  married  reteraa.  graduate 
Unir.  of  Mtasonri  Journalism  School, 
dealrea  tales  position  In  adrertlaing 
field  with  opportunity  for  adrance¬ 
ment.  Dependable  producer.  Layout 
and  copy  ability.  Beat  xwcommenda- 
ttons.  A.  B.  Young,  Jr.,  818  Leyda, 
West  Plains,  Mo. 


.ISHIR  for  NooooAor  f,  194* 


iPTERTlSIHO  MANAttSa  AtftUftbl*. 
ffMith  •!  MptiivaM  locaL  «lMtlfi«d« 
^loaftL  promotioB.  40.  Rich  baek* 
mud  eoaunonltf  ■••danUp.  VisMt 
nfamees.  Writ*  Box  6804.  Sdltor  A 
pibUsber. 


man.  86.  married,  handle  all  pbaaee 
peblication.  displar.  claesifled.  17 
Mtrt  experience  newipaper.  beet  ref* 
mneee.  Box  5006.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


IIWSPAPER  DISPLAY  8LAB8MAN 
idfertisinit  manaxer.  copy,  layout, 
eoaplete  csjupaigns.  10  years  daily* 
veekly  and  retail  experience.  Will  go 
•aywbere.  Box  501A  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


01TOB1AL  OABTOOmST.  employed, 
•ridely  reproduced,  young,  seeks  other 
piper.  Box  5766.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


VETERAN  desires  position  as  odi- 
tsrial  cartoonist.  Will  report  for  In- 
U^ew  or  send  samples  of  work. 
Osrl  Sublett.  628  Rose  Street*  Bristol. 
Tan.  Tel.  1804-R. 


CAPABLE  AND  AGGRESSIVE  oireu- 
Istiott  manager.  Thoroughly  ezperi- 
meed  all  phaees  cirenlaiion.  Age  88. 
Aallable  80  days.  Box  5738.  Editor 
5  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER*  world  affairs 
specialist,  combines  solid  news  back¬ 
ground  with  first  hand,  scholarly 
knowledge  of  international  ecene.  Now 
working  New  York  Olty.  but  wllUng 
to  Join  staff  of  alert,  forward-looking 
paper  anywhere.  ATsilable  January. 
Box  585A  Editor  A  E^bliaher. 


1  AM  LOOKING  for  a  real  break,  la 
exchange  1  offer:  Ambition,  iaitiatiye, 
loyalty.  10  yeare  experienee  all  phases, 
outstanding  record  as  top  edit,  ex¬ 
ecutive.  right  hand  man  to  editors, 
publishers,  best  references,  wUlingneas 
to  go  anywhere,  salary  and  housing 
rmitting.  Write  B<a  5801,  Editor 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Able,  aggressive  newspaper  man, 
18  years  background  A  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  phases  of  magasine 
A  newspaper  editorial  A  produc¬ 
tion  work,  now  employed  as  top 
advertising  executive,  considering 
return  to  daily  field  as  M.  E. 
Would  like  free  hand  to  put 
sparkle  A  quality  into  paper 
needing  lift,  or  develop  new  pub¬ 
lication.  Piefer  N.  B.  or  west 
Coast,  but  will  consider  others, 
or  foreign  correspondence.  Avail¬ 
able  6-8  mouths,  maybe  sooner 
for  right  offer.  Present  salary 
86.000.  Box  5010,  Editor  A  Pnb- 


WASHINGTON  BUSINESS  WRITER, 
veteran,  Ohio  State  graduate,  wide 
newspaper  experience,  offers  trade 
papers,  general  publications  prompt, 
accurate  coverage  on  peacetisM  gov- 
emmeat  eoatrols,  patents,  labor,  fer- 
eign  trade.  Oongresa,  transportation, 
related  matters.  Box  58M.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

WRITBR-EDITOB— Wide  newspaper 
and  magasine  experience.  Contributor 
to  leading  trade  publicatioaa.  Exper¬ 
ience  rewrite  promotion  and  prenne- 
tion.  I  like  trade  work.  I  bapo  «fn*ll 
like  what  I  can  offer  In 
or  commuting  distance.  Ben 


or  commuting  dlsts 
tor  A  Publisher. 


ad  predne- 


CIRCULATION  manager.  Capable 
kardworker  with  twenty-five  years 
raecesaful  record  several  large  eltiee. 
Oan  ressmp  department  into  oonslmc- 
live  unit  setting  gttod  pace.  Excellent 
promotion  and  carrier  welfare  pro- 
iram.  Want  connection  where  results 
will  Insure  permanency.  Top  refer 
Box  5858.  Editor  A  Puhllaher 


CIROULATION  MAN~14  years  in  all 
phases  metropolitan  and  small  pap¬ 
ers  including  business  manager  small 
daily.  81.  married,  sound  references. 
Capable  of  obtaining  and  holding  sub- 
rtantia!  gains  at  reasonable  expense. 
Seeking  position  as  circulation  man- 
eger  under  85.000  daily  with  perms- 
lent  opportunity.  Require  80  days  to 
effect  change.  Box  5018,  Editor  A 
Piblisher. 


^  AVAILABLE  AT  ONCE 
Young,  hardworking,  eonicien- 
tlous  and  able  newsman.  Exper¬ 
ienced  aa  managing  editor-news 
editor  small,  but  lively  southern 
daily;  rewrite,  general  assign¬ 
ment  metropolitan  dallies  in 
north.  Can  write  straight  news 
tersely  and  with  punch,  features, 
beat  work,  picture  layouts,  copy- 
reading,  makeup.  College  grad¬ 
uate;  married,  no  children.  Seek 
Msition  on  metropolitan  daily 
In  city  which  has  news  competi¬ 
tion  in  New  York,  New  England 
or  Great  Lakes  area.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  5811.  Editor  A  Pub- 


REPORTER-Teature  Writer-Editor— 
Metropolitan  daily  by-line.  Twelve 
years  wide  newspaper,  magasine  ex¬ 
perience.  Feature  trade,  woman's  page, 
book  editor,  politicri  columnist.  Ex- 
rt  rewrite,  makeup  and  promotion. 


FORMER  EDITOR  national  fiction 
magasine  available  for  aoaignmonte  on  I 
free-lance  baale.  Experienced  editing.  I 
rewriting,  mannaeript  reining,  book  i 
revi*wing.  reeeareh.  ghoat  writing. 
Box  8885,  Editor  A  PnbHaber. 

Foreign  Correspondent 

Oovering  German  ocenpation  sonea 
and  Hungary.  Ronmania,  Yngoslavia 
A  Trieste  for  top  Swita  papers.  Will 
aceept  apace  rate  aaeignmenta  Amer- 
lean  publications.  Qnalificatlons:  Ph. 
D.  University  Znririi:  politically  free 
minded;  10  yeare  newspaper  exper¬ 
ience.  Friend  connected  New  York 
newspaper  will  answer  inquiries.  Box 
5818,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ra^o  newsroom  and  mstropolitan 
daily,  last.  4  yrs.  heavy  adminiatra- 
tiva  Masoning,  Army;  ax-captain.  B. 
A.  dwaa,  collage  daUy  o«tor.  87. 
Capable,  eonaclentious,  clean  cut  and 
copy.  Inrita  chance  on  daily  for  pres¬ 
ent  ehsllenge,  fntnre  growth.  Box 
5728.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
SPY-CATCHER,  38.  M  yoara  ovor- 
•aaa,  aaalytio  mind,  waata  start  in 
aawtpapara  or  advertiaiag;  Sditiaf, 
rewrite  axporioac^  Army  reporter,  M. 
A.  Eeoaomies.  aistory.  Laaguagaa. 
Box  5876,  Siutor  A  Pubiiakor. 


FOREMAN  or  Aasiataat-Forfaa  oom- 
blnatloa  proasmaa  •  itaraotypar— 30 
yaara  amriaaea  an  Dnplex  Tubular 
ProM  Equlpmaat.  Married,  tbra# 
ehildraa.  Reliability,  abaracter  rater* 
ancea,  full  particulars  furaiabad.  Bax 
5867.  Editor  A  Publlaber. 


PRB88MAN-8TERO-POREMAN 
Duplex  tubular,  unloa.  omplarod, 
maniod.  futeraatad  In  dally,  aaxioma 
to  Mttlo  in  frioadly  ooausuuity.  Go 
auywhero.  Highest  ratereaoaa.  Box 
6788,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FACING  LABOR  TROUBLE!  Ex¬ 
pelled  ITU  man  with  small  trained 
crew  seeks  foremanship  in  struck  P. 
M.  paper.  Formerly  with  ANPA  open 
shop  dept.  Warm  climate  preferred. 
Write  Box  5886.  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 
for  confidential  replies. 


Sitaatiana  Wante^^^FbatefitaolMr 


PHOTOGRAPHER.  Opea  for  a  aaw 
connection.  Desire  to  leave  metro¬ 
politan  Photo  Staff  for  city  under  on# 
hundred  thousand.  Hava  wide  expor- 
leneo  nowa  photography-wirephoto. 
Will  taka  salary  ent  to  again  enjoy 
small  city.  Soma  experienca  writing, 
engraving.  Also  eaa  fill  in  on  eirenla- 
tion.  Married,  have  new  aqnipmont, 
ear.  Can  buy  home.  Will  go  for  per- 
tonal  interviow,  own  expense.  Any¬ 
where.  Box  6888.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


AA0GRB88IVR  ambiUona.  raliabla, 
pereonable,  P  B  num,  38.  aaw  tep 
reporter  on  dailr*  prefers  return  to 
P  R.  Bight  yoora  newspMar  writing 
A  edltia/^  8  years  P.  R  farperisnsai 
aU  madia.  Daetraa  P.  R.  sannsrtian. 
New  York,  New  Jeiuey  area.  Ben 
6874.  Editor  A  PnbUalMr. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


IF  THE  Democrats  had  swept 

into  office  this  week  like  the 
Republicans  did — U  the  election 
results  had  been  the  same  as 
they  have  been  in  every  year 
since  1932 — we  would  be  hear¬ 
ing  again  from  all  sides  the  old 
babble  about  the  press  having 
lost  its  influence  with  the  peo¬ 
ple.  We’d  have  that  talk  regard¬ 
less  of  the  lack  of  any  indepen¬ 
dent  poll  of  newspapers  in  1946 
to  determine  whettier  they  were 
suiHDorting  one  side  or  the  other. 
Press  critics  would  simply  say 
”90%  of  the  newspapers  sup¬ 
ported  so-and-so  and  he  lost.” 

Now  would  be  the  time  f<v 
someone  to  make  a  case  for  the 
powerful  Influence  of  the  press 
in  electing  Congressmen,  Sena¬ 
tors,  governors,  etc.  As  we  said, 
no  poll  of  press  sentiment  has 
been  taken,  but  it  is  safe  to  as¬ 
sume  that  more  than  50%  of  the 
newspapers  sought  a  change. 
On  that  basis,  anyone  with  the 
time  and  energy  to  delve  into 
the  statistics  could  show  the 
newspapers  were  more  poweM^ 
in  the  elections  this  year  than 
the  PAC  was  in  1944. 

But  «1iat’s  the  use?  It  would 
prove  nothing  except  the  Eoiroa 
&  Publisher  contention,  made 
every  election  year  since  1936, 
that  newspapers  are  not  vote¬ 
getting  machines.  Ail  they  can 
4o  is  present  the  news  as  it  oc- 
ayy.  attempt  to  interpret  it  edi¬ 
torially  for  their  readers,  and  let 
'4m  lablic  make  up  their  own 
■hrifak  This  election  year  dem- 
eswlMrtes  the  public  does  lust 
that 

Arthur  Krock  writes  about 
”the  chain  reaction  of  the  voters 
against  tiie  Democrats  after  14 
years  of  national  power.”  It 
might  even  be  argued  that  news¬ 
paper  opposition  to  methods  and 
practices  of  thp  Democratic  ad¬ 
ministration  hsis  had  an  accumu¬ 
lative  effect  over  the  years 
vdiich  has  just  reached  its  peak 
at  the  polls.  But  even  that  is  de¬ 
batable. 

Newspapers  may  claim  some 
credit  for  swinging  this  election. 
Their  voices  are  not  ineffective. 
But  it  seems  just  as  silly  to  say 
that  newspaper  influence  sole^r 
was  responrible  for  what  hap¬ 
pened  at  the  polls  this  week  as 
it  was  two  years  ago  to  say  the 
people  repudiated  their  newspa¬ 
pers  at  the  polls. 

Newspapers  dan  and  riiould  be 
proud  of  their  record  in  pre¬ 
senting  the  day-by-day  news  of 
the  nation  in  objective  and  un¬ 
biased  form  enabling  the  people 
to  formulate  their  own  decisions. 
•  •  • 

THE  Manchester  Guardian  of 

Oct  30,  just  arrived,  carries  a 
fulsome  account  of  the  House  of 
Commons  debate  on  the  press  in¬ 
quiry  prt^fosal  whkn  was 
adopted.  An  intereriing  quote 
by  Max  Aitken  is  pnmd^  as 
follows: 

“Tile  argument  for  an  inquiry 
was  baaed  on  the  claim  ffiat  the 
press  was  a  monopoly.  It  was 
an  argument  based  on  a  direct 
reversal  of  the  tacts.  There 


were  11  national  morning  news¬ 
papers,  including  the  Daily 
Worker  and  the  Manchester 
Guardian — vdiich  in  the  news¬ 
paper  Industry  was  counted  as  a 
national  newspaper — with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  15,000,000;  34  provin¬ 
cial  morning  papers  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  3,000,000;  three  Lon¬ 
don  evenings  with  a  circulation 
of  3,300,000;  80  provincial  eve¬ 
nings  with  a  circulation  of  7,000,- 
000;  16  Sunday  papers,  national 
and  provincial,  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  26,000,000;  859  provincial 
weeklies  with  a  circulation  of 
10,500,000;  and  560  small  un¬ 
classified  newspapers  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  a  i^llion — a  total 
of  1,563  newspapers  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  65,850,000.” 

The  Guardian’s  account  goes 
on  to  say: 

“On  tte  question  of  ‘free  ex¬ 
pression,’  he  (Aitken)  pointed 
out  that  since  the  Socialist  Gov¬ 
ernment  came  into  power  the 
Daily  Express,  Evening  Stand¬ 
ard,  and  Sunday  Express  had 
published  89  articles  by  Socialist 
writers  on  Socialist  aims  and 
principles.  But  the  Socialist 
press — Daily  Herald,  People  and 
Reynolds— had  not  one  single  ar¬ 
ticle  by  a  Conservative.” 

Haydn  Davies,  who  moved  the 
origiral  resoluUon  for  the  in- 
qui^,  is  quoted  by  the  Guar¬ 
dian: 

“The  question  was,  could  they 
have  the  freedom  of  the  press 
under  a  system  of  combines  and 
chain  newspapers?  It  was  said 
that  anyone  could  start  a  news¬ 
paper,  but  it  was  well  known 
that  it  required  a  sum  of  £2,- 
060,000  before  a  newspaper 
could  become  self-supporting. 
The  fact  was  that  new^aper 
proprietors  possessed  the  per¬ 
fect  closed  ^op  with  the  high¬ 
est  entrance  fee  in  industry.  In 
the  last  25  years,  he  said,  half 
the  morning  and  a  quarter  of 
the  evening  newspapers  had  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  The  freedom  of  the  press 
was  being  overwhelmed,  not  by 
the  unscrupulous  journalists, 
but  by  the  power  of  high  fi¬ 
nance.” 

Tliat  last  argument  is  being 
advanced  in  this  country  also. 
And  it  is  a  fact  that  it  takes 
thousands,  even  millions,  of  dol¬ 
lars  to  start  a  newspaper  today 
depending  on  the  city  selected. 
But  what  can  be  done  to  cor¬ 
rect  that  situation? 

Is  it  proposed  that  govern¬ 
ment  will  subsidize  new  news¬ 
papers?  We  hope  not.  Are  ex¬ 
isting  publishers  responsible  for 
the  high  cost  of  a  mechanical 
plant  to  produce  a  modem  news¬ 
paper?  Of  course  not 

Competition  is  a  stimulating 
factor.  There  are  a  few  one 
newspaper  towns  in  this  country 
that  might  support  another 
newspaper.  Tliere  are  many, 
many  more  one  paper  towns 
where  a  new  publishing  enter¬ 
prise  would  have  tough  sled¬ 
ding.  Competition  in  those  cities 
would  mean  dog  eat  dog  until 
one  or  the  other  folded,  and  we 


would  be  right  back  where  we 
started.  Admitting  that  com¬ 
petition  in  some  of  those  spots 
would  be  desirable,  what  can 
any  person  or  government  do 
(outside  of  absolute  interven¬ 
tion  in  the  indust^i  to  make  it 
easier  and  cheaper  to  start  a 
newspaper? 

It  ultimately  all  boils  down  to 
the  conclusion  that  economic 
facts  are  controlling  in  the  life 
and  death  of  modem'  newspa¬ 
pers.  Economic  conditions  make 
it  almost  impossible  to  start  a 
new  newspaper  without  a  pock¬ 
etful  of  dou^,  and  the  advertis¬ 
ing  potential  ( more  economic 
conditions)  determines  whether 
one  or  two  newspapers  can  live 
there  successfully  or  not 

We  doubt  if  any  government 
can  change  those  economics. 


S.  F.  Chronicle 
Restores  2% 
Cosh  Discount 

The  San  Francisco  Chronich 
has  announced  that  on  Jan.  1, 
1947,  it  will  resume  payment  of 
the  2%  cash  discount  to  adver¬ 
tisers,  discontinued  some  yean 
back.  It  will  also  adopt  the 
“standard  shrinkage  clause”  on 
that  data,  and  bill  advertisers 
for  the  exact  space  ordered. 

Tlie  Chronicle  is  thus  the  first 
metropolitan  daily  to  restore 
the  discount  since  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  began  its  drive  several 
months  ago.  Five  small  dailies 
and  20  business  papers  have 
done  so. 


Roll  Ends  Help 
Beat  Shortage 

Sacramento,  Calif.  —  Half¬ 
pages  are  helping  solve  the 
newsprint  shortage  for  the 
Sacramento  Union.  .-  Two  sec¬ 
tions  of  nine  pages  each  are 
used  twice  wewTy,  providing 
two  extra  pages  week^. 

Newsprint  roll  ends  894  inches 
wide  in  comparison  with  the 
customary  1714  inches  were  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  paper’s  supplier, 
Powell  River  Compaiiy.  These 
portions,  cut  from  rolls  in  mak¬ 
ing  paper,  do  not  covmt  on 
quotas 

“It  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
time  a  modem  daily  newspaper 
ever  appeared  in  two  nine-page 
sections,”  the  Union  stated 
Oct.  11. 

Pages  2A  and  2B  in  the  first 
section  bore  both  news  and  ad¬ 
vertising.  Page  lOA  contained 
radio,  features  and  ads  and  lOB 
was  used  for  comics.  After  a 
test  run,  the  Union  bought  the 
mills’  entire  supply. 

■ 

Get  State  Permit 

The  North  Carolina  Secretary 
of  State  has  issued  a  certificate 
of  incorporation  to:  The  Ob¬ 
servers  Charities,  Inc.,  Char¬ 
lotte,  charitable  and  eleemosy- 
n  a  r  y  corporation.  The  in¬ 
corporators  are  officials  of 
the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob- 
server. 


u 

Edward  J.  Lynett  Left 
Estate  Over  Million 

Scranton,  Pa.  —  An  account 
Ing  filed  in  Lackawanna  County 
court  here  in  the  estate  of  the 
late  Edward  J.  Lynett.  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Scranton 
Times,  lists  a  balance  of  $1,110,- 
866.  Mir.  Lynett  died  on  Jan 
1,  1943.  The  principal  item  of 
disbursement  in  the  second  par¬ 
tial  accounting  filed  during  the 
week  was  one  of  $908,428  which 
was  paid  in  taxes,  chiefly  fed¬ 
eral  hiheritance  taxes,  in  which 
some  tax  payments  were  also 
included. 

The  accounts  were  prepared 
by  Edward  J.  Lynett,  Jr.,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Times,  and 
his  sister.  Miss  Elizabeth  R. 
Lynett,  co-publisher. 

a 

Prewi  Asks  Limited 
Commercial  Licexise 

Application  was  filed  with  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
Oct.  15,  by  Press  'wireless,  Inc., 
for  a  license  to  furnish  deferred 
commercial  service  in  addition 
to  its  present  press  service. 

According  to  Attorney  Kelley 
E.  Griffith,  of  the  law  firm  of 
Kirkland,  Fleming,  Green,  Mar¬ 
tin  and  Ellis,  cotmsel  for  the 
company,  the  proposed  limited 
commercial  service  would  be 
given  on  a  deferred  basis,  allow¬ 
ing  all  press  traffic  priority. 


Record  Food  Ads 

The  tiew  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  Thursday  carried  the 
largest  volume  of  food  advertis¬ 
ing  in  its  history — more  than  60 
columns,  18,000  lines.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  this  is  a  new  record  for 
food  advertising  in  New  York 
City. _ 


Fourth  Hearst  Contest 

The  fourth  annual  American 
History  contests  by  Hearst 
Newspapers  has  been  an¬ 
nounced,  with  national  prizes 
totaling  $5,850  and  all  prizes  so 
far  posted  $25,000.  Top  award 
will  be  a  $2,000  Bond. _ 


Two  of  Ao  Most-aood  ob4  prorocotloo  wor4o  la  oay  Uasaofo. 
WkoB  eoatroToroUl  qoottioao  oro  aokod  hy  aowopopor  roodMro,  m 
tbo^  tan  ta  tbo  o^ltor  to  •  loot  rtsort*  ao  iatoraiMilato  coo^r^ 
mlooo  oro  paotlUa.  Tho  auwor  b  olthor  **Yoo'*  or  **No.'* 

Tko  Hookia  lafonaotim  Sonrteo^  with  Its  trolaod-stsff  locatsd  fas 
Wssliiaftoa,  silts  wroaff  frsos  richta  sad  Msliti  tvsryfaody  bsppjr-^ 
iacladlaf  ta#  sdltor. 
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tvoMbor  9,  1$d 


ENGINEER 


Counsellor  to  composing-room  executives,  publication  and  busi¬ 
ness  officials. . .  .Technical  expert  in  typesetting  methods. . .  .Will¬ 
ing  consultant  in  typographic  problems. . . .  Adviser  in  mechanical 
maintenance. . . .  Friendly  confidant  of  many. . . .  Carefully  chosen 


J 

